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FRANKINCENSE AND MYRRH IN ANCIENT SOUTH ARABIA 


Gus W. Van BEEK 


Tue JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


UNTIL THE EARLY nineteenth century, our 
knowledge of frankincense and myrrh and of their 
role in the economy of ancient South Arabia was 
wholly based on references in the Bible and Greco- 
Roman literature. Biblical writers made it clear 
that incense trade was one of the pillars of South 
Arabian economy, and to this general picture, 
classical authors added a wealth of information, 
as we Shall see below. Unhappily their testimonies 
are not equally reliable and often conflict—owing 
to the fact that their sources contained legendary 
material and were received second- or third-hand 
—and these conflicts could not be resolved until 
new data had been brought to light. 

Important evidence bearing on the production 
and distribution of incense was discovered by a 
number of explorers and investigators in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. Although a 
number of scholars touched on various aspects of 
this material, the first thorough-going evaluation of 
the ancient sources in the light of modern data was 
made by Adolf Grohmann, and his study, which 
appeared in two parts in 1922 and 1933, remains 
the standard work in this field. Since that time, 
new information has come to light which enables 
us to correct some earlier mistakes and to lay the 
groundwork for a new synthesis. All problems 
are by no means solved, and some questions must 
remain unanswered until more evidence is forth- 
coming. 


AND GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE TREES 


DESCRIPTION 


The frankincense tree belongs to the genus 
Boswellia, and of the five species, only Carterii, 
Frereana, and possibly Bhua Dajiana, produce 
frankincense of commercial value. To date, only 
Carterit has been described in detail and photo- 
graphed. In general, this species resembles a 
shrub more than a tree; it has no central trunk— 


* Adolf Grohmann, Siidarabien als Wirtschaftsgebiet I, 
in Osten und Orient (Vienna, 1922) ; IJ, in Schriften der 
Philosophischen Fakultét der Deutschen Universitat in 
Prag, 13 (Briinn, 1933), 101-31. 


the branches emerge near the ground—and it 
grows to a height of seven or eight feet. Its 
gum-resin, which is pale-green to amber in color, is 
obtained by cutting the bark in the summer. After 
exuding from the incisions, it is collected and 
stored in the autumn and brought to ports for 
shipment during the winter.* This description 
agrees with that of Theophrastus, the Periplus. 
and with parts of Pliny’s discussion of the appear- 
ance of the tree.* 

The geographical distribution of the frankin- 
cense tree—, and this applies to the myrrh tree as 
well—, can be described with a measure of confi- 
dence, although some doubtful areas must be ex- 
plored before we can attain certainty. We class 


2 Bertram Thomas, Arabia Felix (New York, 1932), 
p. 122. For a full botanical description, see H. J. Carter, 
“ A Description of the Frankincense Tree of Arabia with 
Remarks on the Misplacement of the ‘ Libanophorous 
Region’ in Ptolemy’s Geography,” Journal of the Bom- 
bay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 2 (1848), 380- 
90. Note that R. E. Drake-Brockman (British Somali- 
land [London, 1912], p. 258) reports that both species 
Carterii and Frereana reach a maximum height of about 
twenty feet in the interior of Somaliland. Unlike his 
full description of myrrh trees, bis description of frank- 
incense trees is so sketchy that it is doubtful if he ever 
visited the groves in this area, basing his description 
instead on native reports. Until more detailed informa- 
tion is forthcoming, we must use this particular descrip- 
tion with caution. 

® Thomas, op. cit., p. 122. The same collecting-storing- 
shipping schedule prevailed in antiquity, see Pliny, 
Natural History, Loeb Edition (London, 1945), XII. 
xxxii. 58-60. All subsequent references to this work are 
abbreviated: Pliny. 

‘Theophrastus, Hnquiry into Plants, Loeb Edition 
(London, 1916), IX. iv. 2-3, hereafter referred to as Theo- 
phrastus; The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, trans. 
and anno. by W. H. Schoff (New York, 1912), par. 29, 
hereafter abbreviated: Periplus; Pliny XII.xxxi. The 
conflicting descriptions in Pliny probably reflect the 
general confusion regarding the appearance of the tree 
in the classical world, a confusion no doubt fostered by 
Arab merchants and traders seeking to guard the loca- 
tion of their most precious product. Of course it may be 
that Pliny’s sources describe different species of the 
tree; but until all species have been properly studied, 
classified, and photographed, we cannot evaluate these 
sources with confidence. 
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these areas as doubtful because the existence of 
incense trees is known only from hearsay and not 
from actual observation. 

In Arabia, the species producing frankincense 
of commercial value grows only in Dhofir between 
longitude 53°00’ and 55°21’, and from the coastal 
plain to the lower north slopes of the Qara Moun- 
tains. The best variety grows at an elevation be- 
tween 2000 and 2500 feet.° Bent reported that 
he saw a tree between Mukalla and Wadi Hadhra- 
maut, and that Arabs told him that frankincense 
still grows in the Mahra country farther east. He 
added, however, that western trees produce frank- 
incense of inferior quality and are no longer 
tapped.® It may be that the tree is of a different 
species and perhaps of a different genus alto- 
gether; in any case, Bent’s report has never been 
confirmed by other observers. Bertram Thomas 
emphasized that the growth of the tree is probably 
conditioned by the unique summer rain belt of 
Dhofar (resulting from the southwest monsoons) ,’ 
and H. J. Carter noted that the tree grows out 
of crevices of limestone in an area where the soil 
is red and clayey.* Taken together, these reports 
suggest that the geographical distribution of the 
frankincense tree is governed by definite rainfall 
patterns and soil factors. 


The same general area is described by Pliny, the 
Periplus, and Claudius Ptolemy. Pliny notes that 
the frankincense-producing area is located an eight 
days’ journey beyond (eastward or southward) 
Sabota [Shabwa] (XII. xxx. 52). While Dhofar 
is more than an eight days’ journey from Shabwa, 
and Wadi Hadhramaut is somewhat less, the figure 
is perhaps as correct as can be expected. The 
Periplus describes Cana [Qana’] as the first Arab 
port (going eastward) where frankincense is ex- 
ported, and notes that it is transported to Cana on 
rafts and in boats. The author then states that 

*Thomas, op. cit., p. 123. His description of the 
distribution agrees almost exactly with that of H. J. 
Carter which was made over 100 years ago (op. cit., 
pp. 387 f.) and Theodore Bent (Southern Arabia [Lon- 
don, 1900], p. 253). 

* Bent, ibid., pp. 89, 252. 

* Thomas, op. cit., p. 123. 

* Carter, op. cit., pp. 380-90. 

* Pars. 27-28. Frankincense destined for Indian ports 
was transported westward to Cana by coastal vessels in 
order to place it in the major sea lanes. It will be 
remembered that Cana was the last Arabian port-of-call 
on the sea route from Egypt to India (see below and 
Periplus par. 57, Pliny VI. xxvi.104). 


beyond Cana is a deep bay called Sachalites and 
the frankincense country. He notes also that 
frankincense is stored at Syagrus [Ras Fartak] 
and shipped from Moscha [identification unknown, 
but see below] (Periplus pars. 29-30). Claudius 
Ptolemy explicitly states that Sachalites is located 
beyond Syagrus, and he places the frankincense 
forests in this general area.*° That the Periplus 
and Claudius Ptolemy correctly preserve the an- 
cient name of the coastal region of Dhofar is 
shown by the discovery of inscriptions at Khér 
Réri during the 1952 excavations of the American 
Foundation for the Study of Man, which call this 
country s’kl."* 

Theophrastus (IX.iv.5), Diodorus Siculus 
(III. 46.1-3), and Strabo, (based on Artime- 
dorus),}? are responsible for much of the confusion 
regarding the location of the frankincense region, 
because they claim that the country of the Sa- 
baeans produces frankincense. If this region con- 
tained the extensive forests described by these 
authors, we could reasonably expect to find some 
vestige of them today, since the climate has not 
changed appreciably in the last 2000 years. In 
view of the fact that no modern observer has re- 
ported frankincense trees in this region,’* we are 
forced to conclude that frankincense never grew in 
the western mountains of South Arabia. Thus the 
phrase “country of the Sabaeans ” must refer not 
to the mountains of Saba’ proper, but to the area 


1° The Geography of Claudius Ptolemy, trans. by E. L. 
Stevenson (New York, 1932), Book I, XVII, p. 37, and 
the sixth map of Asia. 

11 For details, see W. F. Albright’s review of J. Ryck- 
mans, L’institution monarchique en Arabie méridionale 
avant V'Islam, in JAOS, 73 (1953), 39, note 7, and the 
writer’s study, “ Ancient Frankincense-Producing Areas,” 
Archaeological Discoveries in South Arabia (Baltimore, 
1958), p. 141. The latter contains a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the distribution of frankincense than the 
present paper. 

12The Geography of Strabo, Loeb Edition (London, 
1930), 16.4.19, hereafter abbreviated: Strabo. Note 
also that Strabo’s statement (based on Eratosthenes, 
16.4.4) that Qatabin produces frankincense and Ha- 
dhramaut produces myrrh conflicts with all other classi- 
cal sources as well as with the results of modern investi- 
gation. This is an obvious error in which the names of 
the states (or the products) have been transposed. See 
also the writer’s study cited in note 11. 

18 Note that Hugh Scott, who led the first expedition 
to Yemen, the primary purpose of which was the study 
of natural history, nowhere mentions the growth of 
frankincense or myrrh in this area (In The High Yemen 
[London, 1942]). 
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dominated by the Sabaeans or over which they 
exercised a virtual monopoly of the frankincense 
trade. 

In Somaliland, two species of frankincense, 
Carterii and Frereana, grow in areas which are 
topographically similar to Dhofar.** In particular, 
these species are found in the maritime range from 
a point about eight miles east of Berbera [ancient 
Malao] to an undetermined point eastward, and on 
the great inland plateau.’® This distribution cor- 
responds exactly to that described by Strabo and 
the author of the Periplus. Strabo reports that 
frankincense trees begin to appear at Pytholius 
) [probably Ras Khanzira], in an area where myrrh 
is also grown, and that eastward there are river- 
lands where frankincense grows exclusively (16. 
4.14). In listing the exports of the far-side (So- 
maliland) ports, the Pertplus states that frankin- 
cense was shipped in increasing quantities from 
the ports on the north coast beginning at Malao 
and ending with the Market of Spices (pars. 8- 
12), which indicates that the areas of production 
were confined to the eastern half of northern 
Somaliland. 

The myrrh tree, Balsamodendron Myrrh, Nees, 
is wholly unlike the frankincense tree, except for 
its production of aromatic gum-resin. Near the 
Somali coast, it normally grows to a height of 
about six feet, but at higher elevations, it is re- 
ported to reach a height of about fifteen feet, its 
central trunk to measure about one foot in di- 
ameter, and its branches to circumscribe an area 
about twenty feet across. The tree is in leaf for 
only a short time after the rainy season; during 
the remainder of the year, it is leafless, and its 
long thorns are clearly visible. Its gum-resin, 
which is red in color, is harvested during the dry 
season in much the same way as frankincense.’® 





“* Drake-Brockman, op. cit., p. 240. Regarding Fre- 
reana, see also C, L. Collenette, “ Appendix II—Botany,” 
in J. H. Stafford’s, “The Anglo-Italian Somaliland 
Boundary,” GJ, 78 (1931), 120. 

** Drake-Brockman, op. cit., pp. 256, 258. 

** Ibid., pp. 243-50. For a photograph of a myrrh tree, 
see D. van der Meulen, Aden to the Hadhramaut (Lon- 
don, 1947), pl. 22. A wealth of information about 
myrrh is contained in the excellent study by R. O. 
Steuer, Myrrh und Stakte (Vienna, 1933). It should be 
noted in this connection that the debate over the identity 
of the incense trees of Punt pictured on the middle 
colonnade of the south wall at Deir el-Bahari (E. Na- 
ville, The Temple of Deir el-Bahari III, pls. 78, 79) can 
how be settled in favor of the myrrh tree. The repre- 
sentation of these trees, which reach a height of about 
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The description of the tree growing in the coastal 
regions generally corresponds to those of Theo- 
phrastus (IX. iv.3) and Pliny (XII. xxxiv). 


Modern sources for the distribution of myrrh 
trees in Arabia are meager. Bent informs us that 
he saw myrrh trees in the Qara Mountains of 
Dhofar, and between Mukalla and Wadi Hadhra- 
maut.'? But his report remains unconfirmed by 
those who have explored these areas more thor- 
oughly, and it is possible that his identification is 
wrong. Doreen Ingrams states that natives told 
her of myrrh trees in the Hajar Province (north- 
east of Bir ‘Ali),’* but this information also re- 
quires confirmation. On the other hand, van der 
Meulen photographed a tree growing in the moun- 
tains southwest of Nisab,’® and Bowen reports a 
tree which may have been myrrh in the mountains 
bordering Wadi Beihan.*° But more important, in 
studying the ancient irrigation system and silt 
deposits in Beihin, he discovered a series of dis- 
colored circles on the ancient silt which indicate 
an ancient grove of trees. By studying the flora 
of the area, and by a careful survey of the classical 
sources, he has shown that these circles probably 
mark the location of ancient myrrh trees.”* 

Classical sources fill out this rather sketchy 
picture. Pliny lists several kinds of myrrh, all 
named after the district in which they grew: 
Minaean [Ma‘in], Astramitic [Hadhramaut], Geb- 
banitic [Qatabin].?? Ausaritic, [i.e., *Ausan to the 


twenty to twenty-five feet and have a central trunk, cor- 
responds closely to the description of the myrrh trees 
which grow on the inland plateau of Somaliland. Lucas, 
quoting Schott (‘ Notes on Myrrh and Stacte,” JHA, 23 
[1937], 29), emphasizes that some of the piles of incense 
figured in the same painting are red in color, indicating 
that the gum-resin is myrrh rather than frankincense. 
The fact that some of the trees are represented in foliage 
and others are shown leafless, which led Lucas to assume 
that two different trees are pictured, can be more readily 
explained as two representations of the myrrh tree at 
different seasons of the year, one showing it in leaf 
after the rainy season, and the other representing the 
tree without foliage during the dry season. 

*7 Bent, op. cit., pp. 89, 254. 

18“ Excursion into the Hajr Province of Hadhramaut,” 
GJ, 98 (1941), 131 ff. 

19D). van der Meulen, op. cit., pl. 22. 

2°R, LeBaron Bowen, Jr., “ Ancient Trade Routes in 
South Arabia,” Archaeological Discoveries in South 
Arabia (Baltimore, 1958), p. 41. 

*1R. LeBaron Bowen, Jr., “Irrigation in Ancient 
Qatabin (Beihin),” Archaeological Discoveries in South 
Arabia, pp. 60 f. 

#2 The existence of a tribe known as Gab’fan is well 
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south and southwest of Qatabin], and Sambracene 
[southern Tihima/?]; as yet we cannot definitely 
identify the areas where two other varieties, 
Dianite and Dusirite, were grown.** Pliny also 
states that the myrrh growers pay one-quarter of 
the yield as a tax to the king of Qatabin (XII. 
xxxv. 68)» which suggests that the myrrh areas 
were located sufficiently close to Qataban for the 
king to control them. Strabo reports that when 
Aelius Gallus attacked Marib in 24 B.c., he was 
told that he was a two days’ journey from an 
incense producing region (16.4.24). By incense 
here, we must understand myrrh, since frankin- 
cense was not grown in this region, as we have 
seen. Strabo’s statement also rules out any possi- 
bility that myrrh was grown in the vicinity of 
Nejrin and Mirib, because the Roman general 
would certainly have known of incense trees in the 
areas of his military operations if there were any. 
In view of the evidence discovered by Bowen and 
cited above, Qatabin, with its capital at Timna‘ 
(about forty miles southeast of Mirib), is probably 
meant. At the time of the Periplus, the only 
South Arabian port exporting myrrh was Muza 
[Mocha] (par. 24). Since we may assume that 
trade moved to the nearest outlet, it is probable 
that the myrrh districts were located inland from 
that port. Claudius Ptolemy also places the inner 
and outer myrrh-producing regions precisely in 
this area.** Thus classical sources, as well as 
modern investigation, indicate that the production 
of myrrh was confined to the southwest corner of 
Arabia. 

In Somaliland, myrrh is grown in the coastal 
region between Zeila [ancient Avalites] and Heis 
[probably ancient Mundus], and inland on the 
higher plateau as far east as the Nogal Valley.** 
The myrrh district, then, is centered in the west 
and west central part of Somaliland ; in the middle 
of the country, it slightly overlaps the frankin- 
cense district, which is confined to the east and 
east central region as we have seen. 

Strabo and the Periplus confirm this distribu- 
tion. Strabo speaks of myrrh production in the 
first country after Deire (just opposite Ocelis) as 


— 


attested in inscriptions dating in the last centuries B.c. 
The name of this tribe was apparently confused with 
that of Qatabin by classical authors, 

7° Pliny XII. xxxv.69. See also A. Grohmann’s dis- 
cussion in Siidarabien als Wirtschaftsgebiet I, p. 149. 

** Op. cit., the sixth map of Asia. 

* Drake-Brockman, op. cit., pp. 241-45. 
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one sails south along the African coast (16. 4. 14), 
in full agreement with the area described above. 
According to the Periplus, the first port along this 
coast that exported myrrh was Avalites, and it is 
followed in order by Malao, Mundus, and finally 
Mosyllum (pars. 7-10). The fact that our author 
specifically states that only small quantities of 
myrrh were shipped from Avalites and Mosyllum 
suggests that these ports were on the fringe of the 
myrrh-producing region and roughly marked the 
east-west limits of the myrrh groves. 


ANCIENT TRADE ROUTES 


The universal demand for incense in antiquity 
gave rise to a flourishing trade between South 
Arabia and the rest of the known world. From 
the above-mentioned areas of production, frankin- 
cense and myrrh were transported to a number of 
distribution centers, not all of which are known at 
this time. One of these centers was Alexandria: 
there incense was processed and distributed to 
Rome and presumably to the entire Mediterranean 
area as well during the Hellenistic-Roman period 
(Pliny XII. xxxii. 59). Although we do not know 
the location of processing stations where incense 
destined for Mesopotamia and India was prepared, 
we do know some of the centers of distribution for 
these regions during the last centuries B.c. and 
the early centuries a.p.; these include Gerrha 
(Strabo 16.4.4), Omana, Barbaricum, and possi- 
bly Barygaza and Muziris (Periplus pars. 27, 36. 
39, 54). We can now examine some of the land 
and sea routes used to transport frankincense and 
myrrh to these centers of distribution. 

Land routes fall into two classes: feeders and 
major overland routes. Feeders were used to bring 
incense to the nearest port for shipment by sea, or 
to inland depots for shipment overland. From the 
groves of Somaliland, frankincense and myrrh 
moved to the northern coastal ports for shipment 
by sea to the east and west, or across Bab el- 
Mandeb for transshipment from Arabian ports 
(Strabo 16. 4.19, Pliny XII. xxxiii. 66). Similar 
routes existed in Arabia. From the Qara Moun- 
tains of Dhofar, frankincense was carried either to 
ports on the Bay of the Sachalites [Qamr Bay] 
where it was shipped in coastal vessels (Periplus 
pars. 30, 32), or overland to Hadhramaut where 
the major land route began.*® 


2¢For routes in mediaeval times, see Grohmann, 0p. 
cit., II, pp. 126ff.; F. Stark, The Southern Gates of 
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Feeder routes were also used to transport myrrh 
to the Arabian coastal ports Ocelis, Eudaemon 
Arabia [Aden], and Muza. The extent to which 
these feeder routes were used varied with the im- 
portance of the ports. In turn the use of these 
ports depended on the shifting political patterns 
in South Arabia. A route certainly linked Ocelis 
with Timna‘, in view of the prominence of Ocelis 
and the fact that it was controlled by the king of 
(Qataban in Pliny’s time (XII. xlii. 88, 93). Simi- 
larly a route extended from Beihan to Aden, as 
shown by ruins along its line, e.g., Im‘adiya,?’ 
and by Bowen’s study of modern routes in this 
region.** In the time of the Periplus (par. 24), 
other feeders linked the myrrh groves with Muza, 
then the principal myrrh port. 

Major overland routes were also used to trans- 
port frankincense to centers of distribution. In 
the late first millennium B. c. and probably earlier, 
the principal route in Arabia began at Shabwa and 
included stops at Timna‘, Marib, Ma‘in, Yathrib 
[Medina], Dedan [el-‘Ola], and Gaza, a journey 
made in sixty-five stages from Timna‘ according to 
Pliny (XII. xxxii. 63-64). Alternate points at the 
north end mentioned by classical authors include: 
Aelana [Elath], according to Strabo who quotes 
ratosthenes (16. 4. 4), or Leuce Come, Petra, and 
hinocolura [el-‘Arish] according to Strabo (16. 
4.24) and the Periplus (par. 19), though the 
latter makes no mention of Rhinocolura. During 
the first century A. D., the southernmost section of 
the route ran from Qana’ to Shabwa, as noted in 
the Periplus (par. 27). The probable existence of 
a cut-off route from Hadhramaut to Nejran cross- 
ing the Ramlet Sabatein and by-passing Qataban 
and Saba’ has been suggested by Bowen,”® follow- 
ing the work of Philby and Freya Stark. At the 
north end in earlier periods, there were probably 
several branches: one to western Palestine, an- 
other through northern Trans-Jordan, and one 
through Teimai to Mesopotamia.*®° The impor- 





Arabia (New York, 1936), pp. 310ff. Modern routes 
are noted by W. Thesiger, “A New Journey in Southern 
Arabia,” GJ, 108 (1946), 139, note 1. 

*7S. Perowne, “’Im‘adiya and Beihan, Aden Protec- 
torate,” Antiquity, 13 (1939), 133 ff. 

** Bowen, “ Ancient Trade Routes in South Arabia,” 
op. cit., pp. 36 f. 

** Ibid., p. 39. 

“The last two may have been the routes used by 
Sabaean traders who, according to Strabo (16.4.19), 
transported incense to both Syria and Mesopotamia. 
With regard to the importance of Teima as a center of 
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tance of each branch probably varied with the 
status of the markets, which in turn depended on 
the political situation of the time. We may safely 
conclude that myrrh was also carried northward 
along this route, since it passed through the 
myrrh-producing states. 

Strabo reports that a journey from Gerrha to 
Hadhramaut required forty days (16.4.4). This 
suggests the existence of an overland route across 
the middle of the Arabian Peninsula, since a 
course skirting the sands of ‘Oman or a coastal 
voyage around eastern Arabia would require more 
time.*? Presumably this route was primarily used 
for the transport of Dhofar frankincense to the 
north. From Gerrha, frankincense was distributed 
to Mesopotamia and to Palestine, according to 
Strabo (16. 4.18; 16.3.3.) and Diodorus Siculus 
(ITI. 42.5).°* The relationship between Gerrha 
and South Arabia is gradually being brought into 
sharp focus. It will be remembered that Gerrha 
was inhabited by Chaldaean exiles from Babylon, 
according to Strabo (16.3.3). While his source 
—probably Eratosthenes in this instance—goes 
back only to the third century zB. c., Gerrha must 
have been a Chaldaean stronghold for some cen- 
turies earlier. W. F. Albright has shown that the 
probable source of the “Chaldaean” script is 
southeast Arabia.** Since Hadhramaut was gen- 
erally oriented toward its eastern neighbors, in- 
cluding the Mahra country and Dhofiar, in the first 
century A.D. (Periplus par. 27) and possibly 
throughout its entire history, the existence of a 
route connecting Gerrha and Hadhramaut is not 
at all surprising. 

That frankincense and myrrh were transported 
by sea in early times is known from Egyptian 
records which describe trade with Punt [Somali- 
land]. From at least the Eleventh Dynasty, 
incense moved to Egypt over one basic route: 
Somaliland to Quseir, to Coptos, and northward on 


commerce, see Berta Segall, “ The Arts and King Nabo- 
nidus,” AJA, 59 (1955), 315-18 and references. 

81 B. Thomas’ crossing of the Rub‘ el-Khali from 
Dhofar to the Qatar peninsula required a total ci 58 
days, of which 45 were spent in actual traveling. See 
“The First Crossing of the Rub‘ al-Khali,” GJ, 77 
(1931), 361. See also Grohmann’s remarks (op. cit., II, 
p. 120). 

32 For additional details, see G. F. Hourani, Arab Sea- 
faring (Princeton, 1951), pp. 13 f. 


88“ The Chaldaean Inscriptions in Proto-Arabic 


Script,” BASOR, 128 (1952), 44f. 
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the Nile.** This route seems to have been used 
until the middle of the first millennium B.c., 
when ports farther north replaced Quseir. One of 
these was Myos Hormos, which was still used in 
Roman times, according to Strabo (16. 4. 24). 
Pliny lists alternate branches at the north end: 
(1) Berenice to Coptos (VI. xxvi. 102-3), and 
(2) Arsinoe to Alexandria over one of three differ- 
ent routes (VI. xxxiii. 166-67). To the Egyptian 
evidence for sea trade with Somaliland and almost 
certainly with South Arabia also, we must add the 
Biblical account of Solomon’s Phoenician-built 
merchant fleet which operated out of Ezion-geber.** 
In spite of the fact that incense does not appear 
among the commodities entering into trade with 
Ophir [probably Somaliland],** it is reasonable to 
assume that Solomon’s ships called at ports on 
both the African and the Arabian sides of the Red 
Sea. We do not know the details of the visit of 
the Queen of Sheba to Solomon, but there can be 
no doubt that it was an economic mission, the 
primary purpose of which was to secure an agree- 
ment concerning the distribution of frankincense 
and myrrh that would be beneficial to both parties. 
It is not improbable that arrangements were made 
covering the shipment of incense over both land 
and sea routes. 

There can be little doubt that Arab fleets also 
carried on extensive trade along the coasts of 
Africa, Arabia, the Persian Gulf, and perhaps 
India from early times. The Periplus occasionally 
refers to commercial contacts between Arabia and 
these areas which must go back to the middle of 
the first millennium B.c. and probably earlier. 
With regard to Africa, it states that Arab mer- 
chant fleets based at Muza and Cana traded with 
the “ far-side ” ports of Somaliland (pars. 7, 27), 
and with Kast Africa including that section known 
us the Ausanitic coast *? and as far south as 





*¢ Grohmann, op. cit., II, 101-104. 

**T Kings 9:26-28, 10:11-12, and II Chr. 8:17-18, 9: 
10-11. 

*° On the identification of Ophir, see W. F. Albright’s 
discussion in Archaeology and the Religion of Israel 
(Baltimore, 1956), pp. 133 ff. 

** Par, 15. The identity of the name of the Ausanitic 
coast with that of the South Arabian state ’Ausin points 
to domination of the former by the latter. But to what 
period should we assign this domination? At this stage 
in our knowledge of South Arabian history, we do not 
know when ‘Ausin came into being. Epigraphic evi- 
dence shows that it was an independent state in the fifth 
century B.c., and that it lost its independence in the 
late fifth century following the successful campaigns of 


Rhapta.** It is also clear that the Arabs traded 
along the coasts of the Arabian Peninsula and 
with the islands off-shore. The Periplus notes that 
Leuce Come, controlled by the Nabataeans (par. 
19), was primarily an Arab merchant town; that 
Eudaemon Arabia [Aden], was the point of trans- 
shipment where ships from Egypt and India ex- 
changed cargoes in early times (par. 26); that 
Dioscorida [Socotra] was settled in part by Arab 
traders, including people from Muza, and belonged 
to Hadhramaut (pars. 30-31); that ships from 
Cana regularly visited Moscha, Sarapis Island 
[Masira Island], and Omana (pars. 27, 32-33). It 
further states that Cana carried on trade with the 
coast of Persia, Scythia, and Barygaza (par. 27), 
and that the important South Indian port Muziris 
“abounds in ships sent there with cargoes from 
Arabia” (pars. 54, 57). While none of these 
references specifically states that these contacts 
originated in early times, the picture as a whole 
is one of highly developed Arab merchant fleets 
and well-established commercial relations which 
probably have long traditions behind them. If we 
consider this suggestion in the light of the evi- 
dence for early trade with Rhapta and other Hast 
African ports, it becomes highly probable that 


Karib’il Watar of Saba’ and his allies. It seems briefly 
to have regained an independent status shortly before 
the Christian era, but did not again become a major land 
or sea power. Since the adoption of a state name by a 
foreign country presupposes closer contact, either mili- 
tary, commercial, or colonial, than existed between 
‘Ausin and the East African coast in this period, it is 
most unlikely that the East African coast became known 
as the Ausanitie coast at that time. Thus the naming 
of this section of the coast of Africa presumably goes 
back to the period when ’Ausfin was strong and inde- 
pendent, i.e., to the fifth century B.c. Furthermore, 
the persistence of the name into the first century A.D., 
nearly 500 years after the floruit of "Ausin, indicates 
that the relationship—whatever its nature—was strong 
and long-standing, perhaps going back a century or two 
before the fifth century. In any case, it strongly sug- 
gests an early date for South Arabian trade with this 
region. For details, see M, Héfner and H. von Wiss- 
mann, Beitrdége zur historischen Geographie des voris- 
lamischen Siidarabien, Mainz Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften und der Literatur. Abhandlungen der geistes- 
und sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, 1952, no. 4, (Wies- 
baden), 287-93, and J. Ryckmans, “ Petits royaumes 
sud-arabes d’aprés les auteurs classiques,” Le Muséon, 
70 (1957), 92. 

8 Par, 16, Note in particular that the political and 
commercial relationship mentioned here is specifically 
described as “ancient.” In all probability it goes back 
to the period of the domination by ’Ausan referred to 
above. 
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Arab trade with these places—most of which are 
nearer and more accessible than Rhapta—had been 
in progress for centuries. 

All that is known of the early cinnamon trade 
supports this view. The classical writers,** with 
the exception of Pliny (XII. xlii. 85-88), believed 
that cinnamon was native to Ethiopia, the Somali 
coast, and South Arabia. The fact that it does 
not grow in these areas proves that Arab and 
Indian fleets were bringing cinnamon from India 
and the Far East to these points of transshipment 
in such quantities that western traders were led to 
assume falsely that it was a local product; a better 
demonstration of the secrecy of Arab and Indian 
traders with regard to their sources of supply 
would be hard to find.*® Since the classical reports 
go back to the fourth century B.c., it is certain 
that Arab and Indian traffic in this commodity was 
flourishing at least that early. 

There can be no doubt that Arab and Indian 
traders knew and made use of the annual alterna- 
tion of the southwest and northeast monsoons long 
before it was discovered for the west by Hippalus 
in the first century A.p., and that they guarded 
this secret carefully for centuries from the Greek 
and Roman merchant marine.* 


** Theophrastus IX. iv. 2, v. 1-2; Strabo 16.4.4, 14, 19, 
25; Diodorus Siculus, Loeb Edition (London, 1935), III. 
46.3, hereafter abbreviated: Diodorus Siculus; Periplus 
pars. 8, 10, 13. See also W. H. Schoff’s notes on the 
Periplus, op. cit., pp. 82-4. 

“Such trade secrets must have been exceedingly com- 
mon in antiquity. Note, for example, that the Phoe- 
nicians did everything possible, even grounding their 
ships, to guard their source of tin and lead in the 
islands off the northwest coast of Spain (Strabo 3.5.11). 

“ For a different interpretation of the use of the mon- 
soons in early times, see G. F. Hourani, op. cit., pp. 
24-8. Hourani is probably right in saying that Hip- 
palus only discovered how to use the southwest monsoon 
for making faster, though more dangerous, voyages to 
India. But he is almost certainly wrong in thinking 
(1) that since classical writers describe Hippalus’ feat 
as a discovery, the Arabs did not use the southwest 
monsoon before his time, (2) that the Arabs could 
not have kept the alternation of the monsoons a trade 
secret, since Greek traders, who were scattered around 
the Indian Ocean, would have certainly discovered it, 
and (3) that the Arabs were unable to build ships that 
would survive the force of the southwest monsoon in 
the open sea, Space prohibits a detailed discussion of 
these points, and the writer will limit himself to a few 
observations here. The fact that classical writers desig- 
nated Hippalus’ work as a discovery in no way proves 
that the Arabs and Indians did not use the southwest 
monsoon before his time. We must remember that the 
classical authors were writing from a western point of 
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Greek and Roman sailings from Egypt to ports 
along the Red Sea and as far as the Arabian port 
of Cana began no later than September (Periplus 


pars. 6, 24). That a part of the merchant fleet 
based in Egypt specialized in incense trade and 
made regular rounds of the incense ports is sug- 
gested by these paragraphs in the Periplus and 
implied by Pliny (VI. xxvi. 104). But voyages to 
Somali and East African ports and to points be- 
yond Cana were undertaken no later than July 
(Periplus pars. 14, 39, 49, 56; Pliny VI. xxvi. 
104). According to the Periplus, there were two 
major sea routes to the south and east. One led to 
ports on the African side of the Red Sea (pars. 
2-6), to the myrrh and frankincense ports on the 


view and, from that point of view, Hippalus’ successful 
use of the southwest monsoon was an important dis- 
covery. But this tells us nothing about Arab and Indian 
achievements before the time of Hippalus. It is in- 
credible that Arab and Indian seamen, who had been 
plying this ocean for many centuries, would not have 
discovered and used the southwest monsoon in their 
voyages. This of course brings up the question of trade 
secrets. Doubtless some early Greek traders, who were 
settled in ports around the Indian Ocean, did know of 
the alternation of the monsoons, and probably also knew 
that the Arab and Indian fleets used the southwest 
monsoon to advantage. While it is one thing to know 
of the practice, it is quite a different matter to learn 
the principles of navigation that made such voyages 
possible. It is precisely in this area of knowledge that 
secrecy ruled. Furthermore, the lack of knowledge of 
places in the Indian Ocean beyond the Gulf of Aden 
among classical authors as late as Strabo’s sources, 
together with abundant evidence that Aden and neigh- 
boring ports on both the Arabian and Somali coasts 
served as points of transshipment clearly indicate that 
Greek fleets did not yet sail beyond the Gulf of Aden. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the Arabs made a con- 
certed effort—perhaps involving various forms of intimi- 
dation—to keep the Greeks out of the Indian Ocean and 
to guard their trade secrets; only in this way could they 
maintain their monopoly over this lucrative trade. With 
regard to ships, it is difficult to believe that the ancient 
Arabs lagged seriously behind other nations in knowl- 
edge of ship construction. Apart from the fact that the 
Arabs living on the shores of the Indian Ocean were 
inevitably involved in fishing and trading on the sea 
throughout their history, from at least the tenth cen- 
tury B.C. onwards, they were in more-or-less constant 
contact with countries which boasted of skilled ship build- 
ers, and if their own country lacked good materials, such 
materials were available in Ethiopia, East Africa, and 
lands with whom they enjoyed favorable trade relations. 
Because of their coveted incense, they were in a position 
to secure both materials and man-power necessary to 
build fleets equal to any afloat. That they also used 
vessels of inferior construction is also clear, but these 
appear to have been used for local voyages. 
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Somali coast (pars. 7-14), and to markets farther 
south in Azania (pars. 15-18). Ships using this 
route often sailed to India from the Market of 
Spices [probably near Cape Guardafui] (par. 57). 

The principal route, however, was aimed at 
Arabian and Indian trade. Ships engaged in this 
traffic called at Muza (par. 24), Ocelis or Eudae- 
mon Arabia in earlier periods,** where they took 
on Arabian myrrh and probably Somali frankin- 
cense and myrrh brought there by local ships; 
Cana (Periplus pars. 27-28; Pliny VI. xxvi. 104), 
the principal Arabian frankincense port: and then 
sailed either to (1) the Persian Gulf, a route 
which included a stop at Omana where frankin- 
cense was imported (Periplus pars. 30, 32-37), 
(2) northwest India, including calls at Barbari- 
cum, where frankincense was also imported ( Peri- 
plus pars. 39, 41-49, 57), and Barygaza, or (3) 
southwest India with stops at a number of ports 
including Muziris (Periplus par. 57; Pliny VI. 
xxvi. 104). To go to northwest India, ships 
hugged the Arabian shore for three days after 
leaving Cana—roughly to Syagrus [Ras Fartak]— 
and then held course into the open sea. Ships 
bound for Muziris and other southwest Indian 
ports set out from Cana for the open sea, heading 
considerably off-wind (Periplus par. 57; Pliny V1. 
xxvi. 100-101). Although frankincense is not spe- 
cifically listed as an import at Muziris, we can 
safely assume that it was one of the commodities 
which made up the “cargoes from Arabia,” de- 
scribed by the Periplus (par. 54). 

The return voyage from India began between 
early December and the middle of January, ac- 
cording to Pliny (VI. xxvi. 106). Again several 
routes were available: (1) from both northwest 
and southwest India direct to Ocelis, the normal 
route with favorable winds (Periplus par. 25), 
(2) from India to Moscha, where ships making 
a late departure from India wintered and traded 
merchandise for frankincense which was then 
taken to Egypt (Periplus par. 32), and (3) from 
India to Dioscorida [socotra] and the Somali 
coast, although the Periplus implies that this route 
was primarily used by Indian shippers who called 
at ports on the Somali coast to exchange cargoes 
(pars. 14, 31). 

The relative importance of the major land and 
sea routes cannot be determined with certainty at 


“Pliny VI.xxvi.104. That these ports had been 


superseded by Muza by the middle of the first century 
A.b., is clear from the Periplus pars. 25-6. 


this time. Probably the major share of incense 
traffic moved over land routes in early times, but 
Egyptian voyages to Punt, Solomon’s Phoenician- 
built fleet operating from Ezion-geber, and Arab 
trade indicate that sea routes were also used. In 
the Greco-Roman period, the bulk of frankincense 
and myrrh seems to have been transported by sea, 
though the continued use of the major land route 
is clear from Pliny and Strabo (see above). A 
number of variable factors, including the com- 
parative security of the routes and the costs of 
shipment, determined the merchant’s choice of 
carrier. For example, piracy on the high seas was 
common at times, according to Pliny (VI. xxvi. 
101) and the Periplus (par. 20), and no doubt 
more than one caravan was raided in the course of 
its long overland journey. Until more information 
is forthcoming, we can only conclude that both 
land and sea routes were used in all periods, and 
that their respective importance varied from time 
to time depending on political and economic 
conditions. 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF THE INCENSE TRADE 


That trade in incense brought great wealth to 
South Arabia is clear from the classical sources. 
According to Strabo, the South Arabian cities 
were prosperous (16.4.3), and the Sabaean court 
lived in effeminate luxury (16.4.19). He notes 
that they had great quantities of silver and gold 
articles, including vessels, tripods, and couches, 
and that they decorated the doors, walls, and ceil- 
ings of their houses with silver, gold, and ivory, 
inlaid with precious stones (16.4.19). Diodorus 
Siculus echoes this description and adds to the list 
gilded columns, capitals with silver figures, and 
recessed panels of gold set with precious stones 
(III. 47. 5-7). While these descriptions may be 
exaggerated, it was South Arabia’s wealth that 
caused Augustus to send Aelius Gallus on the 
abortive Arabian campaign in 24 B.c.; his aim, 
according to Strabo (16. 4. 22), was to win wealthy 
friends or to conquer wealthy enemies. 

Pliny describes the South Arabs as the wealthi- 
est race in the world, and attributes their opulence 
to the fact that they receive the vast riches of 
Rome and Parthia and buy nothing in return (VI. 
xxxii. 162). This supposed parsimoniousness 1S 
not supported by the lists of Arabian imports pre- 
served in the Periplus.** An analysis of these lists 


“3 See Schoff’s convenient lists on pp. 284-88. 
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shows that Arabian imports compare favorably in 
value with those of India and the African coast. 
Pliny also tells us that, conservatively estimated, 
trade with Arabia, India, and China cost the 
Roman Empire 100 million sesterces annually 
(XII. xli. 84). He notes elsewhere (VI. xxvi. 101) 
that Indian trade alone was valued at 50 million 
sesterces annually, or about one-half the above 
figure. Since most of the trade with China was 
channeled through Indian ports (Periplus par. 64) 
and should probably be included in this figure, we 
can assume that the other half, about 50 million 
sesterces, was spent for Arabian commodities. Pre- 
sumably not all of this sum went to South Arabia, 
since a portion must have been used to pay for 
pearls and other exports at Persian Gulf ports. 
But even with allowances for the Persian Gulf 
trade and for the purchase of imports, South 
Arabia’s income, derived largely from its incense 
trade with the Roman and Parthian Empires, was 
staggering. 

The American Foundation’s excavations in 
South Arabia ** confirmed the extent of trade and 
the high level of prosperity enjoyed by the region 
during the last centuries B. c. and the first century 
4.p. Several examples of Italian Sigillata and 
other foreign fabrics were found at Timna‘, and 
have now been studied in detail by Howard Com- 
fort; *° they occur in sufficient quantity to suggest 
that they were fairly common imports. A number 
of Hellenistic bronze statues and other objects 
were also discovered, which were either imported 
direct from a center such as Alexandria, or more 
probably were cast locally from imported molds, 
as noted by Berta Segall.4* On the other hand, a 
bronze statuette of a dancing girl found at Khor 
‘dri ‘7 [possibly the site of Moscha of the Peri- 
plus],*8 which has been identified as Indian in 
origin and dated about the second century A. D. 


“For details, see Wendell Phillips, Qataban and Sheba 
(New York, 1955); R. LeBaron Bowen, Frank P. Al- 
bright et al., Archaeological Discoveries in South Arabia; 
and other forthcoming volumes in the Publications of the 
American Foundation for the Study of Man. 

“““Tmported Pottery and Glass from Timna'‘,” Archae- 
ological Discoveries in South Arabia, pp. 199-207. 

“““The Lion-Riders from Timna‘,” ibid., pp. 155-64; 
“Sculpture from Arabia Felix; The Hellenistic Period,” 
AJA, 59 (1955), 207-14. 

“F. P. Albright, “ From South Arabia,” Archaeology, 
7 (1954), 254. 

““G. W. Van Beek, “ Ancient Frankincense-Producing 


Areas,” Archaeological Discoveries in South Arabia, p. 
141, 
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by Ludwig Bachhofer, is clear evidence of trade 
with the east. These and a number of other 
objects, coming as they do from the excavation of 
relatively small areas of only a few sites, give us 
a glimpse of the wealth of the ancient South Arabs 
and the east-west range of their trade, the founda- 
tion of which was largely the production and dis- 
tribution of frankincense and myrrh. 


It is probable that the economic strength of 
South Arabia was equally great through most of 
the first millennium z.c. Aside from the evidence 
for early South Arabian trade cited above, the 
discovery of several pieces of South Arabian sculp- 
ture, which are strongly influenced by sculpture 
from the north—specifically from Syro-Phoenicia 
—can hardly be explained apart from commercial 
relations.*® While the demand for incense was 
probably less in early times as Pliny suggests (XTI. 
xxxil. 58), the revenue derived from the exchange 
and transshipment of Indian and African mer- 
chandise at Arabian ports may have largely com- 
pensated for the lower income from incense traffic. 


POLITICAL EFFECTS OF THE INCENSE TRADE 


The flourishing incense trade must have led to 
a constant struggle between the various South 
Arabian states for control of the frankincense- and 
myrrh-producing areas, and for mastery of ports 
and trade routes. We are not suggesting that the 
political history of ancient South Arabia should 
be interpreted solely in terms of contention for 
the monopoly of incense traffic; we are emphasiz- 
ing that it was one of several decisive factors that 
played a role in the rise and fall of states.°° 


The location of the myrrh- and frankincense- 
producing areas of Arabia, which are separated by 
several hundred miles of difficult terrain, and the 
multiplicity of sea and land incense routes made 
absolute control of all incense traffic by any South 
Arabian state extremely difficult, though not im- 
possible. The inevitable result was a division in 
the control of incense between the western states, 


i.e., Saba’, Ma‘in, Qatabin, and ’Ausin, on the 


*° See Berta Segall, “ Problems of Copy and Adapta- 
tion in the Second Quarter of the First Millennium B. c.,” 
AJA, 60 (1956), 165-70; “ Sculpture from Arabia Felix: 
The Earliest Phase,” Ars Orientalis, 2 (1957), 35-42. 

5° For a similar interpretation, see J. Ryckmans, L’in- 
stitution monarchique en Arabie méridionale avant 
VIslam (Louvain, 1951), pp. 134ff., though we place 
greater emphasis on early sea trade, for reasons dis- 
cussed above. 
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one hand, and the eastern state, Hadhramaut— 
which apparently included Dhofar throughout 
much if not all of pre-Islamic history—on the 
other. Thus one of the western states might 
monopolize the myrrh region of southwest Arabia, 
the frankincense and myrrh ports of the neigh- 
boring Somali coast, the important western over- 
land route to the north, and the ports in the 
southwest corner of the peninsula, Muza, Ocelis, 
and Eudaemon Arabia [Aden]. The eastern state 
would then be left in control of the frankincense- 
producing area of Dhofar, the overland track from 
Hadhramaut to Gerrha, and the sea routes to the 
Persian Gulf and India. Of course, this division 
was not hard and fast; there were crossings of the 
line at different times through conquests or com- 
mercial agreements. 

As yet we do not have enough information to 
write a detailed and connected political history of 
ancient South Arabia along the lines of the his- 
tories of Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopotamia. An- 
nalistic and narrative texts from South Arabia 
are few and, owing to its peripheral location, 
South Arabia was not a sufficiently strong force in 
the political life of the north to figure prominently 
in historical texts of that region. But classical 
sources and some South Arabic texts do contain 
material that enables us to illustrate the shifting 
control of the incense regions in several periods. 

In the fourth century B.c., Theophrastus re- 
ported that the Sabaeans controlled the frankin- 
cense regions of Arabia and adjacent islands; the 
latter should perhaps be interpreted as the Somali 
coast, since no islands off Arabia produced incense, 
as far as we know (IX. iv.5,10). If the sources 
used by Theophrastus are correct—and this is not 
altogether certain—they must go back to the sec- 
ond half of the fifth century when Karib’il Watar, 
the last Mukarrib and first King of Saba’, con- 
trolled as vassals or through conquest Ma‘in, 
Qatabin, ’Ausin, Hadhramaut,** and perhaps Dho- 
fir. By holding sway over these states, Saba’ was 
able to exercise a monopoly over the incense traffic, 
and thus reassert its domination of South Arabian 
trade.®* Discoveries in Ethiopia ** show that the 





5 For an excellent summary of these campaigns, see 
M. Héfner and H. von Wissmann, op. cit., pp. 293-95. 

52 See W. F. Albright, “ The Chaldaean Inscriptions in 
Proto-Arabic Script,” BASOR, 128 (1952), 45. 

** Although space does not permit a detailed discus- 
sion here, much of the material recovered by the German 
Expedition (see D. Krencker, Altere Denkmdler Norda- 


Aksum Plateau was also under Sabaean control 
during this period, and, in view of Sabaean ex- 
pansion to the east and west, there can be little 
doubt that Saba’ dominated the more accessible 
coast of northern Somaliland and its frankincense 
and myrrh production. 


But the Sabaean monopoly was short-lived; by 
the end of the fifth or early in the fourth century 
B.c., Ma‘in and Hadhramaut had become more 
powerful and were linked together under the same 
royal family.** This union enabled these states 
to open a route through the Ramlet Sabatein, 
bypassing both Qatabin and Saba’*® and depriv- 
ing them of revenue from trade in Arabian frank- 
incense. Here we have a rough east-west division 
of South Arabian incense trade, except that Ma‘in 
was allied to the eastern state. To the western 
states remained the myrrh-producing region of 
Arabia and possibly the frankincense and myrrh 
regions of Somaliland. It seems probable that 
with the northern overland route in the hands of 
Ma‘in and Hadhramaut, the western states, Saba’ 
and Qatabin, channeled their trade through ports 
in the southwest corner of the peninsula; if future 
excavation discloses that one or more of these ports 
flourished in this period, we shall have strong sup- 
port for this suggestion. 

A similar division of control over the incense 
areas prevailed in the early first century B.C. 
Pliny, whose source in this instance must go back 
to this period,®® makes it clear that Qatabin was 
the most powerful of the western states. He notes 
in particular that all frankincense had to be ex- 
ported through Qatabin (XII. xxxii. 63-64), and 
that Qataban not only controlled the port of Ocelis 
(XII. xlii. 88), but also held an absolute monopoly 
over the cinnamon trade (XII. xlii. 93). The fact 
that Pliny did not know of the frankincense- 
producing area of Somaliland (XII. xxx. 51) may 
indicate that Qatabin also dominated that region 


bessiniens, Deutsche Aksum-Ezpedition II ([Berlin, 


1913]), and by the more recent French Expedition (A. 
Caquot, A. J. Drewes, “Les monuments recueillis a 
Magqallé,” Annales d’Ethiopie, 1 [1955], 17-32), belongs 
to the fifth-fourth centuries B.c., and points to control 
of the region by this energetic Sabaean ruler. 

84 Héfner and von Wissmann, op. cit., pp. 328 f. 

°° For a discussion of this route and relevant bibli- 
ography, sce Bowen, “Ancient Trade Routes in South 
Arabia,” op. cit., p. 39. 

°6 The apparent conflicts in Pliny are probably due to 
a conflation of sources, see Héfner and von Wissmann, 


op. cit., pp. 329 f. 
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and its trade. This view agrees with that obtained 
from other sources. For about two centuries, the 
power of Qatabin had been increasing, and it 
reached its zenith in the first century B.c. At that 
time Saba’ was weak, and Ma‘in was a vassal to 
Qatabin ; Qataban therefore was able to extend its 
control over the entire southwest corner of Arabia 
to Bab el-Mandeb, and almost certainly over the 
incense ports on the Somali coast also. While 
Qatabin monopolized western incense production 
and channels of distribution, Hadhramaut pre- 
sumably controlled the eastern frankincense forests 
of Dhofar, the overland route to Gerrha, and the 
sea routes to the east. The fact that eastern (Dho- 
far) frankincense moved westward to Sabota 
[Shabwa] and then to Thomna [Timna‘] (Pliny, 
XII. xxxii. 63-64) suggests that a mutually bene- 
ficial trade agreement had been worked out be- 
tween the principals, Qataban and Hadhramaut.** 

At the time of the Periplus, about the middle 
of the first century A.D., the east-west division 
remained, though control of western incense pro- 
duction had once again changed hands. Saba’ 
replaced Qatabin—the eastern part of which had 
been conquered by Hadhramaut about the first 
quarter of the first century A. D.—-as the principal 
power in the west,°* while Hadhramaut continued 
to rule the east. That Saba’ controlled the major 


57We assume here that Hadhramaut was an inde- 
pendent state during this period, in spite of the fact 
that Pliny earlier describes it as a district of the Sa- 
baeans. Among other reasons for this assumption, it is 
difficult to believe that a strong Qatabin, whose terri- 
tory was situated between Saba’ and Hadhramaut, would 
have permitted Sabaean control of the capital of Ha- 
dhramaut, Shabwa. Perhaps Pliny’s source describes 
the situation at an earlier period. 

**It should be noted in this connection that the new 
Louvain chronology, by which the foundation of Saba’ 
and Dhii-Raidan is placed in the second half of the third 
century A.D., is a completely erroneous reconstruction 
and has seriously vitiated the otherwise excellent paper 
of J. Ryckmans, “ Petits royaumes sud-arabes d’aprés 
les auteurs classiques,” Le Muséon, 70 (1957), 76-96. 


portion of the myrrh-producing area of Arabia is 
clear from our sources. According to the Periplus 
(par. 24), only one Arabian port—Muza—exported 
myrrh, and it belonged to the kingdom of Saba’. 
The fact that the Sabaeans were able to channel 
all myrrh destined to be shipped by sea through 
Muza is a strong indication that they held much 
if not all of the Arabian myrrh groves. It is also 
quite probable that Saba’ controlled the major 
western land route to the north after the end of 
Minaean independence late in the first century B. c. 
The Periplus also indicates that Saba’ largely 
dominated the trade of Somaliland, although the 
latter was shared by Greeks, Romans, Indians, and 
Hadhramis (pars. 7, 8, 14, 27). Hadhramaut, on 
the other hand, controlled the Arabian frankin- 
cense area in Dhofar, as stated in the Periplus 
(pars. 27, 29, 32), and confirmed by Hadhrami 
inscriptions and bronze coins found at Khér Réri 
by F. P. Albright for the American Foundation 
in 1952.°° In spite of the competition of Greek 
and ltoman merchant fleets, Hadhrami ships 
shared in the trade of the Persian Gulf and India 
(Periplus par. 27), with frankincense as their 
principal bartering commodity. 

Whether desire for control of the incense regions 
and routes was the chief cause of the above-men- 
tioned shifts in the political scene is not known. 
The various states were certainly aware of the 
economic advantages to be derived from possession 
of the areas of incense production and from con- 
trol of ports and trade routes. For this reason 
alone, the incense traffic must have been a power- 
ful force in determining the course of the political 
history of ancient South Arabia. 


°°See F. P. Albright, “Explorations in Dhofar, 
Oman,” Antiquity, 113 (1955), 38. The coins, not yet 
published, are identical with a group acquired by Freya 
Stark between Shihr and Tarim in Hadhramaut, and 
published by John Walker, “A New Type of South 
Arabian Coinage,” Numismatic Chronicle, series 5, 17 
(1937), 260-79. 
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THE PLACE OF GAURACANDRIKA IN BENGALI VAISNAVA LYRICS* 


Epwarp C. Dimock 


HarRVARD UNIVERSITY 


I. INTRODUCTION 


THE LyRIcS which are to follow are padas— 
devotional lyrics of a type peculiarly Vaisnava, 
and, in this case, peculiarly Bengali. It is difficult 
to define the pada as a form, and the history of 
its development is beyond the scope of this paper.° 
One may say only that a pada is usually from 
twelve to fifteen or sixteen lines long, and that in 
recitation the second couplet is the refrain. The 
only other internal common characteristic of these 
lyrics is their subject matter: they deal with some 
aspect of the lila* of Radha and Krsna as it is 
described in the Bhagvata-purdna—the basic text 
of Bengal Vaisnavism—or with a parallel to that 
lila in the life of him who was considered the 
avatar of Krsna in the Kali Age (the present era) 
—Caitanya. They are religious songs, then. But 
they pretend to no great depth of religious ideas. 
They are devotional, and they depend, as all lyrics 
depend, on the beauty of their language,‘ on sug- 


*My thanks are due to Professor Sukumar Sen, of 
the University of Calcutta, who read the paper before 
publication and offered his very helpful comments and 
suggestions, most of which are incorporated within; to 
Mr. Bhabataran Datta of Calcutta, for his help with 
some of the knottier translation problems; and above 
all to Professor Daniel H. H. Ingalls, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, for his encouragement, comment, and help in 
preparing the paper for publication. 

* Sukumar Sen, in his History of Brajabuli Literature 
(hereinafter referred to as HBBL) traces their develop- 
ment from the tendency toward lyricism in the Sanskrit 
kavya of the time of the beginning of the Christian era, 
through the Buddhist caryds, to the pada of the 16th 
and 17th centuries; it was in this period that the form 
reached its pinnacle of beauty and popularity, under the 
inspiration of the life of Caitanya. 

*lild is one of the many Vaisnava terms which defy 
ready translation, The meaning is “ sportiveness,” 
amorous or not; but the connotation is that, behind the 
seemingly random and often seemingly immoral mani- 
festation of Divine Will, there is meaning which is not 
comprehensible in ordinary human terms. 

‘The language used for some of the poems is Bengali, 
for the rest an artificial creation called Brajabuli, which 
Was, traditionally, the speech of Krsna. It is a some- 
mes strained but sometimes effective mixture of Ben- 
gali and Maithili, and was used only by Vaisnavas of 
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gestion, on music, for their power of arousing 
emotion in the listener. And they are sectarian. 
They presuppose belief in a theology of a very 
particular nature. 

As religious songs, they are still used in Bengal 
as a part of Vaisnava worship;* and padas of 
viraha (separation), including some of the most 
beautiful and moving of all padas, are used by 
non-Vaisnavas as well as Vaisnavas at Sraddha 
(funeral) ceremonies. Like other creations of 
extraordinary beauty of other parts of the world 
which were originally of sectarian origin, they are 
no longer the exclusive property of the sect which 
gave them birth. Bengal, Vaisnava or not, has 
adopted them as a part of her religious, literary, 
and cultural heritage. They are read by people for 
pleasure as well as devotion, sung in concerts as 
well as in worship, and every educated man has 
quotations from them on the tip of his tongue. 
In all, it is perhaps not unfair to say that they 
have been the greatest single influence upon 
modern Bengali literary and religious thought. 

To read the padas, if only from the point of 


this time as a vehicle for their religious expression. 
See Sen HBBL, Chapter I, and S. K. Chatterji, Origin 
and Development of the Bengali Language (Calcutta 
University, 1926), 1, 103 ff. Some modern writers, how- 
ever, have used the medium as a tour de force; e.g. 
Rabindranath Tagore’s Bhanusimha-thakurer paddvali. 

5 As a part of worship, they are sung in a form called 
by the generic name kirtan—a term descriptive of poetry 
and music. In kirtan the padas are usually accompanied 
by the simple but moving rhythm of the khol—a long, 
cylindrical, two-toned drum—and by cymbals. The me- 
lodic line, of course, is carried by voice. It is claimed by 
the early Caitanyite writers that Caitanya himself intro- 
duced the kirtan, although this is debated by modern 
scholars; see S. K. De, Vaisnava Faith and Movement, 
p. 59, note 3. That he popularized it as a form of wor- 
ship is generally accepted. A large number of padas 
described and glorify the kirtan, and Caitanya’s beauty 
and abandon as he gives himself up to emotion in the 
dance. See Padakalpataru, 4, padas 2059-2111. 

Kirtan traditionally takes three forms: samkirtan, 
group worship with the above characteristics; ndma- 
samkirtan, repetition of one or hundreds of the names 
of God; and nagarakirtan, a street processional with 
music, singing, and dancing. 
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view of their poetic merit, some concepts peculiar 
to Bengal Vaisnavism must be taken into con- 
sideration. For one thing, rooted deep in the 
Vaisnava religion and reflected in its texts is an 
extremely complex classification of proper and 
efficacious attitudes and conduct on the part of the 
devotee toward Krsna.* There are five basic atti- 
tudes which lead to right relationship: sdanti 
(peace), looking upon Krsna as the impersonal 
Supreme; ddsya (obedience), service to Krsna as 
a servant to his master; sakhya (friendship), look- 
ing upon Krsna as an intimate friend; vdtsalya 
(tenderness), as the love of a parent for his child; 
and rati (passionate love), as of a woman for a 
man.” They are of ascending importance, the ulti- 
mate being to love Krsna as Radha did in Vrnda- 
vana. Each of these attitudes gives rise to a cor- 
responding emotion in the heart of the devotee: a 
feeling of peace, or obedience, or friendship, or 
tenderness, or passion (madhura or &rngdra). 
These subjective feelings are termed rasas, as in 
poetics. The rasa of passion is subdivided: it can 
be felt either in terms of sambhoga (union), or 
vipralambha (disunion, separation). And these 
two are further subdivided: sambhoga into purva- 
raga (before union), and the various other phases 
of union, and vipralambha into mana (pique) and 
the other causes of separation, temporary or per- 
manent. It will be noticed that the classification 
is that of Sanskrit poetry and erotics, but directed 
to a different ultimate aim. 

Kach pada is of a given rasa. There will be, for 
example, a series of padas in vatsalya-rasa, in 
which the poet will describe the youth, beauty, and 
mischievousness of the boy Krsna or the boy Cai- 
tanya, or a series of padas in one of the various 
subdivisions of madhura-rasa, in which the poet 
will describe the dalliance of Krsna with the Gopis 
in the groves of Vrndavana or the admiration of 
the women of Navadvip for Caitanya. But the 
padas are not such simple descriptions as might 


*Complete lists of these classifications can be found, 
in English, in Sen HBBL, pp. 19-22; in De VFM, pp. 
136 ff. For a discussion of the poetic conventions upon 
which the classifications are based, see S. K. De, San- 
skrit Poetics, 1, 254-259. In Sanskrit, the analyses 
ean be found in Ripa Gosvimin’s Bhakti-rasdmrta- 
sindhu and Ujjvala-nilamani. There is a somewhat less 
comprehensive but clearly stated comment on the matter 
by Grierson, in his article Gleanings from the Bhakta- 
mala, in the JRAS for 1909. 

*Adi-lila I11:9ff; Ripa Gosvimin’s works, note 6 
above; Sen HBBL and De VFM, loc. cit. 


be thought from this. The poets, so to speak, 
become part of the scene which they describe. 
They become the father of the boy Krsna or the 
boy Caitanya, or a Gopi with whom Krsna lingers, 
or a friend of Radha readying her for her tryst, or 
watching the love-making of the divine pair, or 
comforting her in her separation from her lover. 
In their bhanitas (signature lines), they speak 
directly to the couple, and perhaps offer their com- 
ments and suggestions to them. Nor is this mere 
convention. Bhdva is a term which is usually 
rendered “emotion,” but in Vaisnava context it 
means far more. It signifies such depth of emotion 
that one’s personality is changed. That a pada- 
writer, for example, will be so moved by his vision 
of the Divine that he will partake of it; that he 
will feel so much passionate love for Krsna that he 
becomes Radha, as Krsna’s lover. It is a char- 
acteristic not only of the pada-writers. It is true 
of Vaisnavas as a whole, and to the present day. 
It indicates, perhaps better than any other single 
fact, the strange warmth, intimacy, and intensity, 
of the Vaisnava faith. 

There is, then, this division of the whole corpus 
of padas into the rasas in which they are written. 
This applies not only in the performance of kirtan, 
whether in concert or devotion, but whenever a col- 
lection of padas is made, read, or sung. A pada 
of a given rasa may not be read or sung among 
padas of certain other rasas.§ Nor are padas of all 
rasas to be read or sung at any time. Gosthd 
padas, for example—a class under sambhoga, fur- 
ther under samksipta*—are not to be sung at 
night, this rasa being a morning rasa. And, before 
the body of padas of any given rasa, an introduc- 
tory pada, called Gauracandrik@, is read or sung. 


II. GAURACANDRA 


Gauracandra*® (golden moon) is the term 
most often used in the padas to refer to Caitanya. 
the Vaisnava revisalist of 16th century Bengal. 
Details of his life can be found elsewhere."? For 


* For details on this, and for proper times for padas 
of a given rasa, see Paddmrta-madhuri, volume I, 
bhiimika p. 29. 

* “brief meeting ”"—referring here to the opportunities 
for meeting which the lovers had while tending the 
cattle. 

*°Caitanya is often compared to the moon which 
drives away the darkness of the mind: Caitanya-cart 
tamrta Adi I: 47f; Padakalpataru padas 622, etc. 

1 The sources for this brief sketch are the Caitanya- 
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our present purposes it is enough to give the barest 
outline. Caitanya—his name was Visvambhara, 
before his initiation into an ascetic order—was 
born in the Bengali month of Phalgun (February- 
March), on the night of an eclipse of the full 
moon in A.D. 1486, in the city of Navadvip 
(Nadiya). His family was a pious and respected 
one, of Vaisnava faith, and there is every indica- 
tion that Visvambhara grew up under the tolerant 
and lavish affection of his parents. His elder 
brother, named Viévaripa, had left home to take 
samnyasa, leaving his mother heart-broken. Of 
Caitanya’s early childhood, little can be gleaned 
from the writings; the facts have become so inter- 
woven with the legends of Krsna’s boyhood that 
it is not possible to separate fact from fiction. It 
is probable that his education was primarily in 
grammar, since there are many references through- 
out his biographies to his disputes with pandits 
on the subject in the early period of his life. That 
he was a brilliant student, however, as is claimed, 
is not unquestionable. The very desire of his bi- 
ographers to depict him as such makes their claims 
suspect.‘ In any case, he soon took on marital 
responsibilities, but his wife died, it is said of 
snake-bite, while he was on a trip in East Bengal. 
He married again, soon after his return, his second 
wife being a high-born girl named Visnupriya. At 
this time of his life, there was no suspicion of the 
saint about him. Then, when he was twenty-two 
years old, he made a trip to the city of Gaya, to 
perform his father’s funeral obsequies. What hap- 
pened there is a mystery. The orthodox biogra- 
phers hint that it had something to do with his 


caritamrta of Krsna-disa Kaviraija and the Caitanya- 
bhagavata of Vrndivana-disa. For a complete and ex- 
cellent evaluation of the various sources for Caitanya’s 
life, see Bimanobihari Majumdar, Sricaitcnyacariter 
upddan, In De VFM, pp. 51 ff, and Melville Kennedy, 
The Caitanya Movement, discussions of the subject in 
English can be found. 

“Krsna-disa Kavirija, the author of the Caitanya- 
caritamrta and himself an immensely learned man, goes 
to rather fantastic lengths to describe Caitanya’s schol- 
arship. At several points (for example Madhya VIII: 
170f, XX: 206f), he has Caitanya quoting freely from 
works which had not yet been written. Caitanya’s Ben- 
gali biographies all have extensive references to his 
academic achievements. In English, see De VFM, pp. 
51 f, and Kennedy CM, pp. 14 ff. 

One of the most popular folk-tales of Bengal, with 
questionable textual basis, tells how Caitanya once threw 
his most brilliant philosophical treatise into the river, 
jm remorse for having shattered a friend’s pride of 
scholarship with it. 
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acceptance of Isvara Puri, an “ emotional ascetic,” 
as guru. It seems probable that this was more an 
effect than a cause. But whatever the cause, he 
returned to Navadvip God-maddened, and in a 
very short time became the center of intense 
Vaisnava activity in that city. For a year, he lived 
in and surrounded by a religious frenzy, with 
kirtan each night in the courtyard of his elderly 
friend and neighbor Srivas. At the end of that 
time, he decided to follow his brother into 
samnydsa, despite his mother’s tears. He took his 
initiation at the hands of one Keéava Bharati,'* 
and with it the name of Krsna-Caitanya. He had 
every intention of going to spend his days in 
Vrndavana, the place of his beloved Krsna; but he 
acceded to his mother’s request, and went instead 
to Puri in Orissa, a place not as difficult of access 
from Navidvip. There he stayed, except for pil- 
grimages to the south and west, and one to the 
north, for the rest of his days; and here his friends 
and disciples from Bengal visited him annually on 
the occasion of the Car Festival of Jagannath, 
drawing from him the inspiration which kept vital 
the revival which he had nurtured in his native 
city. It is recorded that he died in 1533, although 
the manner of his death is not clear, from the 
extant texts.** 


No sketchy presentation of his life will make 
clear the power of his personality. The padas 
about him will give some inkling of it, but a 
greater indication, it seems to me, is that his force 
and emotional depth, probably more than any 
theological or intellectual pre-eminence, was such 
that his contemporaries considered him divine, 
either as an avatar of Krsna, or as Krsna himself. 
It is probable that it was over his objections that 


*® There is some question about the order into which 
he went. As S. K. De (VFM p. 12) says, “ indications 
are strong that (he) formally belonged to the DaSanimi 
order of Samkara samnyasins, even though the ultimate 
form which he gave to Vaisnava bhakti has nothing to 
do with Samkara’s extreme Advaitavida.” 

*The dating is that of Majumdar, Sricaitanyacariter 
upddan, p. 23. Many pious stories exist, within and 
without the orthodox biographies, of his supernatural 
disappearance in one form or another. As has often 
been pointed out, one of the less authoritative biog- 
raphies (Jayinanda’s Caitanya-mangala) records a 
story which is possibly near the truth: that he injured 
his foot during his wild dancing, and died from an 
infection of it, Interestingly enough, this is the story 
told at the Ridhai-kanta Math, an orthodox monastery 
at Puri, where the monks will point out to the visitor 
the room in which they say Caitanya died of this injury. 
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he was so considered. There is a passage in the 
Caitanya-caritimrta, the most orthodox of his 
biographies, which quotes him as saying to people 
who were referring to him as Krsna: 


Never take a mortal man as (an avatar of) 
Krsna. 

A samnydsin is (but) a particle of divinity, an 
ordinary man (but) a particle of light; 

but the full Krsna is like the sun itself. 

A mortal man (cannot be) equal to God.’® 


But the attitude of those who believed in him was 
not changed by this. The writers of the Gaura- 
padas—padas on Caitanya—accept his divinity 
with joy, whether it be according to the thought of 
his early Navadvip followers, who looked upon him 
in simple faith as Krsna without qualification, or 
according to the thought of the later and more 
refined Vrndavana school of the Gosvamins,** the 
six “ Fathers ” of the sect, who, in their elaborate 
works, deduced and defined the orthodox theology 
for the ages to come. The school of the Gosvamins 
held the person and memory of Caitanya in 
reverence, but, although the position is not clearly 
established in any of their works, the bulk of their 
thought was centered not on the “Krsna of the 
Kali Age,” but on the Krsna of the Dvapara Age— 
the Krsna of the Bhagavata.” 

In order to understand the Gaurapadas, it will 
be necessary to go a little deeper into the thought 
of the early Vaisnavas, including the pada-writers, 

‘© Caitanya-caritdmrta, Madhya XVIII: 104-105: 

jivddhame krsnajidna kabhu na kariya 
sannydsi citkana jiva kiranakanasama 

. . » ptirna krsna hay siryyopama 

jiva (dr) isvaratattva kabhu nahe sama 

‘*°Namely Ripa, Sanitana, Jiva, Raghunitha-disa, 
Raghunitha Bhatta, and Gopila Bhatta. They were 
men who, in one way or another, were sent by Caitanya 
to Vrndivana for the expressed purpose of establishing 
there a Vaisnava center and defining the theology of the 
sect. Perhaps the most famous of their pupils was 
Krsna-disa Kaviraja, 

** The finest summary of their work which I have 
found is in De, VFM, chapter 5. The substance of their 
position on Caitanya is that, despite calling him an 
avatar, they center their attention on developing a 
Krsna-theology—presenting Krsna, not as an avatdr 
himself of Visnu, but as the highest God. Thus, while 
Caitanya occupies an exalted place in their religion, he 
is, for all intents and purposes, ignored in their theology. 
The whole Adi-lila of the Caitanya-caritémrta reflects 
this position, The Navadvip school, on the other hand, 
is represented by such men and works as the Caitanya- 
bhdgavata of Vrndivana-disa, and by most of the pada- 
writers. 





about Caitanya. That these early followers looked 
upon him as an avatdr of Krsna is clear from 
innumerable passages. The Caitanya-caritamrta, 
for example, has in Adi II: 91 


Krsna . . . the source of avatars, 
made avatar in the form of Caitanya.”* 


But it is just as clear that they leoked upon him 
as an avatar of Radha as well. Again in Cattanya- 
caritamrta, Adi IV: 49-50, 


Radha and Krsna were one soul in two 
bodies ... 

and (even) the two bodies became one— 
Caitanya.’® 


As will be seen, Caitanya, in the Gaurapadas, 
acts in either one of these two bhdvas—now he is 
like Krsna, the charming light-hearted boy, mis- 
chievous, arch, playful, or like Krsna the youth, the 
object of the love of the women of Navadvip as 
Krsna was the object of the love of the Gopis at 
Vrndavana; and now he is like Radha, falling 
faint at the sight of a blue cloud, or staring 
mournfully at the dark waters of a river, as Radha 
at the Yamuna. 


One may speculate upon the reasons for this 
curious development. Perhaps the most obvious 
reason for thinking of Caitanya as Radha was his 
incredible emotionalism. The emotional depths 
which can cause a person to faint and weep with 
the thought of love, even love for God, are perhaps 
more feminine than masculine. And Caitanya, 
transported in the Radha-bhava, calls continually 
for his “ husband,” the lord of his life—Krsna. 
In any case, once the doctrine was conceived, the 
details were found to fit. The color of Caitanya’s 
skin is described as golden, the color of Radha, 
while Krsna is blue.*° His religious attitude was 
that of Radha, but the factual details of his life 
allowed for parallels between it and the life of 
Krsna. Caitanya’s taking of a samnydsin’s vows, 
leaving his sorrowing family and friends, is paral- 
lel to Krsna’s departing for Mathura, leaving the 
grief-stricken Gopis. The self-sacrificing love of 
the intimates of Caitanya for his person parallels 


18 sei krsna avatdri ... 
pone caitanyaripe kailo avatara 
1° rddhd-krsna eka dtmda dui deha dhari 
anydnya vildse rasa dsvddana kari 
sei dui eka ebe—caitanyagosvami 
20 There is a full discussion of this question in CC, Adi 
ITI: 29 ff. 
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that of the Gopis for Krsna, and so on. These 
parallels are very carefully drawn out, and go so 
far as to establish Nityananda, Caitanya’s closest 
companion, as an avatar of Krsna’s brother Bala- 
rama, and others of Caitanya’s attendants as 
avatars of Krsna’s attendants in Vrndavana. It is 
an intricate system, the point to which is that 
Caitanya was Radha and Krsna in one: Radha 
without, with the color and grace of Radha’s body, 
and Krsna within, with the full divinity of Krsna. 
He was the lover and beloved in one body, and 
within that body each tasted, in as intimate a way 
as is possible, the love of the other.** In the padas, 
Caitanya himself does not often understand what 
the overpowering emotion is, which drives him to 
frenzy, and makes him weep and grieve. But to 
the writers of the padas it is clear enough: it is 
the viraha of Radha, deprived of her lover. A pada 
of Jnanadisa says: 


He sobs, from time to time, “ O, Lord of 
my life...” 

In the fever of his former viraha, he 
finds no peace.”? 


III. GAURACANDRIKA 


The origin of the practice of singing a Gaura- 
candriké as an introduction to a set of padas is 
obscure. The reason why it developed is perhaps 
obvious: the revered place with Caitanya held, and 
holds, in the religious life of Bengal. As has been 
seen, this reverence was offered him even in his 
lifetime ; many almost contemporary works begin 
with a prandm to him and his disciples. The 
Caitanya-bhagavata of Vrndavana-dasa has as an 
introduction : 


jaya jaya jaya prabhu srigaurangasundara .. . 
“Praise be to the Lord, the beautiful Gauranga 
9 


And the Caitanya-caritamrta has this vandanda at 
the beginning of each section: 

jaya jaya sricaitanya jaya nityananda 

jaya advaitacandra jaya gaura-bhakta-brnda . . . 





** More explicitly, they were one soul, and became two 
bodies (Krsna and Radha) in order to taste each other’s 
sweetness in lilé, and then became one body, Caitanya, 
as the ultimate in union. CC, Adi IV: 85 reads: 

rddha@ krsna eche sada ekai svariipa 
lild-rasa dsvddite dhare dui riipa 

**Vaisnava paddvali, pada 5; also Padakalpataru, 
pada 1897. 
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“ Praise be to Sricaitanya, praise to Nityananda, 
praise to Advaita and the hosts of bhaktas.. .” 


The dramas of Ripa Gosvamin and Ramananda 
Raya also have this sort of introductory homage, 
and it is perhaps here that the source of the 
practice lies. In any case, it was a practice estab- 
lished early, since there is no extant collection of 
padas of the post-Caitanya period which does not 
have it.?* Also, if the pada of Narottama-dasa 
quoted below is genuine, we have some indication 
that the practice came into being very soon after 
Caitanya’s death, since Narottama was his later 
contemporary. This pada also seems to suggest a 
somewhat more complex reason why the practice 
began. It says: 


The heart of him who hears the sweetness of 
the Caitanya-lila is freed from impurity. 

In the heart of him who takes the name of 
Gaura, pure love is born.** 


The interpretation of these lines suggested by 
Navadvipacandra Brajabisi and Khagendranath 
Mitra in their introduction to Padaimrta-madhuri 
(p. 28) is that the purification of the minds and 
hearts of both singer and listener is necessary, 
since some of the padas, particularly those in the 
madhura-rasa on the Radha-Krsna theme, tend to 
be rather frankly sensual. Thus, by taking the 
name of him whose life was known, remembered, 
and beyond reproach, the mind is prepared to re- 
ceive such padas in a purer way. It is not an 
impossible explanation. 

Whatever the facts of its origin, the Gauracan- 
drikd-pada represents a special class of padas, in 
terms of its subject matter and in terms of its 
place of honor in the corpus. It must be noted, 
however, that not all padas on Caitanya are Gaura- 
candrika. There are many prayers, hymns, de- 
scriptions of kirtan, and the like, which cannot be 
considered Gauracandrika because they have no 
counterpart, and no equivalent rasa, in the Krsna- 
lila. We will also find sometimes simple and some- 
times complex theological flights which speak of 
Caitanya as the destroyer of the old ritualism, as 


the elephant of the Kali Age, and in various terms 


23 For some of the Vaisnava anthologies and their 
dates, see bibliography. 
24 gaurdnga madhura lila ydra karne pravesila 
hrdaya nirmmala bhela tara 
ye gauradnger name laya tara hay premodaya 
Sen, HBBL p. 94, mention’s Narottama-disa’s date as 
1583—50 years after the death of Caitanya. 
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of this kind.*® These must find their own special 
place. The term Gauracandrika is reserved for 
those Gaurapadas which serve to introduce a set of 
padas on the Radha-Krsna theme. 


lV. TRANSLATIONS 


1. INTRODUCTORY 


The padas which follow, with one exception, are 
from the Padakalpataru (hereafter abbreviated 
PKT), an anthology of over three thousand lyrics 
compiled in the middle of the 18th century ** by 
one Vaisnava-dasa. 

Despite the fact that they have at the root of 
their inspiration a real and historical figure, the 
reader will be disappointed if he expects to find 
in them the earthiness and humanness which 
people in the West have come to look for in good 
poetry. The world of real people was clearly not 
the world in which the post-Caitanya writers were 
interested. But it is also clear that, if these padas 
are unworldly and to Western eyes artificial, they 
are profoundly sincere. To the pada-writers, the 
world of the “ pastoral idyll ” was the real world. 
The reality which these writers recognised was the 
living presence of Krsna. It must be remembered 
that, although Caitanya was a man, and a man 
known personally to many of the poets, his signifi- 
cance to them was neither the beauty of his per- 
sonality nor his teachings, but his being the aspect 
of divinity in the Kali Age; again, that in his 
person, in some way, was not only Krsna but 
Radha as well. Finally, in the minds of these 
poets, everything physical that surrounded Caita- 
nya had its reality only as a reflection of that 
eternal Vrndaivana where the eternal Krsna takes 
his pleasure. 

In reconstructing this unworldly atmosphere, 
the atmosphere of the Bhagavata, the pada-writers 
adopted most of the stylizations and conventions 
of Sanskrit court poetry. Thus, the padas will be 
found to be full of black bees and lotuses and 
peacocks and blueness and, as J. C. Ghosh ** puts 
it, “the rest of the machinery of the ancient pas- 
toral idyll.” As one of innumerable possible ex- 
amples, compare these lines from D. H. H. Ingalls’ 
translation of the Subhdsita-ratnakosa: °° 


*° Some non-Gauracandrikd Gaurapadas will be quoted 
as padas 26-28 in the section of translations. 

*6 See Padakalpataru, 5, 179 ff. 

** Bengali Literature, p. 57. 

** From section 16, On the beauty of young women. 


And what beauty is there in the moon 
compared to the incomparable lustre of her lip 
... (No. 389, Yogoka) 


Behold the risen moon-face of my darling, 

where the only blemish is 

that I’ve compared it to the blemished moon.” 
(No. 396, anon.) 


with these lines from padas given below: 


The moon of the sky seems stained, nor does it 
shine like my Gaura, 

that stainless full moon over Nadiya . . . (No. 
10, Paramdnanda-dasa) 


(The moon speaks:) My own complexion is but 
poor, when next to his, 

and my mind, because of it, is anguished. 

My body burns in the fire of sorrow. (No. 9, 
Jagananda) 


Again, this was, to the pada-writers, reality. 

I have selected the lyrics for their interest as 
poetry or religious expression, rather than attempt 
to select a Gauracandrika representative of each 
rasa, as might have been done. In presenting them 
I must apologise both to the reader and to those 
whose faith they represent. First, they are meant 
to be sung. When read, even in Bengali, some of 
their beauty is lost. When read in translation, 
only a hint can be gained of their real grace and 
refinement of structure. I only hope that I shall 
be able to transmit this hint. 

The arrangement of the padas is meant, roughly, 
to approximate the sequence of the facts of Caita- 
nya’s life. 

Notes on the lives of the poets are drawn from 
the 5th volume of PKT and from Sen’s HBBL. 
As a practical consideration of space, I have given 
Bengali readings only where the passage seems in 
some way questionable. 


I am further indebted to Professor Ingalls for giving 


me access to part of his unpublished MS of a transla- 
tion of this work; it will appear as a volume of the 
Harvard Oriental Series. 

2° See Ingalls’ commentary on this (loc. cit.}: “ The 
moon’s blemish in Indian terms is its deer or rabbit, in 
European terms the man in the moon. The trope here is 
vyatirekha . . . contrast working to the disadvantage 
of the object which furnishes the metaphor.” It is @ 
figure of speech which is frequently found in the padas 
as well. 
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2, GAURACANDRIKAS 

1. PKT 1151; a pada of Caitanya’s Krsna- 
bhava, in the vatsalya-rasa. It is Gawracandrika 
to a section called kaumdra-pauganda-kilocita- 
vatsalya, dealing with Krsna’s childhood and 
youth. 


In the courtyard of (the house of) Saci,? the 
young Visvambhara dances. 

Now laughing, now darting away, he hides from 
his mother. 

Holding a cloth over his face he says “I am 
hiding . . .”, 

and Saci says, “ Viévambhara, (where are you ?) 
I cannot see you.” 

And then, in play, and pulling at the border of 
his mother’s sari, 

he dances, mimicking the motions of the khai- 
jana bird.” 

Vasudeva Ghos says: It is a charming and a 
lovely scene. 

The hearts of all are smitten, when they see the 
beauty of the child. 


The poet, Visudeva Ghos, was one of Caitanya’s early 
companions in Navadvip, and the author of many padas 
on Caitanya the man. 


1The name of Caitanya’s mother. 
*mdyera aicala dhari caficala carane 
nadciyd ndciyad yaya khaiijana-gamane 


2. PKT 2%7; a pada of Caitanya’s Radha-bhava, 
from the section of madhura rasa called riipanu- 
raga, on the beauty of the form of Radha. 


In my mind, I am numbed—’* 

[ have just seen Gauranga 

going to the bathing-ghat with his companions ; ” 

I have just seen the beloved son of Saci, on the 
road, 

laughing and joking with his friends— 

laughing, flirting with glance and gesture, in 
what game I cannot say.® 

If of all lightnings one were made, and that 
one caught, 

even that would not compare to one line of my 
Gauranga’s body.‘ 

At the dancing of his eyes and the arching of 
his brows, 

the heart within me leaped. 

In the features of his face, the moon was glow- 
ing, 

and at the sight of him,® a wreath of flowers in 

his curly hair, 
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a stream of tears welled from my eyes. 

He drives young women to madness, and to dis- 
grace their families.® 

But he wears clothing on that beautiful body— 

it is for this that Govinda-disa weeps. 


The poet, Govinda-disa, was given the title kavirdja, 
because of his poetic excellence. He was a disciple of 
Srinivisa Acirya (see the Karndnanda of Yadunandana- 
disa, prathama nirydsa), and lived in the late 16th cen- 
tury (HBBL pp 106ff). He has the reputation, and 
probably rightly so, of being one of the best poets 
Bengal has ever produced. 

1Some MSS have these two lines as the beginning of 
the pada: 

dara dara kdmcé kdiicana jini 
ki chara cdmpdara kalikaé gani 
Trembling, glistening liquid gold is (to his body) 
as ashes to the cdmpd blossom. 
See note 2 to the pada (PKT vol. I, p. 184) 

*The word is sakhi (female companions), a term 
usually applied to the friends of Radha. 

* Cf. Ingalls, op. cit., sec. 16, no. 339: 

How sweet the eyebrow’s play, though slight 
from natural shame and fear of elders. 

*kakila thdradthdri ki rasa-range 

thira bijuri kariyd eke 
se nahe gaurdnga angera rekhe 
See ante, note 29. 

*The word is yuvati (young woman); a possible 
alternate reading might be: “At the sight of him, a 
wreath of flowers . . . young women weep.” 

® yuvati umati kulera khomta 


3. PKT 6%; a pada of Radhda-bhava, from a 
purvaraga section of sambhoga-rasa. 


From his cloudy eyes, water spills over, 
nourishing the flower of joy. 
And from his nectar-sweat: trickling down, 
the kadamba-bhava blooms.* 
Oh! What do I see! The dance of the youth 
Gauranga— 
The new, golden, swaying kalpataru * 
glittering on the banks of the Ganges. 
And around his moving lotus-feet the bhaktas 
swarm 
like black bees, humming, 
attracted by the scent; the gods and demons 
hasten, and 
the whole night long remain absorbed. 
Unsparingly sowing the jewels, the flowers, of 
love, 
he fulfills the desires of all. 
But the poorest of the poor—deprived of his 
feet— 
Govinda-dasa is far away. 
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The poet is again Govinda-disa Kavirija, who has 
over 400 padas in the collection. 

1 Perhaps the implication is that his body is burst- 
ing—or trembling—like a kadamba flower, in emotion. 
kadamba is the flowering tree, in the groves of which 
Radha and Krna made lilé in Vrndivana. 

* The wishing-tree of heaven. 


4. PKT 586; a pada of Radhd-bhava, from a 
vipralambha section under mdna (pique), and 
further under kdrandbhdsa (on imaginary grounds). 


O matchless lila of Gaurainga! 

He went to bathe in the Suradhuni,' 

his mind in the bhdva of Radha. 

He was staring fixedly into the black waters, 

and saw his reflection there. 

Something angry in his heart said: 

“ He is two-faced, is my blue-complexioned 

lover,’ 

and is flirting with another.” 

And, furious, he went home. 

so says Ilarirama-disa. 

According to Sen (HBBL p. 407), Haririima-disa was 
a disciple of Govinda-disa Kavirija. The pada, what- 


ever the quality of its poetry, illustrates perhaps better 
than any other the dual personality of Caitanya. 


The river which flows from heaven. Here, of course, 
the Ganges. 
*Krsna, The line is: dhita ndégara §yadma-raya. 


5. PKT 463; a pada of Krsna-bhava, from a 
vipralambha section called kalahantarita, in which 
the girl has been separated from her lover by a 
quarrel. 


Fate has been hostile to me— 

in pique, Prabhu * has slighted me. 

What shall I do? Tell me a means 

by which I might win back my Gaurda-ray .. .? 

I do not know what happened, 

that my life, my heart, should flee from me .. . 

Who knows what will happen now. 

[ tried to tie my wealth in the corner of my 
sart, but it fell into the sea.* 

In such a state was Caitanya-disa. 

When he regains his Gaurd, he will never 
abandon his worship. 


The author, according to Sen (HBBL p. 89f), can be 
dated about 1583. He has fifteen poems in the PKT. 


* A common term of reference to Caitanya: “lord,” or, 
sometimes, “ husband.” 

“lord Gauri.” 

* pardna-putali gaurd more chdri gela; lit. “the doll 
of my heart.” 


‘dicale bandhite dhana sdyare paribe; a common 
practice in Bengal for women to carry money this way. 
dhana obviously refers to Caitanya. 


6. PKT 485; a pada of Radha-bhava, from the 
mana section of vipralambha. 


Gaura is sitting in a lonely place, 

his head bowed, 

tracing in the dust with his toe-nail.* 

He cannot see, through the tears in his eyes: 

in his mana his face is pale, 

and when they see (its paleness), the hearts of 
his companions grow heavy. 

Why doesn’t he speak ? * 

Prema-disa (can only sit) with his head in his 
hands.* 

There are 31 poems by Prema-disa in the PAT; Sen 


(HBBL p. 262) dates him at the beginning of the 18th 
century. 

1 pada-nakhe khiti para lekhi 

* There is a traditional Bengali saying that this is a 
womanly characteristic; buk phate to mukh phote né 
(Though her heart burst, her mouth does not open). 

8’ premadadsa sire hata 


7. PKT 665; a pada of Krsna-bhava, although 
this is not specified, from a sambhoga section called 
rasodgara, in which delight is in the memory of 
former joy. 

A wonderful avatér—Gauranga—a wonderful 

avatdr is made... 

Jagai, Madhai—a tribute to the Master—danc- 

ing,* 

The moon is dancing, the sun is dancing, and 

the stars are dancing, dancing, 

The denizens of hell are dancing, singing 

“ Gaura, Gaura.” 

Crowds of bhaktas, joyful, dancing, 

the poor and broken, love-drunk, dancing, 

the dumb and blind and sick (are dancing), the 

out-caste in deliverance * (dancing)— 

and only Vasu Ghos can say: I have been de- 

prived. 


See pada 1 for a note on Vasudeva Ghos. 


? Lit. “ Jagdi and Madhii dance—it is a great achieve 
ment of the Master”: jaga@i madhdi nace bara thakurdla. 
Jagii and Madhai were two bandits who were converted 
by Caitanya. 

2 jara andha dtura uddhvare patita. patita probably 
refers to casteless or low-caste people; Caitanya has 
the reputation of a social reformer, and it is said that 
he did away with caste structure wherever his influence 
permitted. If such a thing was done, it was probably 
Nitydnanda who did it. See De VFM p. 81, note 1. 
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8. PKT 9%3; a pada of Radha-bhava, from a 
sambhoga section called abhisdraénuraga, dealing 
with the joy in the meeting of the lovers. 


Come, let us go to see Gaura in all his beauty, 

the wonderful form of Gauri, in Nadiya city.’ 

His body glistens like liquid gold, 

and who can look, unmoved, on the waves (of 
tears) which flow from his eyes, 

or on his arms, columns of gold reaching to his 
knees,” 

or on the cloth, the color of dawn, around his 
waist, 

or on the garland of jasmine, hanging to his 
feet, swinging. 

Vasu says: Come, let us worship the living God. 


The poet is Vasudeva Ghos. 


* Navadvip. 

*A mark of beauty. The line reads: djdnulambita 
bhuja kanakera stambha. 

3“... and loins.” aruna vasana kati vipula vitamba. 


9. PKT 1032; a pada of Radha-bhava, from a 
madhura-sambhoga-anuraga section called ripol- 
lisa—delight in the beauty (of Radha). 


At the sight of the majesty of a streak of light- 
ning, 

the pride of a proud man is shattered. 

Just so, by comparing him to the gold of the 
saffron flower 

or the red-eyed grief of the dawn,* 

I cannot describe the beauty of Gauranga. 

[ see the moon, swooned at his feet, 

when I look at his ten toe-nails. 

“I? see his beautiful complexion, and my own 
seems poor ; 

my mind, (because of it), is anguished, and 

my body burns to ashes in the fire of sorrow.” 

The feeling of Brahma is not equal to, nor is it 
greater than, this ;° 

so there is no basis for comparison. 

Jagiananda says: The only thing which can be 
compared to Prabhu is Prabhu himself. 

How beautiful is the youth Gauranga! 


There are eight poems in the PKT with this bhanita. 
If the theory of Professor Sen (HBBL pp. 236 ff), is 
correct, Jagiinanda can be dated about the middle of the 
\7th century. 


*This sort of simile is very common in Gaurapadas. 
Caitanya is the epitome of the joy which is potential 
grief. It is a conception which runs deeply through 
Bengali poetry, to the present day. 
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?The moon is speaking. 
Syd sama vidhika adhika nahe anubhavi 


10. PKT 672; a pada of Radhda-bhava, from a 
vipralambha section called udgdrinuraga—the 
pleasure of recalling pleasure of the past. The 
pada is also given in Vaisnava-padaivali (num- 
ber 3). 


To what can I compare the philosopher’s stone—' 

whatever it touches becomes gold .. . 

But (at the touch) of my Gauranga, his dancing 
and his singing,” 

men have become jewels. 

Saci’s son is vanamali.* 

In the three worlds, there is nothing to compare 
to him— 

to Gaurd, dear to my heart.* 

The moon of the sky seems stained, nor does it 
shine like my Gauri, 

that stainless full moon over Nadiya, 

which drives the darkness of the mind away. 

The scent of his body is yet more sweet than 
(that of) that heavenly tree 

from which whatever one asks he will receive.® 

(My Gauri) gives, throughout the world, 
(even) to him who does not ask, 

spontaneously, of his wealth of love.® 

Comparable to Gaura (can only be) Gaura him- 
self— 

of this, any man may be the judge.’ 

The mind of Paramananda is in agony; 

when will Gaura grant his mercy (unto me) ? 


The poet is probably Paraminanda-disa, a poet and 
scholar of the middle of the 16th century. 


1 Lit. “ touch-stone ”: paraga-mani. 
* Lit. “at the qualities of ...”: dmdra gaurdngera 
gune... 
* An epithet of Krsna in the Mahabharata. 
* Lit. “the doll of my heart”: pardna-putali. 
Se gune surabhi sura- taru sama nahe re 
mdgile se pdya kona jana 
®nd magite akhila bhuvana bhari jane jane 
yaciyd deola prema-dhana 
There is an alternative reading for ydciyd deola: dpane 
dilen. 
‘vicdra kariyad dekha sabhe 


11. PKT 1883; a pada of Radha-bhava, from a 
vipralambha section called dasa dasa (the tenth 
stage of love-longing, penultimate to death, in the 
classical scheme), dealing with the viraha of 
Radha. 
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Today I saw, lost in meditation, 

Gauranga, the moon of Navadvip. 

Day and night, my thoughts tremble toward 
him,* 

and my eyes run with tears. 

This burning in my heart 

is like the passion of the hero of Gokula? for 
the Gopis .. . 

O, how much weeping have I done! 

With my sighs I have written in the dust 

(the story of) his wasting body,* 

his moon-like face sunk in his left hand, 

a veil of tears in his eyes.* 

Full of compassion for the world, he freely gives 
his wealth of love, 

and no poverty (of soul) remains.°® 

(Only) Raidhimohana is deprived (of it),® 

sunk in the fault of his own karma. 


The poet is Ridhimohana Thikura, the compiler of 
the Vaisnava anthology Paddmrta-samudra, and a direct 
descendant of Srinivisa Acirya. He lived in the middle 
of the 18th century. 

1 tdhe majhu manasa kampai ahanisi 

* Krsna. 

* ghana ghana sdsa daérata mahi likhata 

vivarana bhela aru ksina 

*locana nirajhara-cina 

° ddrida na& raha koi 

* rddhadmohana puna tahi bhela vaicita 


12. PKT 1897; a pada of Radhda-bhava, from a 
vipralambha-viraha section called tdnava-dasd, a 
sub-section of dasa-dasd. 


The limbs of Gauri are held up by the limbs of 
his companions— 

he cannot walk—from time to time he slips to 
the ground, fainting, 

his body so weak that he cannot hold it up. 

Fallen to the earth, he gazes up at the faces of 
his companions, 

sobbing “ O lord of my life, where are you? ” 

In the fever of his viraha, he has no peace.” 

Why it is like this, O my Gaura, I cannot under- 
stand. 

Jiana-disa says: Let your sorrow come unto me, 
that I (might) die (in your place). 

Sen (JIBBL p. 67) rates Jfiina-disa as one of the 

best poets of Brajabuli as well as Bengali literature. 


He was the pupil of one of the wives of Nityinanda, 
and can be dated in the early 16th century. 


1 prdna-natha; perhaps also “ husband.” 
2purava viraha-jvare thira nahi bdndhe. 


purava 


viraha refers to the viraha of Radha in the dvdpara age. 
See CC Adi III: 7 ff. 


13. PKT 2512; a pada of Radha-bhava, from a 
sambhoga section called astakdliya-nitya-lila, which 
describes the lila of the eight watches of the day. 
This one is from divdyd-lila, at daybreak. 


As Gauracinda awoke in the morning, 
his friends (turned to) see the features of his 
face. 
(He awoke) from sleep drowsily, with reddened 
eyes 
opening slowly, lazily ; * 
he clasped his hands and stretched his body * 
like the golden bow of Kama.* 
The crowds of bhaktas came to see, 
gathered in the morning with joyful minds. 
Gaurahari,* having washed his face, 
sat down, his followers about him in a circle. 
Such was the vildsa® in Nadiya city 
which Yadunatha saw, seated at the side of 
Gadai.® 
The poet might be either of two, both of whom often 
signed themselves “ Yadunitha”: Yadunandana Cakra- 
varti or Yadunandana-disa. Sen (HBBL pp. 52, 180) 
leans toward identification of the present poet with the 
latter, since Yadunandana Cakravarti was a disciple of 
Gadidhara, and deals with him in most of his padas. 
Yadunandana-disa can be dated early in the 17th 
century. 
1dlase isata mudita pata 
2anguli muriyd moraye tanu 
* The love-god. 
* Caitanya 
5 lila 
® Gadadhara, 


14. PKT 2742; a pada of Radha-bhava, Gaura- 
candrika to a sambhoga section of astakaliya-nitya- 
lila called priya-narmma-sakhind sevana, in which 
the attendance of the sakhis upon Radha is de- 
scribed, and to a sub-section called nidra-lila, the 
lila of the hours of sleep. 


Toward the end of the night, the son of Saci 
lay down, 

exhausted with emotion. 

Whether in dream or waking he knew not, 

and tears of joy were flowing from his eyes; 

he could only guess the meaning of this joy.” 

Like the Gopis embraced by the lord of Gokula * 

his hands and feet embraced each other; * 

with half-opened eyes he muttered sweet words, 
through a smile. 
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In such emotion appears the son of Nanda,' 
now in the form of Gaura.® 
Radhamohana sings (of it) incessantly, spread- 


ing the word in Navadvip. 

The poet is Raidhimohana Thikura—see pada 11. 

1Or “on the last night of the month”: sesa rajani 
maha. 

2anumdne bijhaha ranga. Some MSS read bujhala 
for biijhaha; see note 2 to the pada in PKT. 

Syaichana gokula-ndyaka-korahi. Gokula was the 
town near Mathura where, traditionally, Krsna and his 
brother Balarima were raised. 

*badma carana bhuja puna puna agorai 

yamtai daksine pdsa 

Again, Caitanya as both Radha and Krsna. There 
is an alternate reading for yamtai: ydtahi. 

5’ Krsna; Nanda was Krsna’s foster-father. 

*Or “appearing now in white (complexion) ”—rather 
than his blue complexion of the dvdpara age. 


15. PKT 2024; a pada of Radhd-bhava, from a 
vipralambha section known as virahotkanthitanu- 
raga, dealing with the anxiety of the girl in her 
separation from her lover. 

It is spring-time, in Navadvip— 

a time of matchless beauty, on the banks of the 

Ganges. 

The nightingale sings his five sweet notes,’ 

and everywhere the kusuma flowers bloom, 

as if come to see the young Gauringa. 

He is absorbed, and filled with love; 

his eyes brim with tears, 

and his body trembles with delight as he speaks, 

choked with joy— 

“ Hear, O Mukunda, my heart’s desire ; 

I want to take my joy today with the son of 

Nanda. 

If I can but gain a glimpse of his face, 

my sorrows will be dispelled, and I will sing of 

its beauty. 

O, let me be united with the Prince of Vraja!” 

And, saying this, he breathed a sigh. 

I cannot understand so great an emotion, 

and this is sorrow, to Vaisnava-disa.? 


Vaisnava-dasa was the compiler of the PAT, and in- 


cluded in it are twenty-six padas of his own. He lived in 
the early 18th century. 


*Or perhaps “... in the Sth pitch (of the tonal 


scale).” The line reads: kokila madhukara pancama 
bhasa. cf Ingalls, op. cit., note on 334 (from section 15, 
“ Adolescence’): “ paiicama is the note of the cuckoo, 
and serves to usher in the springtime.” 


*Or that the emotion means sorrow; see pada 9, 


note 1. The line reads: vaisnava ddsaka ati dukha 
labha, 
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16. PKT 1606; a pada of Krsna-bhava, al- 
though nowhere specifically indicated assuch. It is 
from a section of vipralambha called bhdavi-viraha. 


O Mukunda, dear to my heart, I suddenly heard 
today— 

in telling of it, my breath fails . . . (the words) 
will not come out of my mouth... 

(I heard)—that Gauranga will leave Navadvip! 

I do not understand . . . I met him, in the 
morning— 

he was sitting with his head bowed— 

his eyes were flowing with tears, falling in a 
stream to his breast, 

and his moon-like face was dark.’ 

When I saw him like that, my heart was anxious, 

and (at first) I could ask him nothing. 

But then he awoke from his meditation,? and I 
asked him... 

and when he heard, he said (that he would 
leave )— 

I was unstrung—TI could say no more, 

and I ran to you. 

I tell you this (and pray) that you can help... 

there is no hope (left) in my life. 

When Mukunda heard, and saw the face of 
Gadadhara, 

he wept, and his heart was broken.® 

Govinda Ghos says: May it not happen; 

for, if it does, (I know) that I shall die. 


Govinda Ghos was a brother of Vasudeva Ghos, with 
dates approximately the same. 


The word which I have translated “ dark ”’—malina 
—means more than the translation implies. It means 
that the eyes were sunken, the face dry, the features 
lined and pinched. 

? Lit. “ regained consciousness.” 

$s“... his heart was not unmoved.” The line reads: 

Suniya mukunda kdnde hiya thira nahi bandhe 


17. Vaisnava-padavali 7; this pada does not 
occur in PKT, but is of such quality that I have 
hesitated not to include it. It is a pada of Caita- 
nya’s Krsna-bhava, and might be sung as Gaura- 
candrika to vipralambha padas of Krsna’s leaving 
Vrndavana for Mathura. It deals with Caitanya’s 
leaving home to take samnydsa, as does the pada 
following. 


Visnupriya,’ like a madwoman, her hair and 
clothes disheveled, 
runs to the room of her mother-in-law, gasping 
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Sobbing in bewilderment, she cannot speak. 

Saci (in astonishment) cries “ What has upset 
you so?” 

Visnupriya sobs, “ What can I say, my mother 


everywhere is evil omen, and my heart trembles 
in fear; ? 

in my bath, my nose-ornament fell into the 
water— ® 

fate is frowning on me—a thunderbolt is going 
to fall on my head— 

my heart often catches—my left eyelid is quiver- 


ing— * 
sometimes J think I see a snake to my right 
5 
Visudeva weeps: What should I say, O faithful 
wife ; 


today your beloved husband will leave Navadvip. 


The poet is again Vasudeva Ghos. 

+The second wife of Caitanya. 

2cdri dike amangala kdmpiche pardani. 

*ndhite parile jale ndkera vegara. This and the fol- 
lowing are signs of impending misfortune. 

‘ thaki thaki pradna kadmde nace bama amkhi. 

5 daksine bhujanga yena rahi rahi dekhi. 


18. PAT’ 2221; a pada of the same type as 
number 17. 


She comes to Saci’s room and sinks down in the 
doorway ; 

Visnupriya slowly speaks . . . 

“He was in the bedroom .. 
he went away... 

the thunderbolt has fallen on my head.” 

Her own eyes sleepless with thought of Gau- 
ranga,* 

mother Saci, when she hears, springs up. 

Her hair falling loose, her clothing awry,” 

the words of her daughter-in-law in her ears, 
she runs— 

she quickly lights a lamp and searches every- 
where, 

(but) finds no sign of him. 

With Visnupriya at her side, she goes weeping 
to the road.° 

“ Nimai,” she calls, “ Nimai! ” 

The people of Nadiya hear, and they take up 
the cry; 

of every passer-by they ask for news. 

A man comes up the road—ten men demand of 
him: 


. towards dawn 


“Have you seen Gauranga going anywhere?” 

He says, “I saw him on the road, alone. 

He was running—on the road to Kaicanana- 
gara.” 

Vasu Ghogs says: And such was the condition of 
Saci. 

And I—I fear that he will shave his head.‘ 


The poet is Vasudeva Ghos. 


1gaurdiga jagaye mane nidrad nahi dunayane. 

2 dudara-keSe dhdaya vasana nad rahe gaya. 
Svisnupriyd badhii sadthe kdndite kdandite pathe. 
*That is, take a samnydsin’s vows. The line reads: 


pache jani mastaka murdya 


19. PKT 2232; a pada of Krsna-bhdava, given 
in PKT not as Gauracandrika, but in a group of 
Gaurapadas called gaurdniger samnydsa ttyadi. 
Since, however, it might be used as an introduction 
to padas concerned with Krsna’s departure for 
Mathura and the sadness in Vrndiavana after- 
wards, it is counted here among Gauracandrikis. 


“Ah, friend Malini,’ let us go to Advaita’s 
house.” 

Nimai * is there, so said Nitai.* 

But how can I look upon him, without his curly 
hair? 

And when I see his staff and begging bowl, I 
will die.” 

So saying, mother Saci, in deep sorrow, 

pursues him to Santipur, crying “ Nimai.. .”° 

The people of Nadiya (also) run to see Gau- 
ranga, 

and Vallabha, in sorrow, goes (with them), 
weeping. 


Vallabha-disa was a friend of Govinda-disa, and can 
be dated in the latter half of the 16th century. 


1The name of Sriviisa’s wife, a friend of Saci. 

2 advaita-mandire. Advaita, known in the literature 
as Advaita Acirya, was a scholar of Sintipur, a disciple 
of Madhavendra Puri, and an early follower of Caitanya. 
It is recorded that Caitanya paid his last visit to 
Advaita in Sintipur just before taking samnydsa, and 
that it was there that he made his farewells to his 
mother and friends. 

*Caitanya’s nickname, before his samnydsa, 

‘Nityananda, an early friend and follower of Caita- 
nya,, and one of the great names of the Caitanya move- 
ment. It was largely Nityinanda who prevented the 
movement from falling to pieces in Navadvip, after it 
had been deprived of the presence of Caitanya himself. 

‘These two lines are not given in the PKT version, 
but are given in that quoted in Vaisnava-paddvali 
(number 10). 
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20. PKT 1711; apada of Krsna-bhava, from a 
vipralambha section called vasanta-samayocita- 
virahavasthd, dealing with the pain of the separa- 
tion of the lovers in the springtime. 


Prabhu took samydsa in the evil month of 
Magh,* 

and with him went the hope of my life. 

Day by day, my body wastes away, my eyes fill 
with tears— 

how much longer can [I live, without my Gauri? 

Now it is spring, and the world is filled with 
happiness ; 

but for me there is none, and I wish away this 
cruel and bitter life.? 

So much love I had for my Gauri. 

To remember, now, is like a noose around my 
neck. 

Ramananda says: He was the lord of my life. 

When will I see him, with Gadadhara,*® again? 


Satifcandra Riya, in his notes to PKT (Volume 5, pp. 
202 ff), does not commit himself as to which of several 
possible Riminandas composed this pada. The proba- 
bilities are that it was either Raminanda VAsu, an early 
follower of Caitanya, or Ramananda Riya, one of his 
later intimates. Sen (HBBL p. 41) leans toward Rima- 
nanda Vasu, on the grounds that Rimananda Riya did 
not know Caitanya at the stage of his life which this 
pada describes. 

1 January-February. 

2e chara kathina prana bahira na hay. 

*A Navadvip disciple of Caitanya, The curious idea 
is found that, despite the clear Radhda-bhdva of Caitanya 
himself, Gadidhara was the incarnation of Ridhi. We 
sometimes find in the padas Gadadhara even putting on 
the dress of Radha, to Caitanya’s Krsna-bhdva. See De 
VFM p. 74 note, and PAT 2182. 


21. PKT 1766; a pada of Krsna-bhava, although 
this again is not specified. It is one of a series of 
Gauracandrikds to a section called dvddasmdasika- 
virahdvastha, dealing with the pain of separation 
of the lovers throughout the twelve months. The 
Gauracandrikds are, appropriately, a pada of the 
same rasa for each of the months. 


It is the month of Phalgun—? 

where has fate taken my lord? 

[t brought him on the full-moon night.? 

{ remember well that night, and my heart bursts. 

[ remember well the joy of that night, and my 
heart bursts with gladness. 

[ sang, on that night of his birth; 

and the bhaktas, like cataka-birds,* (were) con- 

stantly 
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calling, at the thought of the happiness (to 
come). 

What good is this wretched life to me now,* 

when I cannot see the body of my Gauranga. 

I remember his beauty, and his playful ways— 

and my breast is torn. 


Since the poem is only the first of a cycle, there is 
no bhanita. The bhanita comes in the twelfth of the 
series, and is “ Sacinindana-disa.” Little is known of 
the poet, except that he was a brother of Raimicandra 
Gosvimi, and thus can be dated about the middle of the 
16th century. See PAT vol. 5, p. 211, and HBBL p., 206. 


1 February-March. 

2 Caitanya was born in Phalgun, during an eclipse of 
the full moon. See ante, p. 4. 

* Birds which are said to drink rain-drops, The 
reference to Caitanya’s tears is obvious. 

*hdma kaiche rakhaba prana padmara. 


22. PKT 1770; a pada of the same cycle as 
number 21. 


My pain and longing grow,’ 

and Asarh brings no relief.? 

The skies are clouding anew, 

and all the people are coming home. 

All the people, coming home, seeing the rain- 
clouds come. 

But my heart is full of trouble—because of my 
former sinfulness * 

my Prabhu has not returned. 

How beautiful was his dark cémcara‘* 

and his charming cirna-kuntala,° 

and on his forehead a phota® of sandalwood, a 
drop of musk; 

and even Kama was bewitched. 


1 yiraha-déruna; ddruna has an untranslatable sense 
of extremity or urgency. 

* tahe doye maha dsadrh. Asirh is June-July. 

Spurava padpini, pdpini is a “sinful woman; purava 
might refer either to sin in a previous life or to sin at 
some previous time in this life. 

*“ Top-knot,” or perhaps simply “ curly hair.” 

Curls around the sides of the forehead. The two 
lines have a complete double meaning; Asirh is the 
rainy season in Bengal, and the two lines might also 
read: “Like lightning adorning the dark, curling clouds 
(ciirna-kuntala).” éydma (dark) is a term which has 
particular reference to the dark color of Krsna. All 
these various meanings are implied, in the Bengali. The 
lines read: 

kibd se cdmeara cikura &yamara 
ctirna-kuntala sobhitda. 

* A decorative mark on the forehead; tilaka. 


23. PKT 1970; a pada of Krsna-bhava, from a 
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section of sambhoga known as bhavollasa—descrip- 
tion of the joy at the reunion of the lovers after 
their separation. 


Gaura is coming back to Nadiya city! 

It is a joyful thought! 

And I will watch the source of the joy 

once more make kirtana-vildsa.' 

I will shout the name of Hari, when I see that 

moon-like face, 

for on that day I shall have reached the other 

shore of the sea of viraha,? 

and the tumult in my heart shall be made to 

cease. 

When I see the brilliance * of his shining golden- 

ness, 

and, against it, his sacred thread (standing out),* 

I will lift up my arms, and I will sing the name 

of Hari, 

and I will dance, among the bhaktas. 

The eyes of the people are (already) dimned,° 

and running over with love for Gaura. 

Narahari-dasa will be filled with hope, 

when he sees again his youthful Gaura. 

Adopting the criteria of Sen (HBBL p, 32) for dis- 
tinguishing among the various Narahari-disas, we might 
assign this poem to Narahari Sarkir, a poet of the late 
15th and early 16th centuries, and a disciple of Caitanya 
after the latter’s samnydsa. 

1 kirtana-lild. 

2 viraha-payodhi kavahu dina panaraba. 

* kimti—literally, “outward appearance” or “ qual- 
ity.” 

% yajnaki sitra virdja, 

Seta kahi nayana mundi rahu sava jana. Other texts 
read mudi for mundi, 


24. PKT 1976; a pada of the same bhdva and 
rasa as number 23. 


When my beautiful Gaura returns to Nadiya 
city, 

the people, excited when they see him from afar, 
will make joyful preparations (for his com- 
ing)— 

they will fill ghafs* with water, and bring 
mango branches 

and arrange them side by side, 

and they will bring a plantain sapling, and 
plant it, and put a garland of flowers upon it. 

When they hear of his coming, the people? of 
the city will run to see him, 

and the sound of Hari’s name, and shouts of 


joy * 


will be raised, in all the houses. 

And when she hears these things, his mother 
will rush to take him in her arms; * 

the tears of her eyes will drench his body, 

and she will take him quickly home. 

The bhaktas, gazing joyfully on him, will be in 
ecstacy with love, 

and Yadunatha will go, and fall upon the earth, 

and take the dust from his feet. 


It is not clear which Yadunitha this is; see notes to 
pada 13. 


1A ceremonial pot used on festive occasions; the fol- 
lowing two lines also describe preparations for cele- 
bration. 

?nadiyd-ndgari. The feminine is used, but, as has 
been seen before, this does not indicate that only the 
female population of the city would turn out, but that 
the citizens of Navadvip are equivalent to the Gopis of 
Vrndavana. In Vaisnava thought, there is only one 
male—Krsna. 


8 jaya jaya bani. 
‘ Lit. “take him in her lap.” The line reads: 
Suniyd janani dhdibe amani 
karibe dpana kore 


25. PKT 1994; a sambhoga pada of rasodgara: 
the re-union is completed. 


Finally, this day, fate has been gracious to me, 

and has brought me my Gaura.* 

This day, at last, my sorrow is ended.” 

My eyes have justified their being, and have 
brought me a sight of his moon-like face. 

A long time fasting, were my eyes . . . 

And I am like a thirsty cakora-bird, finding the 
light of my moon.*® 

Vasudeva Ghos sings a hymn to his Gaura; * 

I feel like a man blind from birth, when he first 
sees the sun. 


1“. |. the treasure-house of qualities.” The line 


reads: 
dni mildyala more gaurd guna-nidhi, 
* ddruna-dukha, “my extreme sorrow.” 


® The cakora is a bird said to subsist on moon-beams. 
The moon is, of course, Gauracandra. 


*vdsudeva ghose gdya gaurd-parabandha. 


3. OTHER GAURAPADAS 


The following three padas cannot be considered 
Gauracandrika. They are included here more as 
typical examples of other types of Gauwrapadas 
than for any particular literary merit. 
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26. PKT 2068; from a section of the anthology 
devoted entirely to Caitanya, and a sub-section 
called gaurdnger nréyadi lila. 


His companions form a circle, 

and Gaura dances among them. 

Visvambhara dances (among them), and with 
him dances Gadadhara, 

and dances the lord Nityananda. 

They are transported in their eagerness; * in an 
ecstacy of love, 

they realize their own (true) natures.’ 

In every house, a beautiful blue image,* 

(enshrined in) love and devotion ; 

and (Prabhu) goes (spreading) the wealth of 
his love, making samkirtan * 

with all his companions. 

Men dancing in the prakrti-bhava,® 

young women in the bhava of purusa— 

each in the bhava of his own true nature, 

all kinds of people dance. 

Nayinanda says: The joy of Nadiya 

fills the world with joy. 

0 you who live in sorrow, our refuge 

is at the feet of Madhava-nandana.® 


Again, there are at least two Nayinandas who might 
be considered as the author of this pada (Sen HBBL pp. 
45 ff, 311 ff). It seems likely that the author is Naya- 
nanda (i), a nephew of Gadadhara who lived in the 
middle and late 16th century. 


1purava kautuka bhuiije prema-sukha. 

2svabhdve bujhiya pdya; i.e., their divine natures: 
Caitanya as Krsna, Gadidhara as Radhi, Nityananda 
as Balarama. 

°Of Krsna. 

‘kare samkirtana yace prema-dhana. 

5A full note on the terms prakrti and purusa as in- 
terpreted by the Caitanyite Vaisnavas would mean a 
complete exposition of Vaisnava philosophy, which ob- 
viously can have no place here. Briefly, it is the dual- 
istie conception of matter and energy, not exactly in the 
active-passive sense of the Sdmkhya, but in terms of a 
more mutual relationship of love, realized as Radha and 
Krsna, It is possible that the terms have Sahajiya 
significance here. See M. M. Bose, The Post-Caitanya 
Sahajiya Cult of Bengal (Calcutta University, 1930), 
pp. 235 ff. 

* Krsna-Caitanya. 


27. PKT 266; from another section of the an- 
thology dealing with description of kirtan. 


In the courtyard of Srivasa, transported with 
joy, 

the lord Gauranga dances. 

Men and gods, male and female, 

all hurry to see 
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the circle of bhaktas, singing his praises. 

Khol and cymbals are sounding, 

and in the midst (of the bhaktas) Nitai, wildly 
dancing, 

intoxicated by the bhava of his brother. 

Shouting, leaping again and again, 

in a wrestler’s dress,? he dances. 

From reddened eyes, by a rain of love, 

the earth around is watered. 

The earth (around him), drenched in love, 

is washed clean as the moon.® 

He knows neither man nor woman, nor the four 
directions of the earth— 

he sees the shapes of everything (blurred) 
through his tears. 

The lord of Santipur shouts continually, 

seeing this delirium of love. 

Embracing the feet of the Lord,‘ weeping, 

is the great pandit Srivasa.® 

Mukunda, eager, his eyes swollen with weeping, 

embraces Gadadhara. 

And the Lord, beautiful, with love flowing from 
his eyes, 

loudly calls “ “O my brother, brother . . .” 

Drifting in an ecstasy of love, he knows neither 
night nor day, 

nor any companion.® 

Vrndavana-dasa preaches the love of the lotus- 
feet of Nitai. 


The pada is as much on Nityananda as on Caitanya, 
and might well be considered in that category. It is 
included here because it is considered a Gaurapada by 
PKT, and is included in a section called Srigaurdcandré- 
sya-samkirttanavarnanam. After the death of Caitanya, 
the Bengal Vaisnavas divided themselves into two major 
schools, one considering Nityananda as their leader, the 
other Advaita Acirya. This pada in all liklihood repre- 
sents the former school. 

The poet, Vrndivana-disa, is probably not the author 
of the Caitanya-bhdgavata, but a later and lesser Vrdni- 
vana-disa. See Sen HBBL pp. 321 ff. 


? Figuratively. Expressions of this kind have given 
rise to the belief that Caitanya and Nityinanda were 
related by blood. There is no evidence for that view. 

? Meaning, probably, that his dress was a short dhoti 
drawn tight, looking like a wrestler’s dress. The ex- 
pression is mallabesa dhari ndcai, It is also possible 
that the -bega suffix simply means “like ”—i.e., “like 
a wrestler he dances (leaping again and again).” 

*karala avadhauta cinda, There is a possible pun: 
Nityinanda had been an Avadhuta; see CC Mddhya 
XII: 186 ff, CBh Adi II: 134, ete. 

* Caitanya. 

5 The word uddra, which I have translated “great,” 
has the connotation “ high-minded, noble, generous,” etc. 

® sakala sahacara-vrnda. 
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28. PKT 617; a pada used as a general intro- 
duction to the third book of the anthology. It is 
included, not for its beauty, but because it is of a 
somewhat different nature than most Gaurapadas. 
It is, for the most part, a long pun on the word 
hari, which can be translated either as “ Hari ”— 
a name of God, in this case Krsna—or as “ lion.” 
It is also an interesting mixture of metaphors. 


Before the charge of the bull-elephant of the 
Kali Age,’ the cow-elephant of wickedness 
flees. 

Ile has hung on the necks of the distressed and 
wretched a hundred strings, with pearls of the 
name (of Hari)— 

Gaura, the beautiful, has conquered.? 

A powerful lion rules, in Navadvip—his moun- 
tain cave— 

and at the sound of his roar—the samkirtan— 
the leopards of wickedness flee. 

The does of the anima ®* tremble in fear; pious 
men lose their pride of piety; 

tydga, yaga, yama, tirithi, varata, sama—all are 
dissolved (in panic)* like jackals and rabbits. 

Balarima-disa says: it is because the name of 
Hari resounds throughout the world.® 


The authorship of the pada is not undisputed; there 
are several poets who used the bhanita “ Balarima- 
disa.” For a discussion of the possibilities (and 
another translation of the pada), see HBBL pp. 75 ff. 

1 Caitanya, 

2Or “rules.” The term is virdja. 

* Supernatural powers, attained by meditation. 

‘jari ydti. The implication is that Caitanya negated 
these virtues of orthodoxy by substituting for them faith 
and love. For the positive characteristics of a Vaisnava, 
see the introduction to Gaurapadatarangini. 

*Or “this is why ... .” The line reads: 

balardma-ddsa kaha ataye se jaga maha 
hari-dhane sabada kheyati. 


V. SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1. Bengali 


a. Padakalpataru; an anthology of Bengali 
Vaisnava verses, compiled by Vaisnava-diasa 
about the middle of the 18th century. The 
standard edition, and the one used for this 
paper, is that of Satiscandra Ray, published 
from the Bangiya-sihitya-parisad, Calcutta, 
in five volumes between 1915 and 1931. The 
5th volume has excellent notes, index, and a 
glossary of many Brajabuli words with their 


g. 


modern Bengali equivalents. The edition is 
unfortunately out of print. 


. Padimrta-samudra; an anthology compiled 


by Radhamohana Thakura, the guru of Vais- 
nava-dasa, about twenty years before PKT. 
Published by the Radha-ramana Press, Mur- 
sidabad, no date. 


‘-. Ksdnada-gita-cintimani; the earliest known 


Vaisnava anthology, compiled, with commen- 
tary, by Visvanatha Cakravartin in 1704. 
The work is published in many editions, 
among them that of Krsnapada Das, from 
the Devakinandana Press, Vrndavana, no 
date. 

Gaurapada-larangini; an anthology of Gau- 
rapadas, with padas also on Nityananda and 
others of Caitanya’s followers. An excellent 
compilation of some 1500 padas, made by 
Jagabandhu Bhadra and published from the 
Bangiya-saihitya-parisad in 1903. Again, the 
edition is unfortunately out of print. 


. Padimrta-madhuri; a modern anthology, 


compiled and edited by Navadvipacandra 
Brajabasi and Khagendranath Mitra; Cal- 
cutta, Nagendra-kumar Lodha, 1948. Five 
volumes, the first of which is available. 
Vaisnava-padavali; compiled and edited by 
Khagendranath Mitra et al. A small but 
selected group of padas, with a lengthy intro- 
duction by Khagendranath Mitra. Calcutta 
University, 1952. 

Caitanya-caritamrta of Krsna-dasa Kaviraja, 
in the edition of Radha-govinda Nath, with 
extensive commentary by him. Published by 
the Bhakti-grantha Pracira, Calcutta, BS 
1355 (A.D. 1948. Four volumes of text and 
commentary, plus two volumes of introduc- 
tory material. The work is the standard 
orthodox biography, and has a very wide 
variety of editions, none of them critical. 


. Caitanya-bhagavata of Vrndavana-dasa, in 


the edition of Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati, 
published from the Gauriya Math, Calcutta, 
Gaurabda 448 (4. p. 1934). In one volume, 
with notes, introduction, and commentary. 
Sricaitanyacariter upadan, by Bimanbihari 
Majumdar; Calcutta University, 1939. An 
indispensable survey of the sources for Cai- 
tanya’s life, with evaluation of and comment 
upon them. 
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j. Bangla-sahityer-itihas, by Sukumar Sen ; 2nd 
edition 1948, published by the Modern Book 
Agency, Calcutta. The first volume of this 
extensive and extremely valuable literary 
history deals with the period of the present 
interest. 


2. English 
a. History of Brajabuli Literature, by Sukumar 
Sen; Calcutta University, 1935. A selection, 
translation, and commentary upon a wide 
range of Brajabuli padas, including some 
Gaurapadas. Most valuable is the biographi- 
cal information on the poets themselves, 
together with padas drawn from unpublished 
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b. Vaisnava Faith and Movement, by Sushil 
Kumar De; General Printers and Publishers, 
Calcutta, 1942. An excellent history of the 
early phases of the Caitanya movement, from 
both Sanskrit and Bengali sources. 

ce. The Caitanya Movement, by Melville T. Ken- 
nedy; Association Press, Calcutta, 1925. 

d. History of the Bengali Language and Lit- 
erature, by Dinesh Candra Sen; 2nd edition, 
Calcutta University, 1954. 

e. Caitanya and His Companions, by Dinesh 
Candra Sen; Calcutta University, 1917. 

f. Caitanya and His Age, by Dinesh Candra 
Sen; Calcutta University, 1922. 

g. Bengali Literature, by J. C. Ghosh; Oxford 
University, 1948. 





THE TEXT OF THE ARTHASASTRA 


D. D. Kosamsi 


Tata INSTITUTE OF FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 


THE DISCOVERY of the Patan Bhandar palm-leaf 
fragments (dated on palaeographic grounds at 
about the 11-12th century A.D.) was the first real 
step forward in the textual problem of the Artha- 
Sastra since the appearance of printed editions? 
based on southern texts. Acadrya-Sri Jinavijaya 
Muni has made the new material available to all 
scholars, and lightened their future labours, by his 
comparative edition (printed, but not yet pub- 
lished) of the Patan folios. The actual text- 
fragment covers the whole of the first book (adhi- 
karana) except the very beginning, the first six 
chapters of the second, and substantial portions of 
%.7 and 2.10. Here, the gloss is in the form of 
minuscule notes on the margin by several different 
hands. The other part with the commentary of 
Yogghama extends, with lacunae, only over the 





*R. Shima Sastri, lst ed. (Mysore, 1909); 2nd ed. 
(1919); 3rd (1924). T. Ganapati Sistri (Trivandrum, 
1923-5; in three parts, with a commentary, Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, 79, 80, 82). J. Jolly and R. Schmidt 
(Lahore, 1923-5). The fine German translation by J. J. 
Meyer (Leipzig, 1926) deserves special mention. 





first three chapters of book two and the opening of 
the fourth. Nevertheless, the importance of the 
material is far greater than its relative extent, 
because substantial contributions are made thereby 
not only to the problem of the Arth. transmission, 
but to Indian textual criticism in general. 


1. To consider minor points first: The author’s 
personal name, also preserved by the later drama 
Mudraraksasa, seems to have been Visnugupta. 
Canakya is presumably the patronymic; the pos- 
sible connection of this appellation with a Canaka- 
raja-niti reported in the Tibetan Tanjur? is not 
clear. The gotra name by which the brahmin 
author would be known outside his gens was gener- 
ally taken as Kautilya, and the gotra name sur- 
vives in that form today.* However, T. Ganapati 


2In the Tanjur Catalogue by M. Lalou; but no 


analysis of the specific text is available to me. 

*J. Brough, The Early Brahmanical System of Gotra 
and Pravara (the Gotra-pravara-maiijari of Purusgot- 
tama) (Cambridge, 1953), pp. 82, 88, 96 (Bhrgus) ; 107, 
109 (Gautamas; a Kulkarni family with this gotra was 
reported by V. T. Shete: Sukla-Yajurvediya-Mddhyandina 
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Sastri showed that the correct form should be 
Kautalya, and adopted it for his own edition 
(beyond the initial fascicules). The Patan folios 
resolve the question by writing the name uniformly 
as Kautalya, which is also a strong variant in the 
Mysore edition, and must be taken hereafter as 
definitively established. The change in orthog- 
raphy was due, in all probability, to obsolescence 
of the rare name, and a false derivation from kutila 
= crooked, an adjective that could easily be ap- 
plied to the author’s writings from the point of 
view of later nitt morality. 

Similarly, the discovery is not without signifi- 
cance for the problem of authenticity, which 
scholars like Keith * have disputed with acrid and 
even rabid expression of views in theological in- 
tensity. A set of folios, even of the 12th century, 
that comes to light in Rajasthin or Kathiawar, 
cannot disprove the arbitrary conjecture that the 
work was forged in the name of the Magadhan 
chancellor by some Western Indian upstart, say 
about 300 a.p. However, the actual glosses make 
Keith’s view even more unlikely than before. Not 
only does the codex prove the antiquity of the 
Kautalyan tradition, but the glossators are shown 
by their vocabulary to be Jains and Buddhists. 
The late 12th century was so full of upheavals in 
the North, due primarily to the steady advance of 
Muslim religious and military penetration, that 
such a work could most plausibly have been 
brought from some distant, peripheral vihdra (like 
Jagaddala) on the verge of extinction, by scholars 
who preferred coming south to exile in Nepal or 
Tibet. Had it been a local effort in Western India, 
we should have expected more copies. Neither 
Buddhists nor Jains could have had any reason to 
adopt a forgery of about 300 A.D. as genuine, 
whatever a brahmin scholar might have done. 

The much-discussed Sukraniti, which some insist 
upon taking as a document of the Gupta period (in 
spite of five references to gunpowder, and a good 
formula for its preparation), is nothing but a 19th 
century forgery by Oppert’s Sanskrit pandits at 
the Presidency College, Madras. For this informa- 
tion, I am indebted to Prof. V. Raghavan. At 


brdhmandmci gotrdvali (in Marathi), 2nd ed. (Poona, 
1951), p. 33. 

“Keith, A. B., A History of Sanskrit Literature (Ox- 
ford, 1928; photo-reprint, 1941), pp. xvii-xx, 458-62; see 
also, Jolly’s preface to the Lahore edition, and M, Win- 
ternitz, Geschichte der Indischen Literatur, III, 518 ff., 
for doubts as to the authenticity; see also note 8, below. 


least, the Pitan fragments are a guarantee against 
such recent provenance for the Arth. 


2. The critical Mahabharata Prolegomena of VY. 
S. Sukthankar,’ followed by Ruben’s ° critical sam- 
ple-survey for the Ramdyana, show what happened 
in India to great popular narratives. In general, 
the North preserves a shorter version without 
regard to grammatical polish and Paninian rules, 
while the South inflates and rearranges in the 
interest of logic. In particular, the Kagmiri in 
the North and Malayali in the South often 
preserve archaic readings. For smaller works 
preserved in numerous copies and local versions, 
my own work on Bhartrhari’s epigrams yields 
somewhat different results, when due allowance is 
made for the formlessness of verses collected by 
different redactors without the logical nexus of a 
story or drama. The South again shows logical 
rearrangement and rigid attention to syntax; the 
North presents growth by accretion but preserves 
archaisms. 

A better ‘experimental control’ than the Mbh. 
or Bhartrhari’s epigrams is furnished by the 
Kamasitra of Vatsyiyana, modelled carefully upon 
the Arth., with comparable phraseology and style. 
The main difference is that this work, though not 
for the vulgar herd, was always studied (for erotic 
titillation at least) by the literati, and the trans- 
mission has no gaps, so that the text must be classi- 
fied as ‘ popular’ in the present sense. The Kama- 
siitra preface lists the work as having 7 books, 
divided into 36 adhydyas or 64 prakaranas, with a 
total content of 1250 slokas. In fact, 67 prakarana 
titles have actually been given. The grantha count 
is found to be about 1482, not including adhyaya 
colophons. The error of 232 granthas far exceeds 
any permissible error in estimation on the part of 
scribe, copyist, or author. The argument that the 
prefatory chapter of the Arth. or of the Kamasiitra 
is spurious, and the figures given interpolated, is 
not sensible, as the forger would have been careful 
to give an accurate count to validate his own text. 
It may thus be taken as proved that the Arth. text 
has been eroded by neglect, due to its lack of popu- 
larity. The Kdmasiitra has unquestionably been 


°V. S. Sukthankar, Memorial Edition (Bombay, 1944), 


vol. I, pp. 10-140, from his edition of the Adi-parvan 
(BORI, critical edition, vol. I, Poona, 1933). 

®*W. Ruben: Studien zur Textgeschichte des Ramayana 
(Stuttgart, 1936). See also, the Bhartrhari edition by 
D. D. Kosambi, Singhi Jain Series, no. 23. 
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inflated by those who pored over it so closely 
through the centuries, though the absence of a 
critical edition makes it impossible to trace the 
additions here. 

The Arth. problem is not similar. The work 
was never popular in any sense of the word, being 
at first a special treatise for princes and their high 
councillors, and later a rare book studied only by 
the most erudite, e.g. Dandin, Bana, and Rajase- 
khara. Most of the technical terms had become 
obscure long before the commentators came upon 
the scene, though some (like the verb apavah-) 
now reflect a remarkable light because of the 
Asokan edicts. In any case, the work is repre- 
sented by very few copies and was, indeed, lost 
completely till 1905. All southern manuscripts 
(including those in Kerala, Adyar, Mysore and in 
Europe) seem to derive from a single original, 
which could not have been the Patan text. 

The immediate peculiarities of transcription are 
not very informative. The southerners often inter- 
change the prefixes apa and ava, without substan- 
tial change in the meaning. The northern folios 
have some local peculiarities such as an occasional 
Parasara for Parasara. North contains somewhat 
more matter for the same portion than South. 
Some of this can be explained (as perhaps in 1.19 
=p. 46) by a marginal gloss having entered into 
a later copy of the text. The explanation is not 
too attractive, for the Arth. (and in imitation the 
later Kamasitra of Vatsyiyana) combines sitra 
maxims in a running text with brief bhdsya type 
explanations. 

The largest additions in Jinavijayaji’s text are 
of 544 granthas in 1.9 plus a tag anustup at the 
end; %14 Slokas in tag verses at the end of 2.2; 
three granthas or so in 2.3. The remaining differ- 
ences are of a word or phrase scattered at random. 
The additional matter in the North cannot gener- 
ally be explained by such inflation, nor the occa- 
sional word or phrase in the southern (printed) 
texts missing in these palm-leaf finds. To cut 
short the discussion: it seems to me that THE 
DIVERGENCE CAN BEST BE EXPLAINED BY LONG 
NEGLECT AND PROGRESSIVE DYING OUT OF THE 
TRADITION. That is, most copyists were not ig- 
norant professional scribes but scholars of ability 
who changed as little as possible. But they were 
totally unable to comprehend the forgotten tech- 
nical terms and fundamentally different social 
structure of a vanished epoch; and there were so 
few of them that the occasional loss of a word, 
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phrase, or short passage in each transcription was 
not compensated by any matter added by mistake. 
This applies both to North and South. The main 
reason the northern copy contains a little more is 


that it is older. The Southerners had at least six 
centuries more of recopying in which to accumu- 
late the slow losses. Had the work been popular 
or obligatory reading (like Panini’s grammar) no 
such loss would have occurred. 


3. By substantiating most of the readings of the 
list of contents in 1.1, the new discoveries permit 
inner criticism which reveals losses in the text very 
much greater than might have been estimated by 
the direct comparison of the surviving textual mat- 
ter in the portion covered by the Northern folios. 
THE PRINTED ARTH. TEXT WOULD HAVE TO BE AUG- 
MENTED BY ABOUT TWENTY FIVE PERCENT IN ORDER 
TO REACH THE ORIGINAL EXTENT OF THE WORK. 


This conclusion points in the same direction as 
comparative study of the codices, but it has a 
totally different basis. The list of contents gives 
the extent of the whole work as 15 books (adhtka- 
rana) in 180 sections (prakarana) or 150 chapters 
(adhyadya), and 6000 slokas. The last cannot refer 
to the actual stanzas found in the book. The word 
§loka must here be taken with T. Ganapati Sastri 
as the grantha unit of 32 syllables. Such is the 
uniform practice of early scribes in describing 
their copy. The stray anustup quarters one can 
pick out of the Arth. text come from the genius of 
the Sanskrit language and not from a lost metrical 
original, as some would like to believe. The round 
number 6000 may be suspected but, at worst, it 
ought to be a reasonable estimate made by counting 
every letter on a few sample ’ folios, whether of the 
original composition, or of the archetype of the 
definitive redaction. The possibility that a rough 
grantha count, had at some time been made for the 
whole work is not entirely to be excluded. Even 
Dandin, in the final chapter of his Dasakumdra- 
caritam refers to Canakya’s précis of dandaniti 
written for the Maurya as being 6000 Slokas in 
extent; so the traditional count is old, and no 
variant known. That Dandin referred to the Arth. 
and not to another work of Canakya is clear from 
the detailed raillery in Prince Visruta’s adventure. 
Not only is the entire chapter charged with Kauta- 
lyan ideas, but the phraseology is unquestionably 


7D. D. Kosambi, “ The Parvasamgraha of the Mahi- 
bharata,” JAOS, 66 (1946), 110-117. 
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derived from our text of the Arth. In particular, 
all the details of the king’s daily routine are taken 
unchanged from Arth. 1.16, and some are exact 
quotations, e.g., trtiye turyaghosena samvistah 
caturtha-pancamau sayita. It is possible to go 
further, and to state that Dandin’s text was, in 
some particulars at least, nearer to the present 
fragment of the Northern tradition than to any 
surviving Southern text. South, as we now have 
it, repeats suddhydyam ca kurvita (along with the 
bath and the dinner) for the third eighth of the 
day and the second of the night. Both North and 
Dandin’s raillery leave out the first of these. 

In counting the text, the question still remains 
of changes in the number of syllables due to the 
chapter headings, colophons, variant readings and 
samdhi not rigidly enforced. The Patan folios, 
and the custom of other manuscripts of the oldest 
known periods show that a chapter would have had 
a colophon, but no rubric. The colophons of the 
Patan text are always shorter than those of the 
printed editions. A rough (unchecked) count, 
syllable by syllable, of Shima Sastri’s (3rd) 
Mysore edition gives 4640 Slokas, including the 
colophons, but not the chapter headings. The com- 
bined error from all the causes mentioned above, 
and from miscounting, would be less than 100 such 
grantha units, in either direction. 

To compare results with the traditional scribe’s 
estimate, the counts were taken of 714% of the 
pages in the same edition. Alternate half-letters 
not combined in a ligature were counted to give a 
slight overestimate, simply to allow for the same 
tendency in a professional copyist paid by the 
amount of work done. The estimate thus obtained 
was 4762 slokas of 32 syllables each, with a stand- 
ard deviation of 108. A scribe’s estimate from his 
manuscript would have been more accurate than 
from the printed pages. The manuscripts write 
the text continuously whereas the modern publica- 
tion separates the words within the line, ‘and 
further breaks up the text into small paragraphs, 
sometimes of half a line, so that the variation per 
page in this work at least is decidedly greater than 
from folio to folio of a manuscript. Any codex 
would continue with a gap of much less than a line 
when a chapter or a book ended, where the printed 
Arth. texts leave more space, insert headings and 
colophons in different types. The deficit of about 
1200 granthas is not to be denied. The difference 
is much too great to be explained by a miscount in 
antiquity. 


The deficit in the Arth. text can actually be 
taken as another argument in support of its gen- 
eral (overall) authenticity. Any forger would 
have been careful to give full measure. The 
original text seems to have leaked away over the 
centuries, for lack of application to current ad- 
ministrative problems. The result is that small 
bits have disappeared from every portion. In a 
late document, a defect of the magnitude we have 
just measured would have arisen mainly from 
missing folios, which means that the gaps would be 
long, connected passages. At no place does the 
surviving Northern text show a folio-size difference 
from the southern. 


4. It does not reduce our difficulties in any way 
to note that even the enumeration by sections does 
not coincide in North and South. The Northern 
text actually lists a total of 184 sectional titles 
though the number is given as 180. The list 
agrees in books 1, 4-6, 8, 11-12, and 15. North 
contains three more in book 2, two more in book 14, 
one each in 7 and 10; it contains one less than the 
South in each of books 3, 9, and 13. The southern 
total is, therefore, accurately 180 sections. The 
difference arises primarily by combining two adja- 
cent sections, or subdividing a long title. The 
original scribe had completely omitted the contents 
of the fifth book in the Patan folios of 1.1; this 
has been entered on the margin in minuscule by 
another hand. One hitherto unknown sectional 
title in the second book is illegible on the northern 
folios of 1.1; the seventh book contains one and 
the fourteenth two more new ones, not found in the 
South. Just how much additional matter these 
might have yielded cannot now be conjectured, but 
one could not reasonably expect more than 250 
granthas, if indeed these sections really had a sepa- 
rate existence. 


It is possible to show by internal criticism that 
missing passages are indicated in certain contexts. 
Shama Siastri’s indispensable word-index to the 
Arth. (3 vols., Mysore 1924-25) records 78 places 
where the author refers to himself with the specific 
emphasis iti Kautalyah. The reason for this un- 
derlining of his own name is clear, because the 
adjoining text cites other authorities of the science 
either by name, or together in a group as tty 
dcadryah ; and the opinion qualified with Kautalya’s 
name differs from the others in important particu- 
lars, or contradicts them all flatly. Only in three 
of the 78 cases does iti Kautalyah occurs without 
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any other dcdrya or contrary views in the context. 
The presumption is therefore very strong that in 
these cases (namely in 3.4, 7.15, and 13.4), some 
other opinions have been lost from the original 
composition. That the name of an authority, even 
of Kautalya himself, could drop out along with the 
maxim is proved by the sentences reported as 
additive variants to Shima Sastri’s text of 8.1 and 
8.2 (pp. 324, 325 of his edition) ; the extra quota- 
tions appear as part of the main text in the edition 
by T. Ganapati Sastri. This precisely illustrates 
my thesis that the text has been steadily whittled 
down by inadvertent negligence in successive tran- 
scription. 

One of these rare, solitary Kautalya citations 
does not appear in Shama Sastri’s index namely, 
that in 1.7. However, it occurs in that part of the 
Southern text which is covered also by the North- 
ern fragment, and is well worth discussing for that 
reason. In 1.7%, the southern texts agree in giving 
the sentence: artha eva pradhanah iti Kautalyah ; 
artha-miilau hi dharma-kamav iti. North drops 
out the first half, before our semicolon; neither 
version fits the context at all well. The iti here 
indicates what is left of a quotation, so that South 
is more plausible, but the source might not be 
Kautalya himself. The phrase after the semicolon 
appears again in 8.3, but as part of a quotation 
from the Paraéara school, to which Kautalya is 
there strongly opposed ; it is cited anonymously as 
a type of maxim in 15.1. The text that precedes 
the quotation in 1.7 absolutely requires (and ap- 
pears disjointed for lack of) some discussion of 
dharma, artha, and kama (say: ethics, economics, 
erotics) in relation to each other. In both North 
and South, haplography is indicated ; the scribe’s 
eye must have jumped to the word artha repeated 
further on. The mark of such a happening indi- 
cates that very few manuscripts of the work existed 
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at that time. This illustrates once again the effect 
of long disuse and fading away of the level-headed, 
frankly treacherous, and realistic theory of pre- 
feudal statecraft. 


One may feel tempted to make a similar conjec- 
ture about the tenth book, where it seems to me 
that tactical considerations: patty-asva-ratha-hasti- 
karmani are not sufficiently developed in the 
southern text that now survives. The main reason 
would be that the structure and purpose of the 
army changed. The word patti means the heavy- 
armed soldier of the line, a hoplite, in the Arth., 
but a combined squad in later works. New tactical 
units such as the gulma (which only means thicket 
or wharf in the Arth.) made up of combined arms 
were used also for policing the countryside from 
Satavahana times. This has been argued else- 
where.® The only guide we have at present outside 
the text itself is Kamandaki’s Nitisdra,® written 
under the influence of Canakya’s work. But this 
is rather dangerous as a guide because both tone 
and content show how the basis of society and of 
the state had developed, and the extent to which 
the great Magadhan arthasdstra tradition had 
fallen into desuetude. The trivial verses variously 
ascribed to Canakya under the titles: Canakya-niti- 
sara, vrddha-Canakya, etc., mark the penultimate 
stage to complete oblivion. 

It may at least be said that Muni Jinavijayaji’s 
edition, even of so tiny a portion of the Northern 
text, will be a stimulus to the internal criticism of 
the Arth., a task very well worth the attempt and 
one which must soon be undertaken. 


§D. D. Kosambi, Introduction to the Study of Indian 
History (Bombay, 1956), pp. 76-8; for the Arth, state, 
ibid., pp. 199-226, 

® Nitisdra of Kamandaki, ed., T. Ganapati Sistri, Tri- 
vandrum Sanskrit Series, No. 14 (1912). 
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8. After the Mauryas precise phraseology con- Sungas. Their text is not without corruption: 


tinues to hold in Magadha as we shall see with the 
Pusyamitras tu sendnir uddhrtya (uddhatya) sa Brhadratham 


kdrayisyati vai rdjyam gat trimsati sama nrpah (correct) 

or: kdrayisyati vai rdjyan sama sastim sad aiva tu { 
Agnimitrah sutas cdstau bhavisyati sama nrpah 
Mat. bhavitapi Vasujyesthah sapta varsdni vai nrpah 
Va. bhavitd capi Sujyesthah sapta varsdni vai tatah 

Vasumitrah suto bhadvyo dasa varsdni parthivah 2 


Vasumitrah suto bhdvyo dasa varsdni pdrthivah 

tato ’"ndhrakah same dve tu tasya putro bhavisyati 
bhavitadpi Vasujyesthah sapta varsdni vai nrpah 
bhavisyanti sutas tasya Pulindakddayas trayas 3 


SuNGAS (TABLE H) 


Pusyamitra Vajramitra 
Agnimitra Ghosavasu 
(Va) Sumitra Vajramitra (again) 
(Va) Sujyestha Bhigavata 
Pulindaka Devabhimi 

TABLE H 


Pusyamitra ¢. 215-149 
Agnimitra 192-4) 





| | 
Vasumitra 172-31 Vasujyestha 170-24 
| 





| | | 
Pulindaka 150-21 Ghosavasu 146-19 Bhagavata c. 140-75 
| | 
Vajramitra c. 130-07 ? 
or 121-07? | 
Devabhimi 84-74. 


bhavisyati samds tasmat triny evam sa Pulindakah 


or: bhavisyati samds tasmat tisra eva Pulindakah 
bhavisyati ca Yomeghas trini varsdni vai tatah 
or: raja Ghosah sutas capi varsdni bhavitd trayah 


bhavisyati samds tasmat tisro vai sa Pulindakah 
tato ’ndhakah same dve tu tasya putro nrpasg ca vai 4 
bhavitd Vajramitras tu sama raja punar nava (caturdasa) 
or: sapta vai Vajramitras tu samé raja tatah punah 
dvatrimésat tu Samadbhagah Samabhdgat tato nrpah (possibly ori- 
ginally read samd Bhdagah ![=Bhdgavata] bhavigyati tato nrpah) 
trini varsdni bhavitd raja Ghosavasur nrpah (e Vayu) 
bhavitd Vajramitras tu samé raja punar nava 
dvadtriméad bhavitd caépi sama Bhagavato nrpah (with Va. Bd.) 


bhavisyati sutas tasya Devabhiimih sama dasa 6 
dagaite Sungardijino bhoksyantimam vasundharém 
Satam pirnam daga dve ca tatah Kanvan gamigyati 7 


* See JAOS, 77 (1957), 116-129, 266-280. 
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We have again only 1 vipula (x vvv-) and bhuj 
only in the summation figure. 


If Mankad is right in connecting them with 
Agnivaigya Bharadvajas, this certainly explains 
their revival of Brahmanism. General Pusyamitra 
having killed Brhadratha will perform the royal 
duties as king 36 years: 185-49. Vayu and Bd. 
say 60 sad aiva tu, which is surely for sad eva tu, 
66. This is very likely the life figure: born 215, 
he could hardly be made C. in C. much under 30: 
evidently he lost no time in conspiring. His son 
Agnimitra will be 8 years king 149-1: he would be 
born ec. 192. 

If Vasumitra is a son of Agnimitra, his line 
would seem to have got inverted with Vasujyes- 
tha’s. The latter is given no relationship, while 
the former is a son. Vasumitra his son (Vayu, 
ee Mat) or, to be brought into being from there 
(Bd. e Vayu) i.e. A’s son, prince 10 years: 141- 
131: born c. 170, he would be old enough to fight 
the Greeks in the last days of Menander, or his 
successor, and Vasujyestha also will be king 7 
years, 131-24, born 165. The possible alternatives 
are Vasujyestha b. 190 king 141-34; Vasumitra 
b.170, king 134-24, his son: however, we prefer 
the inversion, because Bana Harsacarita 222 would 
appear to refer to him: Sumitra, son of Agnimitra 
being over-fond of drama was shorn of his head 
like a lotus stalk with a scimitar by Mitradeva, and 
d Mat. reads the name Sumitras tu for Vasumitra; 
and as the -mitra suffix is closely associated with 
the Sungas, Mitradeva could possibly be be Vasu- 
jyestha. While d Mat. supports the name, we find 
¢, @ Mat. support the inversion we desire. Kali- 
dasa also gives Agnimitra a son Vasumitra. 

Next follow textual troubles. From him 2 years 
his son Andhraka will be (sc. king, from the 
previous line): born 145, king 124-2. The name 
Andhraka is very uncertain, but the 2 years seem 
fairly sure. Mat. reads bhavisyati (c. Mat. -anti) 
samas tasmat triny evam sa Pulindakah. Vayu 
has tisra eva Pulindaka; but 1 Va sutds, Bh. sutah 
nearly all MSS. for samdas, and e Vayu tasya for 
tasmat. Genders are going all wrong. When we 
find trayas in the next line of Vayu and Bd., we 
may well suspect that in the original someone had 
3 sons (masc.): bhavisyanti sutds tasya—one 
would now expect a name + ddi: the MSS. pre- 
serve no trace of this, but we want a four-syllable 
name, and so I suggest only Pulindakddayas 
trayas: because the lines seem to have got dis- 
placed, and after sutah, (though it might have 
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been Andhraka under his proper name, because 
these two are tribal and look like nicknames) 
Pulindaka is the name we meet first. There is 
evidence for this, because Vajramitra will be king 
again, punar: and as he hasn’t been mentioned, 
he must be one of these, probably the second to 
rule, because he is more likely to survive one 
deposition than his brother two. K. Vs. has an 
extra Vajramitra before Andhraka, of this a gloss 
is a very likely origin. Pulindaka (the eldest son, 
born c. 145) gets 3 years, 124-1, Andhraka 1st shot 
has 2, from him (i.e. P.). Andhraka 2 years his 
son and king indeed (nrpaés ca vai Bd.). 

For the next, e Vayu seems to preserve the right 
line, “3 years will King Ghosavasu be king,” 
119-6; b.c. 142; revolts 119; deposed and prob- 
ably killed 116. Trini varsdni appears also in the 
2nd pada of Mat., raja Ghosavasu in the first of 
Vs. But—notice the force of the adversative, tu— 
“ Vajramitra will be king again 9 years.” e Vayu 
gives him 14, not again; all the others say again. 
Now 9 years are 116-07; but if V. is Andhraka, 
then A. is either the second son, b.c. 144, king 
121-19, and 116-07, or more likely as suta or putra 
is in all versions of his line, he is the minor son of 
Pulindaka, and Gh. tried to usurp the minority. 
If bhavisyati should be in the line, that might well 
say V. was an infant (and never did come of age, 
ob. 107 at 14). Bhagavata does not seem to be his 
son in the Purana, and if a minor, perhaps he was 
never of age to have one. His protector must be 
Bhagavata, who would then be (2nd or) 3rd son 
of Vasujyesta. The 14 arises because the interval 
has been overlooked, 121-07. 

After these excitements the dynasty gets a rest. 
Bhagavata will be king 32 years, 107-75; in Mat. 
his name has got repeated and arises from a cor- 
ruption Samdbhagatrato for sama Bhagavato; but 
from Vayu, he should not be a son, and cannot be 
a grandson of Vajramitra: hence our suggestion. 
His son Devabhiimi will be 10 years, i.e. 75-4: 
b. 84: his crime was youth, and his good brahman 
minister removed him. This gives the 112 years, 
inclusive count, the Puranas say the dynasty 
lasted: again without any excision or emendation 
of the numbers. 

If we identify Bhagavata (Samabhaga) with 
the Bhagabhadra of Besagar pillar, his 14th year 
is 94-3; it is not certain, but Sungas are thought 
to be ruling Avanti at this time. One might hope 
for light from the Gargyasamhita, but it is very 
uncertain. We append the relevant text (from 
Mankad : 
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M 88 tasmin Puspapure ramye janardjasatakule 
rtuksad Karmasutah Sdligsuko bhavisyati 
tasmin Puspapure radjyajanarajasatakule 


rtuksad Kundlasuto Sdliguko bhavisyati ! 
sa raja karmasuto (corr. Kundlasuto) dustétmd priyavigrahah 
svardstram ardate ghoram dharmavddi adhadrmikah 2 
sa jyesthabhrataram Sddhuketi (read Sddhukrt(a) iti) prathitam gunaih 
sthdpayisyati mohdtmd Vijayan nama dharmikam 3 


After this there must be a lacuna. 


M 94 tatah Sdketam dkramya Paficdlé Mathuré tatha 
Yavands ca suvikradntah prapsyanti Kusumadhvajam 
tatah Sdketam dkramya Paiicdlan Mathuram tatha 


Yavand dustavikrantaéh praépsyanti Kusumadhvajam 4 
tatah Puspapure prapte kardamaprathite hi te (read ’hite or hate) 
adkuld visayah sarve bhavisyanti na saméayah 5 
After this we have five 2-line Slokas of horrors, beginning (M 99) 
andryd& capy adharmd§ ca bhavisyanti narddhamah 
M 110 bhovddinas tathd Sidra bradhmands carthavadinah (ca-drya-?) 
dharmam—(or -bh-)itatamd vrddhad janam moksyanti nirbhayah i 
Yavand jidpayisyanti nagareyam ca parthivah 
Yavandh ksdpayisyanti nagaram..... 
. nagyeran ca parthivah 12 
Madhyadege na sthaisyanti Yavand yuddhadurmadah 
tesim anyonyasambhdavah bhavisyanti na samgsayah 13 
M 115 d&tmacakrotthitam ghoram yuddham paramaddrunam 
98 géatadruma—(read Satadrum &) mahdyuddham tad bhavisyati pascamam 14 
116 tato yugavasat tesim Yavandndm pariksaye 
15 


Sdkete sapta rajano bhavisyanti mahdbalah 


It will be seen that we preserve 2-line Slokas. 


There must be a gap after Salisuka, because he 
died (abdicated) 199, and there are no Greeks in 
India before 182. Taking Mankad’s .94, I still 
prefer the accusative of Ms K Paticdlan Mathuram 
tatha: the Greeks attacked Saketa, Paficaila and 
Mathura dustavikranta, which is certainly the 
better reading, “ viciously valiant they will come to 
Pataliputra.” Only one MS. has Yavands ca: the 
ca is only wanted if the others are nominative, 
P. + M: but the Mathuras are not a people, only a 
city, and the sandhi Mathura tatha is wrong. 
Then Pataliputra being taken, Kardamaprathite 
hate: here we may take the P. reading: “ being 
famous with filth, stricken ”; or possibly (a)hite, 
“unhealthy, the provinces will be in confusion.” 
Buddhists and heretics will have a grand time 
down to .111. The contrast is with the pleasure 
gardens and flowers of Puspapura above. 

This line is difficult, but we take it with what 
precedes. na samsayah, without a doubt, usually 
finishes a sloka: we find it in .109. Sudras saying 
Bho “thus” and Brahmans (answering them) 
“Arya” (both against Manu), or Brahmans 
speaking for gain, or saying it is gain arthava- 
dinah, dharmamitatama vrddha janam moksyanti 
nirbhayah: “old ones, who have been most wildly 


astray from their dharma, will delude the people 
without fear”: this translation of mokshanti is 
questionable, but I wonder if a transitive use of 
the Y muh would be possible: I have not found 
support for it. A future is necessary; bhosyanti 
and moksanti are the readings: I cannot make the 
V mush “rob” satisfy the form. Might one sug- 
gest -tamaru vrddhim .. . moshyantt: “they will 
rob the people interest contrary to dharma?” 
This is still not satisfactory. There is, however, 
reason for supposing something misplaced: 99- 
.111 should probably come immediately after the 
confusion of .97, because the Buddhists had a good 
time under Demetrius and Menander. 

In .98 there will be a great final, or perhaps 
better pancamam, 5th “battle great with tree-like 
weapons (= seige engines?).” This is the 1st line 
of a sloka, as na samsayah in .97 shows. The 
second line has disappeared, unless it is .112, of 
which the 2nd pada is hopelessly corrupt; it is the 
2nd line of a gloka, because na samsayah comes 
again in .114. Yavandh, the Greeks ksdpayisyanti 
“will have the city burnt”; this seems to have 
more MSS. authority than jiap- and there is noth- 
ing for them to proclaim except nagareyam, itself 
doubtful. I suggest we have a lacuna caused by 
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the similarity of a city word nagar- and nasyeran, 
which will go with the rest of the line, and is sug- 
ested by nasareyam of MSS; “the (indigenous) 
princes would have perished: but the Greeks, mad 
on fighting, will not stay in the Madhyadeéga 
long”; but in .114 the text may be corrupt and 
not easy to restore. 

sambhava surprisingly seems to be a very rare 
word: if we take it as meaning “ (hostile) meet- 
ing,” then Kern’s reading seems best: “ there will 
be of them (hostile) encounters with one another, 
no doubt ”; then .105 tacked on as 3rd line of the 
‘loka in apposition : “a horrible civil war arising in 
their own territories”—as it did (see Tarn.). 
Ifere we must suggest a possibility that .98 should 
follow, reading satadrum a mahdyuddham; the 
final great battle (of the civil war) will be on the 
Sutlej. Eucratides certainly went to India, and 
this is not impossible. The next line .116 begins a 
‘loka, and 114 seems to end one: in this case the 
order is 97, 99-111, 112a; two padas missing 
.112b, 115, 98. The line .98 is slightly out of place 
where it stands, with confusion of province and 
order on both sides. 

The next two lines .116-7 must follow here: when 
the Greeks have perished 7 great kings will be in 
Saketa. We can make 7 Sungas by omitting 
Ghosavasu, who as a usurper might not have been 
recognized at Saketa, and the last king who was 
certainly not mighty. Though the Kanvas are 
written up by the Puranas as Brahmans, it appears 
they did not in fact succeed to the empire: it broke 
up. And this the Purana admits when it says 
Sisunandi reigned when the family of Sungas 
ended. Ujjain also broke away under the Garda- 
bhillas. Other parts of the family seem to survive 
locally, and while the coins are very hard to recon- 
cile with the Purana, we might suggest that 
Pusyamitra adopted the Euthydemid system of 
sub-kings. This would also involve mobility of 
the persons concerned, and could account for their 
coins not always being found where the Puranas 
place them. 

After .117 the Yugapurana ceases to shed light ; 
the Sakas come in .124, but as the Hindus re- 
covered Mathura from the Greeks, the Sakas can 
hardly be there much before 70. This means there 
is another gap in the Y. P. which may be at .115, 
-116-7 recounting the final fall of the Greeks, or 
at 117. There is an Agnimitra mentioned .154, 
Pusyaka .144: but there are also Pusyamitras 
mentioned DKA 51 (1st or 3rd century A. D.?): we 
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have Candrakhandaih .127 = Candrarnga of DKA, 
p. 49? Adraistas of the Greeks and Yaudheyas 
might underlie the corruptions of .118, but the 
purification of the text would take a book to itself, 
and we abandon our efforts here. The calamities 
under Yavanas and Sakas should be compared 
with Pargiter, DKA, p. 56, where there are per- 
haps three lines in the very confused and dis- 
ordered Subsequent Dynasties that may help us 
with the Greeks, Vayu (Bibl. Ind. Ed.), 37.356 ab, 
and 37.377 ab. 


Text e Vayu. 


agiti dve ca varsdni bhoktdro Yavand mahim 
Mathuram ca purim ramydm Yaund bhoksyanti 
sapta vai. 


According to the YP the Greeks took Mathura, 
Saketa and Pitaliputra in one campaign. Tarn 
shows this was in 175 or possibly 174. The 82 
years then bring us down to 93 or 92 as the years 
the Greeks lost Mathura. But Heliodorus was 
representing Antialcidas south (or east) of the 
Mathura frontier in 94-3, and the obvious sugges- 
tion is that he was negotiating (successfully, or 
his benevolence would not have got the length of 
erecting a pillar) the alliance that cost the Greeks 
Mathura. The occupation is then 175-093 B.c. 

There were 7 kings; who? As Strato II was the 
last who held Mathura (to judge from the coins), 
we can think of Menander, Agathocleia, Strato | 
and II; Demetrius, of course adds a fifth. But he 
was killed on 167, and Menander who had only 
married into the royal family, is not likely to have 
been the first successor: Apollodotus and an elder 
surviving son of Demetrius would come before 
him. The former was killed in 163 or 162: but 
Eucratides was fighting in India till 159, and a 
son of Demetrius was alive at that time( see 
Tarn), so that he could have been regarded as 
king in Mathura, which Eucratides couldn’t. Me- 
nander’s rule was begun or regularized in 158-7, 
as we will go on to suggest. Meanwhile we have 
produced 7 kings. An ephemeral successor of 
Strato II might be accepted instead of Demetrius’ 
son, but is supposititious and Strato II was not 
very old. If we take the Mat. figure of 87, we 
must date 180-093 Demetrius taking 2 years to 
conquer the Punjab (and Sindh?) and 5 consoli- 
dating. 

The 3rd line is 37.358 ab: satdni trint bhoksy- 
anti Yaunds tv ekadasaiva tu (e Vayu). There 
is the famous ambiguity in Hathigumpha between 
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300 and 103; there are two parallel passages in 
neighbouring slokas, and we have had the similar 
error at the Sifunigas. We will therefore take the 
figure as 103 for 11 kings, making the years 182- 
079, an excellent date for Maues’ conquest of 
Taxila. We suggest we have a figure from Eucra- 
tides’ line in Taxila and Gandhira. 

Who are the 11? LEucratides, Heliocles, Anti- 
alcidas ; with the date 182, one cannot avoid Deme- 
trius, fourth. If we take all Antialcidas’ succes- 
sors before Maues, we get the remaining 7. His 
kingdom was divided at his death; Telephus ap- 
pears briefly in the Paropamisadae; if he is 
thought too obscure, say Menander, who had 
Taxila; but brevity need not keep kings out of 
genealogies. Diomedes, Epander, Philoxenus, 
Peucolaus, and Artemidorus are in Gandhara, and 
Archebius in Taxila, which is under Maues in the 
year 78. If the month name is Greek, we suggest 
the era is Greek; and as this is 79 B.c., it should 
begin in 158-7. There is an event which would 
provide a starting point; not Eucratides, who 
would have used the Seleucid era, and was just 
dead, 159 or 8; but the end of the civil war and ac- 
cession of Menander, who could not use the Seleu- 
cid era, as that would appear to acknowledge the 
suzerainty it had already cost the Euthydemids so 
much to resist. Menander could not well inaugu- 
rate his era till Demetrius’ last son was dead; his 
position was not fully regular, and his wife, who 


had sufficient personality to rule, probably had 
enough to make him respect pietas to her brother— 
Tarn comments on the family loyalty of the 
Euthydemids. As the son is not heard of after 
Eucratides’ death, numismatically or otherwise, 
presumably he too died soon, 158-7. The ulti- 
mately Vikrama era is then Menander’s with a 
dropped century. Taxila was under him, and 
might well use his era even after his family had 
lost the city. As Maues came up the Indus, the 
5 Gandhara kings might have lasted till c. 75, 
rather than fallen before Taxila. 

Rajuvula imitated the coins of Strato II; he 
should therefore follow him without two or four 
intervening reigns; i.e. the Sakas were party to, 
or used the confusion of Antialcidas’ alliance 
against Strato II, and Bhagavata had no time to 
develop an administration of Mathura. Rajuvula 
rules as Maues’ satrap c. 91-86; his son Sodasa is 
satrap in the year 72 = 85, and there is time for a 
son Kharaosta before Maues’ debacle in 57. Go- 
mitra and Visnumitra follow then, and we suggest 
Hagamasa and Hagana are Azes’ satraps. 

The Kanvas offer little difficulty, but are, we 
suggest only a local Magadhan dynasty. Relation- 
ships are given, and we would seem to have 3 
father-son successions. The distinctions of phrase- 
ology seem to hold no longer. We again insert the 
text, which for this dynasty seems to call for no 
comment, and follow mostly the Vayu wording. 


amdtyo Vasudevas tu balydd vydsaninam nrpam 


Devabhiimim tathotpdtya Sungesu bhavitd nrpah { 
bhavisyati sama raja nava Kdnvdyano dvijah 
Bhimimitrah sutas tasya caturdaga bhavisyati 2 


Mat. Nardyanah sutas tasya bhavitdé dvadagaiva tu 
or Va. bhavitd dvddaga samds tasmadn Nardyano urpah 


Susarmaé tatsutas capi bhavisyati sama dasa 3 
iti (ete) pranatasdmantd bhavisyd dhadrmikdés ca ye 

catvdras Sungabhrtyds te urpdh Kanvdyand dvijah 4 
catvdrimésat patica caiva bhoksyantimadm vasundhardm 

tesim parydyakdle tu bhiimir Andhran gamisyati 5 


These like the Sungas are Brahman kings; Nanda 
may have opened the way for Brahmans by his 
great slaughter of the old Ksatriyas, and the 
growth of the bureaucracy under his system put 
the intellectual caste into a position from which 
one could seize power. 


The Purina account is straightforward, and we 
really know nothing about the dynasty to check 
up. ld might suggest that the first Kanva was 
felt as a Sunga: Mat. says he will be a Saunga 
king, which might support our idea that he was 


Bhagavata’s son-in-law. We have shown evidence 
for the Sungas too being Brahmans. In 3ab Mat. 
may have the better line; it is pathya instead of 
x vipula: (Bh. will be 14) but N. his son will 
only be 12. Bd makes up the figures differently: 
V. 5, Bh. 24, N.12, 8.4. It has no support ex- 
cept that of Vayu for Bh. 24, but this makes havoc 
with generations and figures. The summation 
lines have fallen into confusion: Mat. has 5, Vayu 
3. 4ab is Mat’s 4th, a of Vayu’s 2nd: cd is Vayu’s 
1st: 5 is the formula, Mat’s 3rd and 5th, supported 
by b of Vayu’s 2nd, and 3rd. 
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The usurper was probably nearly as old as the 
murdered boy’s father. The boy was 10. Sexual 
activities are not unknown at that age in India, 
but more probably he has been blackened to white- 
wash the Brahman. The latter born c. 120 usurped 
74: died 65. He was succeeded by his son Bhimi- 
mitra, who reigned 14 years, 65-51. His name 
suggests that his father had married a daughter of 
the old king: his victim was Devabhimi, his son 
Bhimimitra, born c.95. Narayana, his son, will 
be king 12 years, 51-39, born ec. 75, and Sugarman, 
again a son, 10 years, born c.55, king 39-29. 
Little enough is said of them, but darkness now 
becomes complete, as yet. Narayana, if Vayu’s 
reading is right, is only after Bh.: i.e. probably a 
brother, born ce. 90, ob. 39: Sugarman would then 
be older, born ec. 70, ob. 29. 

We may now see what can be done with the 


Andhras: our conclusions with this dynasty are 
decidedly tentative, because epigraphic evidence 
may force Simuka into the Ist century. The 
Purana certainly says that servants of the Kanvas, 
Simuka and Andhra and his relations will liqui- 
date Susarman and the remains of the Sungas— 
which certainly shows that the Kanvas did not 
succeed to the whole empire. But we suggest there 
is a similar confusion as we found in the Pradyota 
dynasty, which led Pargiter to place it in Rajgir. 
The Andhra home is in a different strategic area 
from Magadha, and Simuka in founding his 
dynasty is not likely to have had time to interfere 
so far away: it certainly couldn’t do him any good, 
and there is no record of the loss of Magadha in 
the dynasty. We again offer the text with cor- 
rections: we here prefer the Vayu phrasing owing 
to the importance of e Vayu: 


Kdnvadyanam athoddhrtya Susarmdanai prasahya tam 
Sungdindm capi yacchistam kgapayitvd balam tadd { 
Simuko hy Andhrajatiyo prapsyatimam vasundhardm 


trayovimsat samd raja Simukas tu bhavisyati 2 
Krgno bhraté yaviydms tu so ’smdd dasa bhavisyati 

Sri Sdtakarnir bhavitd tasya putras tu vai dasa 3 
Pirnotsangas tato radjaé varsdny astddasaiva tu 

Skandasvatis tathaé raja varsdny astddasaiva tu 4 
paiicasatam samd, sat ca Sdtakarnir bhavisyati 

daga cdstau ca varsdni tasya Lambodarah sutah 5 
Apilako dasa dve ca tasya putro bhavisyati 

daga cdstau ca varsadni Meghasvatir bhavisyati 6 


e Va. Svatis ca bhavisyati nrpo varsdni dve dasaiva tu 
e Va. Skandhasvitih samais tasmat sapta radjyan kdrayisyati 


or Mat. Skandhasvatis tathd raja saptaiva tu bhavisyati 7 
Mrgendrah Svatikarnas tu bhavisyati samdtrayam 
Kuntalah Svatikarnas tu bhavitdstau sama nrpah 8 


ekasamvatsaram raja Svdtiseno bhavisyati 
sattrimsgad eva (caturviisat tu: read caturtrimgat tu) 


varsani Pulomdvir bhavisyati 9 
bhavit ’Aristakarnas tu varsdndin patica vimsatim 
tatah samnvatsardn paica Halo raja bhavisyati 10 


patica Mantalako raja bhavisyati samd nrpah 
bhdvyah Purikasenas tu samd so’py ekavinsatim 


bhdvyah Pravillasenas tu sama dvddaésa bhitale it 
Sundarah Sdtakarnis tu varsam ekam bhavisyati 
Cakorah Sdtakarnis tu san mdsdn vai bhavisyati 12 
astdvimsati varsdni Sivasvatir bhavisyati 
raja ca Gautamiputra ekavimésat tato nrpah 13 
astdvimésat sutas tasya Pulomd vai bhavisyati 
ekonatriméatim bhdvyah Sdtakarnis tato nrpah 14 


Sivagri vai Pulomd (e Va. putra Avis) tu saptaiva bhavitd nrpah 
Sivaskandhah Sdtakarnir bhavitdsydtmajah samaéh 
Sivagri vai Pulomdvir; catasro bhavitd samah 
Sivaskandhah Satakarnir; bhavisyas tu sama nmrpah 15 
ekonavimsatim (-trimésatin) raja Yajiasrih Sdtakarny atha 


sad eva bhavitd tasmdd Vijayas tu samaé nrpah 16 
Candaégrih Sdtakarnis tu tasya putrah sama dasa 
Pulomdvih sama sapta anyas (antyas ?) tesdm bhavisyati 17 


ity ete vai nrpds trimsad Andhra bhoksyanti ye mahim 
Mat. tesim varsasatdni syus catvdri gastir eva ca 
Va. samdéh Satani catvdri paica sad vai tathaiva ca 18 
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TABLE J 


KANVAS 
Narayana 
SuSarman. 


Vasudeva 
Bhimimitra 


Bhigavata r. 75. 





4 = Vasudeva 


Devabhimi ¢. 120-65 
84-74 
Bhimimitra  c. 95-51 
Narfiyana ce. 75-39 
SuSarman ce. 55-29 
ANDHRAS 
Simuka 211-188 
Krsna 188-78 
Srisatakarni 178-68 
Pirnotsanga 168-50 
Skandasvati I * 150-32 
Sitakarni 132-76 
Lambodara 76-58 
Apilaka 58-46 
Meghasviti 46-28 
Sviati 28-16 
Skandasviati II 16-9 
Mrgendra Svitikarna 9-6 B.C. 
Kuntala Svatikarna 6 B.C.—3 A.D. 
Svitisena 3-4 
Pulomayi I 4-38 
Aristakarna 38-63 
Hala 63-8 
Mantalaka 68-73 
Pravilla-Purikasena 73-85 
Sundare Sitakarni 85-6 
Cakora Sitararni (6 months) 86-7 
Sivasvati 87-108 
sautamiputra 108-36 
Pulomayi II 136-64 
Sitakarni SivaSri Pulomayi 164-93 
Sivaskandha Sitakarni 193-7 
YajfiaSri Sitakarni 197-226 
Vijaya 226-32 
CandaSri Satakarni 232-42 
Pulomayi III 242-9 


We have again only 2 vipulas, 1 7,1 T. It is possi- 
ble that in 17a, we should read ca, with Va. Bd., 
emend putrih to putrah: C. & S. his sons, 10 
years: P. 7, will be another of them; we think 
however Pargiter is right to suspect antyas (e Mat. 
antyes) for anyas. 

Simuka was king 23 years: we put him 211-188 
= (460-249). He must found his dynasty about 
the same time as Kharavela’s in Kalinga, and the 
best occasion for such a thing is the break up of 
the Maurya empire on the death of Samprati in 
212. Vayu and Bd. tell us his younger brother 
will be king after him 10 years, 188-78. Unfortu- 


nately, e Vayu and Mat. say 18, but though that js 
a very strong combination, there are a terrible lot 
of 18’s in this list, and if we take 18 here, it ruins 
the synchronisms with Kharavela, whose 2nd year 
must fall in the next reign, of Saitakarni, but as 
his 8th must be 168 or 7, his 2nd must be 174 or 3. 

One would normally take the Purana to say 
Satikarni was Krsna’s son, but the Nanaghat 
inscriptions forbid that, and one could perhaps 
understand the Sanskrit to say Krsna, Simuka’s 
younger brother, will be 10 years after him. 
Satikarni, his son, will be 10. To regard the 
Queen Naganika with Katare (JHQ, 1952, 173) 
as mother of Satakarni is attractive, but the 
ASvamedhas are troublesome. It is generally con- 
sidered that Pusyamitra, the chief cow holder 
Gomimukhya of AMMK, revived these: and as the 
sacrifice takes one year +, and as we can take his 
as a manifesto, it must have taken place in the 
years 183-2. The Andhras could not really com- 
pete before they had a success in the north of 
their realm also: their one clash of interest with 
Sungas there is Ujjain, which Pusyamitra could 
not defend long after 181. Now there is no need 
to suppose Krsna was a usurper: he could be either 
regent during a minority, or rightful heir, just as 
in the old Celtic successions brothers came before 
sons: though for kingship the father may have to 
have been a king. Satakarni could have taken 
Ujjain very early in his reign, 178 or 177: the 
first sacrifice would follow 177-6. When Khara- 
vela defied him in 174 he had other things to 
think about: the Greeks appear to have held the 
city for a few years. Kharavela seems to have 
been good at utilizing other people’s troubles. The 
oceasion for the second sacrifice would be the re- 
covery of Ujjain, which the coins show to have 
been in Sitavahana hands: any time after 168 is 
possible for this, so that the second aSvamedha 
would be c.166. But there is a rajasiya men- 
tioned and it might be better to translate “an 
asvamedha was sacrificed second.” 

We might ask, what is the cave and inscription: 
there were 7 statues: 2 kings, 3 princes, 1 feuda- 
tory and 1 queen. It might be a Devakula, in 
which case all are dead. But if they are dead, and 
Naganika was the wife of Satakarni, Katare (/HQ, 
1952) is certainly right in feeling difficulty in that 
her name precedes her husband’s. At any rate, 
she survived him, and if she precedes him because 
she is living, who is king now? Where is Vedisri, 
her son? For people who are nor kings are there. 
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TABLE K (ANDHRAS) 
(a possible reconstruction) 











x 
| 
caenie r. 211-188 m (1) (2) Naganika Krsna r. 188-78 
| 
| — i _ 
Bhaga Hakusri Satavahana edigri Sitakarni Sati... = Pirnotsanga c. 190-50 
ec. 193-68 


Skandhasviati I ce. 170-32 
pare a II ec. 145-076 
— ec. 120-058 





——_— 





Meghasvati ¢. 75-28 





| 
Svati c. 46-16 
| 
Skandhasvati ec. 30-09 Bc 


Svatisena c. 12 Bo—apD 4 


| 
Mrgendra Svatikarna c. 55-06 BC 


Kuntala eR ce. 35 BC-AD 3 


Pulomayi I c. 15 Bc—ap 38 


Aristakarna c. aD 5-63 
| 





tele ec. 25-68 Mantalakah ec. 27-73 


Pravillasena c. 30-85 


| 
Sivasvati ec. 50-108 





Sundara Satakarni 
c. 50-86 


Gautamiputra c. 75-136 
Cakora Siatakarni | 
c. 51-87 Pulomay II c. 100-64 


m. d. of Rudradimam 
?Saika Satakarni b. c. 130 





Sivagri Pulomiy! Sitakarni 


ce. 146-93 


re | Sitakarni ec. 150-97 
Yajfiagri Sitakarni c. 170-226 
re ec. 190-232 





| 
Canda$gri c. 210-42 


The sacrifices of the inscription suggest someone 
was recently dead, because there is a new man 
taking over the house, with an Agnyadheya, and 
offering new and full moon sacrifices for the first 
time, as the offering of an Anvarambhaniya im- 
plies (to be begun after [the death]). The only 
one who can take over the king’s house is the new 
king, and sure enough we have a rajasiiya in line 
10: if that is so, and it is followed closely by an 
asvamedha second, we surely must have a living 
king among the statutes. The only king is Sri 
Sitakarni, and we will have to take the queen as 
his mother, wife of Simuka. The other portraits 
should be those of “jewels” in the rajasitya, 3 


| 
Pulomayi ITI ¢c. 211-49 


royal princes and a magnate. Why the queen 
should be genitive, and all the other persons nomi- 
native, I cannot think. 

We can now suggest a reconstruction of the his- 
tory. Simuka died in 188: he must have been a 
good deal older than his wife, and very likely had 
other sons. If they had not a superior claim to the 
throne, the last marriage must have been political, 
i.e. the price of something, and it probably took 
place about 193, because Krsna was king 10 years. 
It might well have to wait for an auspicious day, 
so that it would be 194 when Simuka decisively 
achieved power in the Deccan by his alliance with 
Tranakarya, the Maharathin: the price was that 
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the baron’s daughter’s sons would inherit the suc- 
cession: this is a high price, and would suggest 
that Simuka was not in a position to negotiate 
from strength: he revolted in 211, but the first 16 
or so years of his reign were difficult—the ruler of 
Ujjain might well be trying to keep his own terri- 
tories intact, or restored. The other sons of Si- 
muka we see in the 3 princes, Kumaras, Bhaga... 
Hakusri (whom we cannot care to identify with 
Satisri of the big inscription), and Satavahana. 
Satakarni was either just not, or only just of age 
when he came to the throne; his rajasiiya was 
perhaps hastened, as he was desirous of power; 
unless he took the chance of the disturbances 
c. 180, the rijasiiya might prove ineffective; so he 
celebrated it, beginning the preparations in his 
first year, 178. That year also would seem to have 
seen a victorious campaign against Ujjain, so that 
the rajasiiya was run concurrent with an asva- 
medha; and the year is 177%: it would not be 
finished until 176. It is followed by a series of 
sacrifices, in which the greater may include the 
less, but cannot have taken less than 6 years. 
They are sattras, which if they are by Brahmans 
for Brahmanas, do suggest that the Andhras were 
Brahmans by caste. The metronymics known do 
nothing to deny this: Vasisthi and Gautami are 
notorious Brahman names, and Mathari appears in 
Br. U. (Madh.), VI. 

Naganika was the mother of 2 sons, Vediéri and 
Sati. Vedigri is king at the beginning of the 
inscription, and the rajasiiya must be his. If he 
died it should have upset the programme: if he 
didn’t he ought to appear on the back wall: there 
is one king there, Sri Sitakarni: we suggest his 
full name was Vediéri Sitakarni. Surely, even if 
a minor king dies, his mother should take some 
notice: and if his mother didn’t, the Purana 
should: but the next king Pirnotsanga had 18 
years, 168-50. We would much like to know the 
motive behind all these sacrifices: it might be that 
the queen got religious mania, but the heavy 
spending evidently went on through her son’s 
reign, and we would prefer a sound political 
reason. 

As we have said, it is- possible Naganika was the 
wife of Sitakarni, in which case he was succeeded 
by his minor son. But we have concluded it may 
be more likely that she was his mother, and as he 
was then only about 25 when he died, he was prob- 
ably succeeded by his brother Prince Sati. The 
Purina’s Pirnotsanga might as well cover this as 
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Vedisri. He may, of course, also be the Saktiku- 
mara of the Jains. He is followed by possibly a 
son, whose name has suffered somewhat in the 
Purana text, but we suspect was Skandhasvati, 18 
years, 150-32. As we will see from the Jaina Chro- 
nology, he would appear to lose Ujjain at the end 
of his reign, c. 134. Satakarni II follows with a 
long reign of 56 years, 132-76. It may be ns 
master builder, not Satakarni I’s who is named on 
the gate at Siiichi. Beginning to rule as a minor, 
he could perhaps be the Sati Sirimata of the Nana- 
ghat inscriptions: but one does not want to sepa- 
rate the king concerned from Simuka by a very 
long interval. 

These three relationships are not given. Lambo- 
dara however, the next king 76-58 was Satakarni’s 
son: he was followed by Apilaka, whose dates fit 
him to be the original Vikramaditya, 58-46 ; again 
his son. With him relationships stop for a while. 
Meghasvati has 18 years, 46-28, Svati 12, 28-16, 
Skandasv ati II(?) 16-9. Mrgendra (possibly Ma- 
hendra) Svatikarna 9-6 B.c. Kuntala Svatikarna 
follows 6 B.c.-3 A.D., with Sviatisena (Svati- 
varna?) 3-4. Pulomayi I is given 36 in Mat., 24 
in Vayu, but 34 in e Vayu, which we will prefer. 
4-38 a.p. Aristakarna (if his name isn’t Nemi- 
krsna) 38-63, Hala 63-8, Mantalaka (Pantalaka) 
68-73: Purikasena (Pravillasena), again with e 
Vayu, has 12 years, 73-85. Sundara Satakarni 
is 85-6, and Cakora Satakarni (Mat. Svatikarna) 
has 6 months, 86 (which might, as we shall see, 
take him into 87.) 

We now come to difficulty, because Gautami- 
putra is given 21 years in the Purana, but inscrip- 
tions name the 25th. We suggest two figures have 
got switched round, and instead of Sivasvati hav- 
ing 28 years, he had 21, 86-107, and Gautamiputra 
had his 28, 107-35. This allows him to uproot 
the Ksaharatas in his 17th year, 124, and deal 
with the petition for the return of a field to the 
religious in 125, the 18th year. After him we have 
Pulomayi II, 135-63, son-in-law of Rudradaiman. 
I cannot see that Rudradiman must have had all 
his victories before 130: he was, after all, then 
ruling conjointly with Castana— whom at any 
rate Ptolemy’s data prevent putting much further 
back. As he was a grandson, he can hardly then 
have been much over 30, and even if 30, could 
hardly already have had a daughter old enough to 
HAVE BEEN married to Pulomayi. It is more likely 
that he waited till both his grandfather and the 
old king died, and the wars fall between 136-45. 
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Relationship is again stated; P. is Gautami- 
putra’s son. After him e Vayu only gives a Sata- 
karni 29 years, but it seems to be right, 163-92. 
This interpretation of the Purana might be upheld 
by the Tarhala coin hoard with the names Sdta- 
karni, Pulomavi, Sivasri Pulomdvi etc. Sivasri 
Pulomayi is given 7%, but by e Vayu 4; again we 
think rightly, 192-6. His son has no number 
given, but samah (or sama, e Vayu) ; the emenda- 
tion wanted is a dot, samdm, 1 year, 196-7, Siva- 
skandha Satakarni. These figures leave Cakora 
Sitakarni in 86; but we may do better by repunc- 
tuating the text, and suppose that they took him 
into 87. Sivasvati is then 87-108. Gautamiputra 
follows, 108-36, and his 17th year begins instead 
of ends in 124, giving more time for Nahapana in 
that year, and his 18th begins in 125. Pulomayi 
IL is then 136-64: Puloma vat in his line is a clear 
error for Pulomdvir; his line ends a 3-line sloka. 
The next three padas go together, and the 3rd 
should read Sivasri vai Pulomdvir; a meaningless 
tu disappears, and the vai indicates that the author 
almost forgot to name the Satakarni. Sivaéri has 
too many coins for 4 years, and he gets 29, 164-93. 
His brother (?) has rather many for 1, and now 
gets 4, 193-7. catasro bhavita samah Sivaskandhah 
Satakarnir; bhavisyati sama nrpah/ ekonatrimésa- 
tin raja Yajnasri Satakarny atha. Yajiiasri now 
gets both years and a verb, 197-226. Another 
advantage of this reading is that it gives us the 30 
kings total the Purana asserts without emenda- 
tion. These last three kings are mentioned on the 
rails at Amaravati; Bachhofer has shown that the 
standing Buddha there is imitated from the Bud- 
dha of Mathura developed between the years of 
Kaniska 51 and 64; this means (on Bivar’s date, 
to which we can perhaps add support) 178-92, 
say about 185, late in the reign of Sivaéri, and the 
work goes on under the reign of his brief successor 
into that of Yajfiagri. On Ghirshman’s date for 
Kaniska (otherwise attractive), the year 51 is 
194-5; Barett’s middle period at Amaravati could 
not then begin before, as it first shows the image. 
but a railing of that period names Sivaskandha 
who died in 197; Girshman’s date is therefore still 
possible, but it would be a very close fit. 

Yajiiasri is followed by Vijaya, 226-32. Can- 
dasri has 10 years, 232-42, and Pulomayi III 
finishes the dynasty with 7%, 242-9 (he must have 
tun 2 or 3 months over the 7%, because the Myaka- 
doni inscription mentions his 8th—news may 
travel slowly). We thus again attain the 460 
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years wanted, and get all our figures from the 
Purana ; but we do not view this construction with 
the same surety as the previous dynasties. These 
last kings appear in the Tarhala hoard; Satakarni 
(Gautamiputra), Pulomavi II Sivaéri P., (Siva)- 
skandha Satakarni, Yajiia, Vijaya (?) and Pulo- 
mavi III. Kumbha, Krsna (Karna?) Saka are 
unidentified ; Saka might be a son of Pulomavi II 
by Rudradiman’s daughter. One of them should 
be Candasgri. It might be possible to find identifi- 
cations with earlier Satavahanas, e.g. Kumbha- 
Lambodara; but it is better to avoid a great gap 
of rulers, though the known coin of Sivaéri Api- 
laka might be of the Apilaka 58-46. 

We might here note the coinage readings Siri 
Satasa and Siri Satisa. Katare wants these to be 
the same, but we would rather suggest those of 
Satisa belong to Svati ... or. . . svati—there 
are plenty kings of the name, of whom Pir- 
notsanga, if he was the prince Sati of Nanaghat 
was the first. MSS disagree on the summation 
figure, but besides the Mat. line given, Vayu could 
be translated “4 hundred years, 5 sixes, and just 
that (again) i.e. 30 + 30, total 460. 

After the Andhras the text of the Purina is 
extraordinarily confused, but we have the line 
Satani triny asitin ca bhoksyanti vasudham Sakah. 
If we again have the error of 380 for 183, we could 
suggest that 183 years from 57 B.C. brings us to 
A.D. 127, a date for Kaniska’s succession. If the 
Khalatse record mentioning Wima Kadphises is to 
be read 184, he may have died very late in the 
year (presumably at Mathura where he appears in 
the devakula), and his death may not have been 
known yet in Gandhira. This would make it 
easier to stretch the 105 years (similarly mis- 
written 500) to 233, the year of Shapur’s cam- 
paign. This is followed by 200 of Murundas to 
433, and 103 of (White) Huns, which would take 
us to 536, when Mihirakula is recorded as having 
had to do homage. This part of the Purina would 
however take a study to itself, and we are not yet 
able to extract truth from it. 

We might briefly consider Kharavela: we accept 
his date in the 2nd century B. c. for several reasons. 
It fits better with what we have suggested for the 
Andhras: doubtless he could be made contempo- 
rary with Saitakarni II, 132-076. Also when he 
says a Greek king, we think he meant it; the 
Greeks were on the defensive after 167—evidently 
a successful defensive until the death of Strato I; 
they were not in a position to attack Magadha, 
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and the only time they were is when we know from 
other sources they did. It is certainly hard to 
separate Brhaspatimitra of his inscriptions from 
the one of the coins, but there were two of the 
coins: and as among all the Mitras no Pusyamitra 
has been found, Jayaswal’s identification is not 
unreasonable: the second is probably one of the 
remnants of Sungas who with the Kanvas got 
mopped up by somebody, and it is he who appears 
in the Pabhosa inscription. We suspect that it 
will be found that Indian kings did not put their 
names on coins before the Greek invasion of Deme- 
trius: so long as coins were commercial only it was 
unnecessary, especially when there was only one 
king. When coins became political, and also might 
have a wider circulation in different kingdoms, it 
beeame useful. 

The only real argument for putting Kharavela 
in the Ist century B. c. is Nanda’s canal, dug 300 
years previously: but even 200 is a long time in 
the east, and we suggest an error in that—so easy 
phonetically, and in this case of so little impor- 
tance for the royal prestige whether the canal had 
been dug c. 300 or ec. 200 years previously—is every 
bit as likely or more, than an error in the nation- 
ality and title of the king who was so alarmed by 
Kharavela’s prowess. Kalinga was in trouble in 
the Girgyasamhita from Saka invasions; and if 
these are not Kaniska’s, are those 300 years after 
Nanda. If Kharavela was contemporary with 
Satakarni II, 132-76, there is no use pressing the 
300: it can be exact, but only at the extreme end 
of the reign; but if Satakarni is to be taken as a 
family name the dating is useless, because Nanda 
ruled 37 years. We might also add that the Pali of 
the inscription does not in our opinion tend to 
favour the later date. Pali can have had no pres- 
tige as a literary language then in Kalinga, be- 
cause Kharavela was a Jain: the language he uses 
should be that of common speech, one century 
after Agoka. If it is, one century is better than 
two. Kharavela also expanded south, and the 
Andhras were not yet there. 

We may now consider the Jaina chronology: 
first the Svetambara. Vikramaditya founded his 
era after 4 years of Saka rule. The Saka con- 
cerned must be Maues, and his short-lived control 
of Ujjain is from 62/1-58/7 B. c. 13 years of Gar- 
dhabhillas before that brings us to 75-4, the year 
in which Bhagavata died and his son succeeded to 
be soon murdered. Now epigraphy shows that the 
Sungas were in Ujjain in the late 2nd century 


B. c.: but the Jains say Bhanumitra and Balamitra 
with 60 years follow Pusyamitra and are followed 
by 40 years of Nahavahana. Now the Mitras must 
be Sunga’s, but if so they should have been lumped 
together with Pusyamitra. We therefore suggest 
an inversion has occurred, and the Sungas Te- 
covered Ujjain c. 135-4. They were preceded by 
Saitavahana, whom again coins and inscriptions 
place in Avanti in the 2nd century. We suggest 
therefore that Nahavahana is quite as much a cor- 
ruption of Sataviahana as Nahapana. The Sata- 
vahanas are placed in Avanti 40 years, 174-34. 
Actually it was probably in 174 that Saitakarni lost 
Ujjain to the Greeks, because Kharavela demon- 
strated against him almost on his home ground 
that year, and he would not recover it till 168-7, 
but the Greeks have been forgotten, and certainly 
had not the time to leave deep traces. If however 
the Jains have not inverted, Saitavahana (Sata- 
karni II) would take Ujjain in 114; it would be 
lost after his death in 76, in 74. It would be his 
architect who gave the gate at Sanchi; Iranian 
ribbons appear as on a soldier at Bharhut, so that 
any time after 110 B. c. would do for this. Meru- 
tunga then gives 152 years of Gardabhillas; they 
would be in Ujjain from 74 B.c.—A. D. 78, over- 
looking the 4 years of Sakas. So the Jains say 
(Munshi, Age of Imperial Unity, p. 155) Vikra- 
maditya, son of Gardabhillas, recovered Ujjain 
after 17 years; i. e. 13 of Gardabhillas and 4 Sakas. 
The original tradition may well have said aged 17; 
he would then be first son after his father became 
king, and could well rule the 60 years the Jains 
give him—unfortunately the Jains give too many 
people 60 years. 

We now suggest their chronology is an Avanti 
chronology, and has been influenced by the Puranas 
—as we have it, it is late enough. It would also 
seem three of the figures are rather round numbers 
(40 + 60 = 100 after Pusyamitra, and his 30). 
If we add, we see that Pusyamitra and the Mauryas 
had 138 (108 + 30) years: this is the Purana 
figure for the Pradyotas, but also for the Mauryas, 
inclusive count. But we have already got back to 
174 (or 5), and Pusyamitra’s Purina figure is 36, 
which brings us to 211-0. This is the year of the 
Andhra revolt (and quite likely that of Kalinga 
also). If we now add the Nanda figure of 155, we 
come to 366-5, in which we saw the Pradyota 
dynasty come to an end, uprooted by Mahaipadma 
Nanda. From the Avanti point of view, there was 
no difference between Nandas and Mauryas; they 
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were both foreign conquerors from Magadha. 
Pusyamitra was quite certainly not old enough to 
rule anywhere in 210, or even 204: but if we take 
30 years to 180, he did cease to be able to defend 
Avanti in that year, and lost it in 178 (or possibly 
179), in the first year of Satakarni I, so that 30 is 
near enough to be accurate. Satakarni lost it him- 
self in 174, for 6 or possibly 7 years, till 168-7, 
so that 34 + 4 = 38 is again near enough accurate 
to give the 40 years of Jain tradition. Under the 
influence of the Puranas it was known that 
Mauryas followed Nandas, and Pusyamitra them, 
so figures had to be given. The Mauryas are given 
108 years; if the source of that is not the Purana, 
there is a genuine figure that could have been 
calculated, and transferred to them, namely the 
Jina’s Nirvana in 472. 473-2 to 365 would give 
108 years, inclusive count. The fact hat Pusya- 
mitra conquered Avanti rather suggests an inde- 
pendent Mauryan was there, who could look for 
help to the N. W., to Pusyadharma. Perhaps then 
Mauryas had a claim to figure in Avanti: their 
real figure would be 28, inclusive count, for 108, 
211-184: Pusyamitra’s would be 6. 

There is one other possibility or coincidence for 
the figure 155, which Hemacandra gives between 
Mahavira and Candragupta. If Mahavira died in 
472, 155 years (inclusive) would bring us to 318, 
and if there is any truth in Candragupta having 
a second coronation, he would then be 25: he was 
21 (in this case) when he revolted, and 17 when 
Alexander saw him in 326, the sort of age the 
Greek word implies. That he should have then 
been saying Alexander could easily have conquered 
India is quite likely: he would be young enough 
not to know better, and unscrupulous enough to 
think to use him: that he should have had to fly 
for his Jife is not unlikely, but not from Alexander: 
from the mutinous troops who would point to him 
as the chief instigator of the objectionable plan for 
further wars, against 6000 elephants—of which 
200 had been enough. 

Palaka’s 60 years is again a round number, this 
time made by guesswork. Udayin is given the 
same number by the Jains. It will however not 
correspond to any king whatsoever. The extreme 
limits of his accession are 488-77, and there is no 
event we can place in any year 428-17. The 
Purinas say the dynasty lasted 138 years. Mat. 
says these 5 kings will last 52, but it has just given 
ligures to 155. The only place the line will make 
sense is at the end of the Mauryas, where the last 
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? kings did last only 52 years, 237-185: and the 
number 7 has got corrupted to 5 by its present 
context. 

At the end of the Nanda rule Kalinga revolted, 
but the result of extirpating the ksatriyas seems to 
have been that there was no other leadership any- 
where else; hence Candragupta was able to fight 
for the whole empire, and we have no indication 
that he had to reconquer it. We are seeing the 
destruction of possible leaders in our own day, and 
it is then possible that the revolt was from the 
inside, i. e. Candragupta had a connection with the 
Nandas, as vague hints suggest. The Jaina ac- 
count of Nanda is not unfavourable, nor is that in 
the Aryamanjuésrimilakalpa, though he is confused 
there with Nandavardhana-Mahanandin. He 
marked an epoch, and changed the state; and 
though his opponents might capture the machine, 
as so often, they neither could nor would un- 
make it. 

We may now briefly deal with the chronology 
of the Jain sthaiviras. We use Klatt., Ind. Ant., 
XI, 245 ff. (Svetimbara) and Hoernle (Digam- 
bara) XX, 341 ff., and XXI, 57 ff. Svetambara 
and Digambara agree in a group of 8 teachers, 
divided into 3 and 5; but Svet. gives 8 years longer 
to their sum: this suggests there has been inclusive 
counting—perhaps a check that has gone wrong. 
The first 3 teachers are Kevalins, they last 62 or 
64 years, and our suggestion is that the third, 
Jambu, was the last person who had had contact 
with the living Mahavira. Gotama was the first 
successor; with two others, 2 years have been 
added by the Svet. with inclusive counting. The 
Svet. figures for the 3 are 12, 8, 44, which with 
inclusive count is 12, 7, 43 = 62. It seems to us 
likely that Sudharman’s figure according to Dig. 
has got assimilated to his predecessor Gotama’s 12, 
and the 3rd, Jambu’s figure has been modified to 
suit. We would then provisionally suggest Gotama 
472-60, Sudharman 460-53, Jambu 453-10. Su- 
dharman we can find connected with Ajatagatru 
and he would be alive in his time: but we cannot 
find any kevalin connected with Udayin. 

After Jambu, there appears a hopeless diver- 
gence between Dig. and Svet. pattivalis. His suc- 
cessor was Visnunandin, the Dig. says. But he is 
also called, Visnukumara. Considering that the 


Svet. successor Prabhava was son of a king, could 
therefore be called kumara—indeed might well 
have a state name—we may, as Prabhava is also 
name of Visnu, dare to identify the two. Dig. 
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gives him 14 years; Svet. 11. The only 14 in 
Svet. list is Bhadrabahu, the last of the list. If 
we think it has got displaced, and put P. = V. 410- 
396, we trust no one will accuse us of thinking 


§. JAIN PATRIARCHS 


Gotama 12 Sthilabhadra 49 
Sudharman 8 Mahagiri 30 
Jambi 44 Suhastin 46 
Prabhava 1] Suthita 48 
Sayyambhava 23 Indradinna 
YaSobhadra 50 Dinna 
Sambhitivijaya 8 Simhagiri 44? 
(Bhadrabahu ) 14 Vajra 36 


this is a convincing demonstration: unfortunately 
we can do no better. It might be that after the 
last eye witness had passed away, the unity of the 
community tended to break, and soon did, so that 
people could go from one teacher to another in 
their own time as the Brahmans did earlier: and 
the unity was only temporarily re-accepted in the 
time of Bhadrabaihu because of the external pres- 
sure of famine. If this is so, it is quite wrong to 
try and reconcile Svet. and Dig. lists. Yet the 
figures continue to show some curious coincidences, 
and the Svet. life figures are often least credible 
where their succession figure is most modest. 

For instance, Gotama and Sudharman would be 
of the same age, 8 years older than Mahavira: this 
is not likely. Sudharman’s 42 years of common 
ascetic status = 30 with Mahavira and 12 under 
Gotama: but as Mahavira was only kevalin 30 
years, Sudharman’s claim to headship was that he 
was the earliest surviving disciple after that date. 
Jambi was evidently “consecrated ” the year of 
the Nirvana. He is said to have been 80; with his 
long leadership this is possible: but Gotama’s 92, 
Sudharman’s 100, Prabhava (= Visnukumiara?)’s 
85 or 105 are not easy to believe. Prabhava was 
only chief for 11 or 14 years, but the figures may 
suggest that the successor was the first (or first 


surviving) monk consecrated after one’s own 
advancement. 


For instance, Sudharman was in vrata (vows) 
from the promotion of Mahavira (42 years). 
Jambi from that of Gotama, 20. Prabhava from 
that of Jambi, 44, Sayyambhava from Prabhava’s, 
11 years. Several months may have passed before 
he ordained, because YaSobhadra has 22 years in 
vows, vrata, while he had 23 as dcirya, but we 
must remember maybe to deduct 1 for the inclusive 
count. Evidently Yasobhadra lasted 50 years, 
until he was 86, so it is not surprising if his eldest 


surviving student Sambhitivijaya had only been 
in vows 40, and only survived 8(%). With Bha- 
drabéhu one must manipulate suspiciously: if as 
with Yasobhadra we switch round the figures for 
life in grha and out of the world, we can give him 
45 years vrata: evidently he also was initiated by 
Yagobhadra, in this case 3 years after Sambhitivi- 
jaya, who apparently initiated Sthilabhadra, it 
seems 2 years after his own elevation, but again 
we must remember to deduct for the inclusive 
count, here 2. This might suggest that Bhadra- 
bahu was an interloper from another community, 
at whose head he had already stood 15 or 16, to 
make the 29 years of Dig., but only 14 (=13) 
inclusive) of Svet. He died (we propose) in 310, 
in the reign of Candragupta, as is generally agreed. 

Sthilabhadra lived a very long time: his eldest 
surviving pupil had been with him 40 years (30 
if we invert the vrata and grha figures): he too 
lasted long, Mahagiri, 30 years; though I find it 
difficult to believe he was 100 when he died. 
Suhastin is made co-stri with Mahagiri, but Bha- 
drabahu, though in the same relation of “ laghu- 
gurubhratr ” to Sambhitivijaya is given a figure 
which is not supposed to include his; though if it 
did, it would place his death in the same 162 AV 
of Dig., and remove our suggestion of inclusive 
counting; if it doesn’t, we may hold that 30 years 
of Suhastin have got duplicated and his grha 
figure is 24, vrata 30, and siiri 16 (instead of 46). 
Here again Suhastin would be the senior pupil of 
Mahagiri as siri. We might notice the parallel 
of the 1st son after accession having a claim to 
succeed to the king’s throne. Susthita his suc- 
cessor can fulfil the same conditions: he has 17 
years vrata = 16 inclusive count: alternatively, a 
month or two might pass before he was accepted. 
Unfortunately there are no figures for the next 3, 
Indradinna, Dinna and Simhagiri: and the date 
for Vajra must be wrong, because he is the suc- 
cessor of the last-named, but is not given as suc- 
ceeding until a.p. 21; whereas a pupil of his 
teacher’s contemporary converted Vikrama (sic.). 
Vajra’s vrata figure is 44, which we may suspect 
is Simhagiri’s siri figure. 

We have seen it is easy to make Candragupta 
and Bhadrabahu contemporaries. It is not % 
satisfactory with Samprati and Suhastin, though 
they must overlap on any chronology we have 
offered. There is the legend that Asoka was suc- 
ceeded by Samprati, who began to rule in 235 A\ 
(Klatt. 246). As Agoka died in 237 B.c., this 
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would support our date 472 for Mahavira’s nir- 
yina. But Suhastin was not or not properly siri 
in 235 AV. The dates given him, 249-65 AV = 
923-07 B.c. fall parallel to Samprati excellently 
(221-12). If we have to subtract 8 years it is not 
so good, as our figure will then be 231-15 B.c. 
There is however evidence for giving Suhastin 46 
vears after Mahagiri, not concurrently, in Meru- 
tunga (Leumann ZDMG, 1883, p. 501), and fur- 
ther in the fact that if we add the figures from 
Gotama to Susthita, with whom they break, the 
total is 343; and this figure appears in the Dig. 
pattivalis; after this the Pirvas were lost. 339 is 
a possible figure because Sthilabhadra is given 
also 45 years, and Prosthila in a parallel position 
in Dig. 15 instead of 19. It looks as if some of 
the Svet. chronology was reconstructed in ancient 
times—it has to be once 527 was accepted for 
Mahavira’s Nirvana (it should represent his com- 
ing of age at 16). In the Dig. list reconstruction 
seems to have occurred in a parallel position, be- 
fore and around Bhadrabahu II: he can be made 
to sueceed in B. C. 53 by omitting Pandava (= In- 
dradinna, through Arjuna) and Karhsa in the Dig. 
list, on the idea that their figures are the sum of 
their predecessors: but it is not a satisfactory 
expedient. 

There are other signs of tampering: for instance 
Simhagiri is after 343 AV when the Dig. say the 
Pirvas were lost; it is then significant to find him 
teaching Vajra only 11 angas. Vajra went to 
Ujjain and learnt the Pirvas there from Bhadra- 
gupta. However, it may well be felt that further 
speculation on Jaina contradictions is only likely 
to confuse both writer and reader. Unfortunately, 
we have had no var. lect. to work on, as with the 
Purina. We would only draw attention to 
Hoernle’s argument for a tradition of Mahavira’s 
Nirvana in 543 (Ind. Ant., XX, 360) : as we make 
this the date of his birth, it is worth some con- 
sideration. The Dig. pattavalis unfortunately 
offer no chronological references to kings in our 
period, and Vikramaditya is not helpful; but the 
moderate lengths of their successions are impres- 
sive, e. g. 19 pontiffs for 343 years. 

The Buddhist thera lists are in even stronger 
contradiction than the Jaina, because North and 
South traditions don’t even agree on the 1st name. 
For instance, Upali, No. 1 in the Southern list 
might have a position parallel to that of Sudhar- 
man, the first person consecrated after the enlight- 
enment: his vrata figure is 44, and his sari 30. 


But if we take the Pali figures as life figures, a 
strange possibility may be noted. Upali, born the 
year of enlightenment, would die in 457 (531 to 
457). Déasaka is given 50 years patriarchate: but 
if we suppose it is life, we have 457-07. Sonaka 
and Siggava would be born 407, consecrated in the 
council year 386, Sonaka ob. 342, Siggava 332. 
Tissa Moggaliputra born 332, consecrated 321, 
died 247, the 26th of Agoka. When one remem- 
bers what happens in Tibet, when a new Dalai 
Lama is sought, the figures become remarkable, 
but they are open to criticism with both Sonaka 
and Dasaka. 


S. BuppHist PATRIARCHS 


Upali Siggava ? 384-09 
Dasaka ? 481-18 Moggaliputtatissa 329-243 
Sonaka ? 432-366 Mahinda 276-16 


But we might try to produce some order in the 
contradictory chaos of check and crosscheck in the 
Dipa- and Mahiavarnsa’s. Let us begin with Ma- 
hinda, the apostle of Ceylon, and believe that he 
was a son of Agoka. He was born (DV 6.16) of 
a girl there was no question of making queen, in 
Ujjain while Agoka was still viceroy. He could 
hardly be viceroy before he was 16, i.e. 278 (see 
above). 277 is therefore the upper limit of Ma- 
hinda’s birth, and 275 the probable lower, because 
his sister evidently arrived in the same milieu as 
himself, and was 2 years younger. But we may 
believe ASoka did not take the first thing he saw, 
and the birth falls in 276. Aégoka killed his 
brothers when Mahinda was 14 (10 years too late) 
DV 6.22: but he was converted when Mahinda 
was 17 (.18, .24)—we would say 16, i.e. 260. 
This is correct, and is supported by the edicts 
(Brahmagiri). 'These—as we have indicated—are 
put out after the council. The 1+ years of great 
zeal are the council, which would probably take a 
year to organize—and Aégoka was an organizer; 
this means 258. 2 years without much zeal = 260. 
The conquest of Kalinga was 8 years after the 
consecration, 261, and the conversion was not im- 
mediate. Mahinda followed his father’s lead ; this 
is 60 years after Moggaliputta Tissa’s ordination, 
321-0. It is the 10th after Asgoka’s consecration : 
his 4 years have again bedevilled chronology, so 
that it is put in his 6th, when, it is true, Moggali- 
putta Tissa was 66. But 66 does figure in Ma- 
hinda’s story, because he was sent out to Ceylon in 
256, which is the 66th, 66 inclusive count from 
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that same year of Maggaliputta Tissa’s ordination 
(DV 5.82). 

The text of DV 7.24 is corrupt. It seems to 
say (ab) that Asoka was crowned in the 54th 
year: that is the fact, as the dynasty began in 
322. ed are more corrupt, and the M reading 
might be better: Asokabhisitte chavasse satthi 
M.T. If we emend cha to ca, it might say and 
M.T. was 60—perfectly true. In ef Mahinda’s 
ordination comes in, which is nowhere else put in 
A’s coronation year. In MV 5.210 M. learned the 
Tipitaka in 3 years. He must have begun at once, 
so these are the 3 years 260-57 the date of the 
council, where he got an assignment. 

If we put Mahinda’s mission in 256, it is easy 
to see how this (his 20th) got thought of as his 
ordination year too, especially as he seems to go 
through several stages on the spot, MV 5.206-7. 
Ile died in his 60th year, i.e. 216. There is 
nothing in the Pali to suggest it must mean after 
consecration; and if it is made up 12 (before 
Ceylon) + 40 = Devanimpiya Tissa’s reign + 8 
of Uttiya’s, it falls into contradiction (as well as 
less probable life span) because Devianimpiya Tissa 
had already been twice consecrated when M. came. 
We therefore take it that he died in the 8th year 
of Uttiya. Devinimpiya Tissa therefore died in 
223, and began to rule, inclusive count, 262, or late 
263. This is the only context that makes sense 
of his 2nd coronation : during his first, the friendly 
power that most concerned him in India, Kalinga, 
collapsed, 261, and he was left face to face with 
an aggressive imperialist power. He had no reason 
to suspect Asoka would renounce war, nor did he, 
till the next year. The embassy then would be 
sent in 260 or 59. We are told it only stayed 5 
months, so that it should have returned the next 
year, but it apparently got caught up with the 
council (and its preparations) and only got back 
257 or 6. At any rate, it was over before Mahinda 
arrived. 

We may now consider Moggaliputta Tissa. He 
died 26 years after Asgoka’s abhiseka, i.e. 243. 
This statement is satisfactory; he was 86 (DV 
5.94), b. 329. He was 72 at the time of the 3rd 
council (MV 5.280), 257. There is a 2 year con- 
fusion in dates connected with him, which we can- 
not explain; DV 5.95 and .107 give him 80 years, 
and this goes with 68 head of the Vinaya; there is 
also the 16-18 variation of the council. 68 would 
bring his promotion to 311, and this confusion 
affects the dates of Siggava. 80 years, as life or 


priesthood figure will not agree with any of the 
cross-checks, but will put his death 14 years after 
the initiation of Mahinda (66), i.e. the council 
year of MV 5.280, when Mahinda was 20—we 
would say 19—: we have 243 — 14 (257) — 19 = 
276. Mogalliputta’s ordination is always put in 
321; this tells us he was a Brahman (confirmed 
at MV 5.133), as their age for assuming the 
upavita is 8: Moggaliputta Tissa was born in 329. 

Siggava is given 76 years: b. 384, ob. 309. He 
was patriarch 55 years. We suggest he has been 
given 55 instead of 57 to make up for the 68 for 66 
of M.T. This brings us to the death of Sonaka, 
366, when he would be 18; and he is more likely 
to have been 18 then, than when MV (5.121) says 
he met Sonaka, in 384 (or 386), as he would then 
die at 93 or 95. 

Sonaka gets 66 years: this should be a life 
figure, because it places his birth in 432: as he 
should be a Brahman by his name, Saunaka, he 
could be initiated at 8, i.e. in 424; this is 45 years 
after the 24th of Ajatasatru (470-469) when 
Diasaka was ordained. DV 4.40 says S. was given 
pabbaja by Dasaka in his 37th year, 432; this may 
well arise from the confusion following Ajataéatru 
being given 32 instead of 25 years, so that his last 
is also lowered 7: 461 —424= 37. Sonaka would 
here have 20 years patriarchate after, not before 
the 2nd council ; 32 instead of 26 before (418-386). 
Dasaka renounced the world at the age of 12 (MV 
5.106, if it really means that) : the year is 469-8; 
b. 481. The crosschecks of M & DV are in great 
confusion; but if his 64 is a life figure, his death 
in 418-7 is in fact in the 10th year of Nagadasaka, 
and this is also 50 years expired from his ordina- 
tion, 469-8. He should, to judge from his age 
then be a Vaisya. 

Sonaka’s 40 from ordination does bring us to 
Siggava’s birth(?), 384, but the check with Kali- 
goka is wrong. His 44th from 418, the ascribed 
length of his patriarchate brings us to 375; as 
K.’s sons did not really reign, their 6th year must 
be Mahipadma Nanda’s—which is 376-5. If all 
these dates were moved down 10 years (allowing 
only 2 Nandas), this would make 311 the 55th of 
Siggava, and that is his number: but it disagrees 
with his (correct) figure of 64 in 321, and cannot 
be the 14th of Candragupta, in which he died. It 
may be more confusing reconciling these co- 
fusions than leaving them. 

We may now try the kings; Pakundaka (DV) 
or Pandukibhaya (MV), and Mutasiva. The 
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former is given 70 years and the latter 60 as 
reigns; which is quite hopeless: and clearly made 
up to stretch the chronology to found the kingdom 
in the year of Buddha’s nirvana. We might think 
Pandukabhaya had the reigns of Panduvasudeva, 
Abhaya + interregnum (67); but the DV name 
may be preferable, and it seems better to suppose 
he has those of Vijaya, Panduvisudeva + the 1st 
interregnum = 69. The 70 might be taken as 
a life figure, but these seem to be decidedly rare 
in Ceylon, and there is slight evidence against it. 
Mutasiva’s 60 we might take as 20 (Abhaya) + 17 
(2nd interregnum) + 24 = 61, (1 extra as 69 is 
1 under) ; total 130 = 70+ 60. Whence the 24? 
In DV 11.11 there is a curious fragmentary verse, 
... 1%, 24. The 17 is the interregnum; the 24 
is not in a position to be some parallel event in 
India: it is probably then the remains of a list, and 
if so, can hardly represent anything other than 
Pakundaka’s reign. 


CEYLON 
Vijaya ? 412-374 
Panduvisudeva ? 373-43 
Abhaya 2? 343-23 
Pandukibhaya (Pakundaka) ? 306-282 
Mutasiva ? 282-62 
Devanimpiya Tissa b. 282? r. 262-27 
Uttiya 223-137 
Mahisiva 
Siratissa ob. e. 190 
Asela 16x-57 
Elara 157-13 
Dutthagimani 113-89 
Sirimeghavanna b. e320 r. 350-77 a. pb. 
Jetthatissa IT b. e325 r. 377-86 
Buddhadisa b. e350 r. 386-414 
Upatissa I b. 373 r. 414-5 
Mahanima b. e385 r. 415-37 
Sotthisena 437 
Chattagihaka 437 
Mittasena 437-8 
Pandu 438-42 /3 
Parinda 442 /3-5 
Khuddaparinda 445-61 
Tiritara 461 
Dathiya 461-4 
Pithiya 464-5 
Dhiatusena 461-79 
Kassapa I 479-96 


Devanimpiya Tissa was not the eldest son, and 
was probably young when he became king in 262: 
b. then 282: if not the oldest, probably the first 
after his father became king. Pakundaka then 
ruled ¢. 306-282. This is possible because he had 
married Mutasiva’s mother before he became king. 
M. is connected with the 14th of Candragupta; if 


this is not mere calculation we can take him as 
born 309 ; 47 years is as long a life as the emperor’s 
and many others we have seen. The 2nd inter- 
regnum is then 323-06, and Abhaya 343-23: it 
will be seen a life figure of 60 for Mutasiva 322- 
262 is quite possible under these same figures, as 
Pakundaka is born the first year of Abhaya and 
the last of his father’s. Even with this figure, the 
upper limit for Abhaya’s accession is 359 (322 + 
37, at which age P. came to the throne). Vijaya’s 
real dates lie then between 412-374 and 428-390: 
the 1st interregnum is the following year, and 
Panduvasudeva is between 373-43 (when if so he 
may be fleeing to kinsmen from Mahapadma 
Nanda) and 389-59, with a preference for the 
lower reach of the bracket. This indicates that 
Ceylon was under its first real king at the time of 
the completion of the Ramayana. 

Devanimpiya Tissa was succeeded by brothers 
for the next century. This sounds unlikely, and 
the figures look too schematic, each ruling 10 
years. We can believe that the first, Uttiya did, 
223-13: he would be old enough for no more. The 
next, Mahasiva certainly sounds like a grandson 
of Mutasiva; as his father was old, he need cer- 
tainly not reign much more than 10 years, 213- 
c. 200; he could be about 55. He is succeeded by 
Siratissa, whom MV 21.8-9 would seem to make 
die 60 years after the conversion of the island, 
196, possibly 60 after the 18th from Agoka’s abhi- 
seka, 191, or possibly at the age of 60. He could 
be a brother of his predecessor; the name might 
suggest a grandson of Devanimpiya Tissa on the 
mother’s side, and a son. He would be in his 40’s; 
the schematic figure of 10 years is allotted in DV 
and MV. Evidently he died in a Tamil invasion, 
which had a long success, 12 years DV, 22 MV, 
under 2 leaders, contemporary or successive; the 
Pali might say 2 twelve years, i.e. 24. 

The invasion was temporarily liquidated by the 
last son of Mutasiva, Asela; this filiation must 
mean that he was the last of his branch of the 
dynasty. Dutthagimani was certainly not de- 
scended from Devanimpiya Tissa and his name 
Abhaya may indicate descent from (not Mutasiva) 
but (Panduk)abhaya. In MV 15.169 ff. he is 
descended from Mahanaga, a brother of Deva- 
nampiya Tissa, and there is a Naga in DV 17. 
%5-6,, a list of Mutasiva’s sons also credited with 
slight change to Panduvasudeva in 10.3. As we 
find brothers in MV 16.10 corresponding to nobles, 
khatta, in DV 14.68, M. could perhaps be a cousin 
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of Devanampiya Tissa, or nephew, as the genera- 
tions seem to demand. In MV 24.12 Kakavanna, 
Dutthagamani’s father died at 64; as this must be 
very close to 116, his birth is 180; his great grand- 
father should not be born before 260 (D. T. ec. 280). 
It is also easy to see how Dutthagamani on re- 
covering Sinhalese independence would stress his 
connection with the older line. 

There is one date in Dutthagamani’s reign that 
may help us: the Lohapisida was founded 146 
years after the Mahavihira, MV 37.3-8. Geiger 
reads 136, which does not seem so well supported, 
and in his king lists does not seem to believe it. 
The 146 cannot count from the accession of Deva- 
nimpiya Tissa, but his conversion, 256. Thus the 
Lohapasida was founded in 110, and this would 
seem to be very soon after the completion of Dut- 
thagimani’s 3rd year; his 1st should then be 113. 
This puts Elira the Tamil 157-13, Asela, 167-57 
and the 1st Tamil invasion 189 or 91. We have 
however pointed out that dates above Elira are 
schematic. Dutthagimani would be born about 
155. 

It will be seen that our date for Dutthagimani 
is 12 years up on Geiger’s (MV Trans. Introd. 
xxxvii and Cilavarmsa (CV) Pt. II, Introd. IX). 
Vattagimani should recommence his reign in 42, 
and the year 218th after the Mahavihara for 
Abhayagiri should refer to its completion, (256- 
218 =) 38 B.c. The phraseology of MV 33.80-1 
does not preclude this; MV is here embroidering 
DV, which does not connect this vihara with V.’s 
return. His ist reign is in 56, the 58th from 
Dutthagimani’s accession, and is put in the 440th 
after the Nirvana: but 236 (D. T.) + 146 = 382; 
add 58, and we have this (erroneous) figure 440. 
113-58 inclusive count = 56. 

V. would be born c. 80; he is made a nephew of 
Dutthagimani, but a generation seems to be miss- 
ing; his eldest brother could only be born c. 100, 
and as he is eldest, his father could not be born 
before 125; but Kakavanna was already 55 (at the 
least), so that a grandson seems a more likely rela- 
tionship, and Dutthagamani should be succeeded 
by a nephew rather than a brother, especially in 
view of his fairly long reign. 

If we retain this 12 year difference it fits our 
next synchronism of 362 A.p. Sirimeghavanna, 
better, sending an embassy in the middle of his 
reign to Samudragupta, not almost before he had 
time to be king. As his father reigned 27 years, 
and he did too, he would be about 60 when he 


died : b. c. 320, r. 350-77. His brother (MSS read. 
ing CV 37.100) Jetthatissa II could not be much 
younger; b. c. 325, r. 377-86: followed by his son 
Buddhadasa, who died—satisfactorily after Fa- 
hsien’s visit—414 (28 years). He would be bom 
c. 350. His son Upatissa is given a figure of 42, 
which from the phraseology, comparable to that 
about Siratissa MV 21.8-9, would seem a life 
figure; b. 373, r. 414-5. His wife might well find 
him too respectable at 42 and conspire with his 
successor, Mahinima, who sends embassies to 
China in 428, 430 and 435 (Sylvain Levi, J. A, 
1900, Pt. 1, p. 413). Only the first is credited 
to him, but the others must be his too, because 20 
years of confusion followed his death. A reign of 
415-37 would explain these data very well showing 
why no more embassies came, as should have if 435 
was early in the reign. 

Mahanama died in 437; his first successcr lasted 
only a day—say even a few. His 2nd died within 
a year, possibly better, the year, sarhvacchare. A 
Tamil king availed himself of the confusion to 
kill the 3rd Mittasena within a year, vassena 
(437-8), and died in his 6th, his son in the 3rd, 
i.e. 445. His next son held the conquests 16 
years, 445-61. After 2 months his successor was 
killed in battle by the native, Dhatusena, 461. 
This is surely the most likely time for Dhatusena 
to assume the kingly title: it was a national war 
against the Tamil invader, and there was no other 
king with a legitimate title—whatever his was. 
He had to fight 3 years and 7 months to kill 2 
more Tamil kings in battle, but it is reasonable to 
suppose he could count his reign from the first; 
he has 18 years, 461-79. He is followed by Kas- 
sapa I of Sigiriya, who was killed in his 18th, 
479-96. As his father died in prison, his first 
might overlap, 478-96. After this Geiger and 
Wikremasinghe have the dates worked out. 

We have not been able to fix the Local Dynasties, 
Pargiter DKA, 45 ff. We can, however, see how 
836 years from Mahipadma Nanda is calculated; 
100 Nanda + 13% Maurya + 112 Sunga + 45 
Kanva + 442 (the actual total of DKA text for 
the Andhras as we have it) = 836. On this 
analogy we should be able to add Pradyota’s + 
Sisunigas + Barhadrathas = 138 + 330 + 1000: 
but this will clearly not give a total of 1015 or 
1050. 52 of Mat. for Pradyotas + 163 = 215: this 
may be behind the 1015 of e Vayu and Bd.: but 
why 800 was added instead of 1000, we cannot 
explain: it should have given a total of 1215. Now 
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if we add 138 + 163 = 301, say 300, and only 
count Senajit’s partial reign, 23 years, we add a 
figure of 950, which brings us to 1250: but we 
cannot trace any sign of 200 (though it would 
scan instead of tu jneyam) in the apparatus criti- 
cus of DKA. However, we are sure the figure 
1050 and 1015 is a late calculation, not an old 
tradition: and should not be used to reconstruct 
chronology: if it is used we get an average genera- 
tion of 41 years, which is possibly higher than the 
average life of that time. 


APPENDIX I 


Dr. Basham tells me that some time back he 
made what he calls a superficial study of dates of 
some 20 Hindu Indian dynasties whose dates are 
known, and the average length of the generation 
was 25-6 years. Our tables show a remarkable 
agreement, e. g.: 


Table A Barhadrathas 
Somadhi—Vif$vajit (birth) 


421 years 16 g. av. 26% 


Table B Ditto 
413 yrs 16 g. @ 25% 

Table A Somidhi—Ripufijaya (death) 
393 yrs 15 g. @ 26+ 

Table B Ditto 
373 yrs 15 g. @ 25— 

Table C Aiksvikus 


Brhatksaya—Prasenajit (b.) 
450 yrs 18 g. @ 25 


Table D Pauravas 
Pariksit—Udayana (birth) 
465 yrs 19 g. @ 24% 

Bhiri—Udayana Ditto 
325 yrs 13 g. @ 25 


Table E Pradyotas 

Pradyota—Nandivardhana (d.) 

115 yrs 5 g. @ 23; 
Four generations is quite possible, 
and Nandivardhana’s life was prob- 
ably shortened a little by Maha- 
padma Nanda. 


Table F Saisunagas 
Bimbisira—Dhanananda (b.) 
165 yrs 6 g. @ 27% 

Ksatraujas—Dhanananda (d.) 
199 yrs 7 g. @ 28% 

Table G Mauryas 
Candragupta—Brhadratha (b.) 
131 yrs 6 g. @ 21%4+ 

Table H Sungas 
Pusyamitra—Devabhimi (b.) 
131 yrs 5 g. @ 26 


Andhras; we think 19 or 18 generations as the 
most likely, giving an average for 460 years of 
2414 or 2514; it will be seen our fewest genera- 
tions show most variation from Dr. Basham’s 
average. 


APPENDIX II 


We do not write here in extenso on the orthodox 
vamsas, as we feel that should have a separate 
study, but append that of Br. U. which gives a 
line of orthodox teachers. We suggest the work 
was no longer trusted to memory but handed down 
by writing because of the confusion caused by the 
Greek invasion, and the determination not to risk 
another like extinction: this is compatible with the 
revival of Brahmanism under Pusyamitra. The 
date would be towards 170-60, say 165: we calcu- 
late from that, and use the figure of 1814 we have 
already found for the Jains. 

Kanva and Madhyarndina schools split at gen- 
eration 12; = 12 X 1814 + 165 = c. 387 +: more 
probably after than before. The vaméas at Br. U. 
II and IV differ at generation 21. We have sug- 
gested this means III-IV was re-written then. It 
is the revolutionary part of the Upanisad, bearing 
also the first mention of samsara. The date then 
is 21 X 1814 + 165 = c. 555. Buddha’s genera- 
tion is the next, No. 20; at this time he would 
be about his teens. The schools of Sandilya and 
Yajnavalkya unite in generation 31=31X 1814 
+165 =c. 739. Yajiavalkya’s floruit is then c. 74 
years earlier, 813. He is represented as going with 
Somagusma Satyayajiia Pracinayogya in SPB, X, 
6.2/1.3: he is 4th from Indrota Saunaka JUB 
who did. Janamejaya’s asvamedha, and whose 
floruit will then fall c.895. Somasusma’s then 
will be c. 74 years later, i.e. c.820. SPB offers 
thus a frail but welcome support to our chronology. 

Tura Kavaseya’s date would be c. 925. 

The JUB vamnga ends 40 below Indrota: i.e. it 
was written down c. 895 — 40 X 1814 = c. 895- 
740 = 155. The Varmnéa Brahman’s Ist varnéa 
goes two generations lower: i.e. something was 
written c.120. Jaimini does not seem to be in 
the JUB varnéa. 

Piutimasya (K. IV) 

Gaupavana 

Pautimasya 

Gaupavana 

Kaugika 5 

Kaundinya 

Saindilya 

Kausika & Gautama 
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Agnivesya 

Gargya & Sindilya 10 Anabhimlita (K. II) 
Anabhimlita 

Gargya Anabhimlata 

Gautama 12. 


In each generation 1-12, except 11, the Mh- 
dhyamndinas have two teachers (in 9 three). I 
cannot suggest an explanation of this, unless it is 
a cross-check on the purity of transmission. 


Saitava 13 

Piraisaryi(yana) 

Bharadvija Girgyiyana (M II, IV, K IV) 15 
Giutama Uddilakiyana (M II, IV, K IV) 
Bharadvija (M II, IV, K II) 

Asuriyana (MII, IV) 16 

Bharadvaja Jibiliyana (M II, M IV, K IV) 
ValakauSsika Madhyathdiniyana (M IV, K IV) 18 


Br. U. III-IV, composed in generation 21, was 
not fully accepted till 17, when the varngas again 
agree. II is 2 names short. Significantly, Panini 
c.420 does not accept SPB X-XIV as old, 
purdnaprokta. 


Saukariyana (M IV, K IV) 19 

Kasiyana (K IV) PardSarya (K II) 20 

Siyakayana (M IV, K IV) Baijavipayana (M II, 

K II) 

KauSikayana 

Ghrtakiusika 

ParadSaryayana 

Piraifarya 25 

Jatikarnya 

Bharadvaja (om. K; M. has an extra Bharadvaija 
in 28, whom also K. omits; but both M. and K. 
IV have a metronymic, which needs one). 

Asuriyana and Yiaska. 

Traivani 

Aupajandhani 30 

Asuri Sarhjiviputra (unites the schools of Sandilya 
and Yajfiavalkya) 


Bharadvija= ? Mandukayani PraSniputra 

(M&K VI) 
Atreya Mandavya Asurayana 
Manti Kautsa Asuri 
Giutama Mahitthi 35 Yajfiavalkya 
Gautama Vamakaksayana Uddalaka 
Vatsya (K inverts with §.). Aruna 
Sandilya Upavasi 
KuSri M&K VI: the vaméa in Kusri 


II-IV differ from here up 
Yajfiavacas Rajastambhiyana 40 V4AjaSravas 
Tura Kavaseya Jihvavant 
Badhyoga 
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THE TIBETO-BURMAN INFIX SYSTEM 


Roy ANDREW MILLER 


INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, ToKyYo, JAPAN 


1.0 INTRODUCTION 


Most OF THE IMPORTANT morphological devices 
of Proto-Tibeto-Burman (PTB) * can still clearly 
be observed in operation in the two best known 
languages descended from this common tradition. 





‘Henri Maspero, “ Les langues tibéto-birmanes,” pp. 
592-70 in Les langues du monde (Paris, 1952). 

2 The transcription of WT used here calls for no par- 
ticular comment except to note that what are written 
as WT c ch j % & & are to be interpreted phonemically 
as WT /tj thj dj nj sj zj/. Cf. the writer in TP, 43 
(1955), 295-6. For a description of a modern Tibetan 
dialect directly descended from WT see the writer’s 
“Studies in Spoken Tibetan, I: Phonemics,” JAOS, 75 
(1955), 46-51, and for a description of the WT orthog- 
raphy in relation to this dialect see his The Tibetan 
System of Writing (Washington, D.C., 1956). The 
writer’s paper “ Notes on the Lhasa Dialect of the Early 
Ninth Century,” Oriens, 8 (1955), 284-91 on the pro- 
nunciation of the early Lhasa dialect needs slight re- 
visions in the light of Li Fang-kuei, “ The Inscription of 
the Sino-Tibetan Treaty of 821-822,” TP, 44:1 (1956), 
1-99, but its basic points are still valid. 

°On the transcription of WB, see C, Duroiselle, 
“ Literal Transcription of the Burmese Alphabet,” JBRS, 
6 (1916), 81-90, Yazaki Genkyuro, “ Biruma-go no 
tensha ni tsuite,” Téydgo Kenkyi, 2 (1947), 65-74, and 
Nishida Tatsuo, “Myazedi hibun ni okeru chiko 
Biruma-go no kenkyii (1),” Kodaigaku [Palaeologia], 
4:1 (1955), 19-23. Nishida’s articles (Part 1 in Ko- 
daigaku, 4:1 [1955], 17-32, Part 2 in ibid., 5:1 [1956], 
22-40) include a complete new edition, in so far as this 
is possible without actually seeing the stone, of the text 
of the Burmese face of the Myazedi inscription of 1112 
A.D., and a careful and painstaking study of its lan- 
guage. Thanks to him, the question of what relation 
the orthography of WB has, especially as far as its 
vowels are concerned, to the older stages of the language 
now can be answered with confidence. It develops that 
there is no essential difference in phonological structure 
between the vowel system of the Myazedi language and 
that of the language reflected in the WB orthography, 
and hence we can cite WB forms in comparative work 
with a fair amount of confidence, even when, as is usu- 
ally the ease, no parallel Myazedi or other early inscrip- 
tional forms can be cited. This becomes clear in a 
detailed consideration of each of the twenty classes of the 
Myazedi language finals which Nishida has conveniently 
arranged in § 9 of part 2 of his article. (Note that the 
present paper uses the symbol pi for the WB vowel 
symbol often rendered ui, and which Nishida renders 0, 


These are the two languages for which there are 
early written records, namely Written or Classical 
Tibetan (WT),? and Written Burmese (WB).* 
These devices included some which, like the aspira- 


and also that it uses the symbol o for Nishida’s 4, not 
only above but also throughout the present note.) With 
Nishida’s Classes I, II, III and VI there is little diffi- 
culty. Myazedi a, @ correspond to WB a, 4 before zero 
(Cl. I), before -y (Cl. IL), before -y and -k (Cl. III), 
and before -x, -m, and -p (Cl. VI). In Class II the final 
-y is a suffix in WB and Myazedi; cf. WT bco for beu 
‘ten’ in ‘15,’ ‘18,’ and WB chaj ‘ten.’ Classes VII 
and IX are also obvious: Myazedi i, i correspond to 
WB i, i, and Myazedi u, i to WB w#. Class VIII, 
Myazedi -iy corresponding to WB -e is of course of vital 
interest, in view of the large numbers of cognate sets 
in which WB -e corresponds to WT -i. Cf. footnote 24 
infra. Consideration of this data must invoke over-all 
structural conditions, however, in order to use it to 
the best advantage. If Myazedi -iy corresponds regu- 
larly to WB -e as it surely does, we should expect 
WB -o in turn to correspond to something like Myazedi 
*-uw. This must be what we have in Class XII-2, where 
Myazedi has the same morpheme once written so, once 
written su, corresponding to WB so. Nishida’s phonetic 
speculation here seems overelaborate. Over-all struc- 
tural patterning also comes to our assistance in the 
interpretation of Class XII-1. In Class XIX, Myazedi 
-e’ corresponds to WB -i; hence we might well expect 
WB -u to correspond to Myazedi -o. This is exactly 
what we have in Class XII-1, where Myazedi -o and -u 
in different writings of the same morpheme correspond 
to WB -u, -i. Again, phonetic speculation is less im- 
portant than the structural facts. Class XI, -um cor- 
responding to -wm, and Class XII, -on, -ok corresponding 
to -on, -ok are obvious. In other words, we thus find 
that the situation by which WT i, u, and WT e, o cor- 
respond in Ablaut (cf. footnote 8 infra.) to WB e, o 
and WB i, u, in that order, is exactly reversed for 
Myazedi, where WT i, u and WT e, o correspond in 
Ablaut to Myazedi iy, *uww and Myazedi e, o, in that 
order. This important fact tends in turn to clarify 
Classes XIV, XV, and XX, in which we can now see 
that the Myazedi forms are not the direct phoneme-for- 
phoneme correspondences and cognates of the WB forms 
with which Nishida has alligned them, but rather that 
they are representatives of these roots with different 
vowel grades of Ablaut. Thus, in Class XIV, Myazedi 
-on, -ot correspond to WT -wan, -wat. This is the same 
as the Ablaut relation between WB u and WT a, or 
between WT a and o. The Myazedi language has here 
what might be called the o-grade, while WB has the 
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tion of voiceless initials,* prefixation, and suffixa- 
tion, are rendered fairly obvious by even the most 
cursory inspection of the languages concerned, and 
which are hence fairly well noticed in the present 
literature. Others, though just as well attested in 
the related languages, have been less adequately 


a-grade. Exactly the same is true of Class XV, except 
that here Myazedi has a suffixed -h (cf. Class IV-2), 
which is probably to be associated with the length of 
WB -wé. There are similar cases in medieval WT 
documents of words well known from the literary 
language with one vowel grade appearing with another. 
One such is the form WT brgjed for the usual WT 
brgjad ‘ eight,’ common in documents from Central Asia. 
Cf. A. M. Francke, JRAS, 1914. 58, V.S. Vorob’ev- 
Desyatovskiy, “ Tibetskiy dokument na dereve iz rayona 
ozera Lob-Nor,” Epigrafika Vostoka, 7 (1953), 71, 73, 
and G. Uray, Acta Orientalia, 4 (1955), 305-6. It is 
also no coincidence that this same word for ‘eight’ 
appears in Myazedi with this divergent vowel grade, 
Myazedi het, WB hrac, though this simple explanation 
has not yet appeared in the literature. Class XX has 
Myazedi -en corresponding to WB -on. Nishida specu- 
lates on -e before -y becoming [w] at an early date. 
This is quite possible, but the simplest explanation is 
that the form in question in the Myazedi inscription 
has the e-grade, while the same root appears with the 
o-grade in the WB form with which it is to be con- 
sidered. Classes IV and V point up the importance of 
a phonemic solution for the WB finals. Only the follow- 
ing closed finals are found in WB: -ap, t, k, m, n, n, 
j, ¢, ti, -ok, n, -ip, t, m, n, -bik, n, -up, t, m,n. This 
pattern is unbalanced with respect both to the palatals 
following -a and to the lack of closed finals following -e. 
Both can be brought into symmetry by treating -ac, i 
as /-ek,n/, in parallel then with the consonants which 
follow -o, resulting in a completely balanced system. 
WB -an corresponds both to Myazedi -an and -eh, but the 
correspondences do not interchange. Nishida would sup- 
pose an [efi] for this last. WB -an is phonemically 
/-en/. Myazedi -an appears to be phonemically /-en/. 
The correspondence between WB -an /en/ and Myazedi 
-eh (Class IV-2) is to be explained by an -h suffix in 
Myazedi, and a -k suffix in WB. Such cases of different 
suffixes onto the same root are common throughout 
Tibeto-Burman, as well as during the various stages of 
the same language, as here. Myazedi -en corresponding 
to WB -en (Cl. IV-1) is to be explained in similar 
fashion. Myazedi -ac is phonemically /ek/, just as is 
WB -ac; hence the correspondence is actually between 
Myazedi /-ek/ and WB /ek/ in Cl. V-1. In Class V-2 
the correspondence is Myazedi -et with WB /-ek/. The 
difference in the final consonants is due to different 
suffixes, as mentioned above. The Myazedi forms here 
in -eC give solid evidence of the value of the phonemic 
analysis of the WB finals suggested immediately above. 
Class XVII in Myazedi is evidently a set of vacillating 
orthographies for a single phoneme. Myazedi *pi can 
accordingly here be postulated following the correspon- 
dences with WB. This is to be sure little more than 


described for these languages, or in some cases 
have been totally overlooked. 

Infixation is one of these latter ones. An im- 
portant morphological process in PTB, its role 
there has been largely ignored in the literature. 
The nearest thing we have at present to an over-all 
sketch of PTB and its features is Maspero’s post- 
humous chapter in the new edition of Les langues 


a difference in symbols with Nishida’s formulation of 
*[w], but has the advantage of not introducing other- 
wise unknown units into the system. Myazedi i and 6, 
from their vacillating employment in writing identical 
morphemes, also seem to be writings for the same 
phoneme, Myazedi *p corresponding to WB pi. Myazedi 
i in Class XVII-2 is best explained as part of the Ablaut 
set Myazedi i ~ bl ~ u, corresponding to WB e ~ ul ~o. 
In Class XVI we have WB o. We should expect Myazedi 
*uw, written o, u, as in Class XII-2. Instead in Myazedi 
6’, ii’, i.e. Myazedi *p1, we have simply the a-grade of 
Ablaut. Class XVIII is much the same; here we have 
Myazedi 6k, 6’ for Myazedi *hik, corresponding in Ablaut 
to WB -ok. Class X is the last remaining set, and in 
many ways the most interesting. Here Myazedi -uy 
corresponds to WB -we, and although the explanation 
we have attempted elsewhere in terms of the Ablaut 
system is still sound, Nishida’s data seem to point in 
another direction. Still, there is surely no direct rela- 
tion between the -y suffix of the Myazedi forms and WT 
-l, -r; it is again simply a case of different suffixes in 
different languages. (Cf. footnote 23 infra.) Thus, it 
can be seen that the language of the Myazedi inscription 
is in all portions considered here phonologically identical 
with that of the WB orthography. In it, certain mor- 
phemes appear in a divergent vowel grade from that 
familiar from WB, but this is only to be expected, and 
at the same time serves as excellent auxiliary evidence 
for the Proto-Tibeto-Burman Ablaut system. For early 
Chinese transcription evidence on the pronunciation of 
WB, see the writer’s “The Sino-Burmese Vocabulary 
of the I-shih chi-yii,” HJAS, 17 (1954), 370-393, and 
for a description of the WB orthography as it is used 
to write the modern dialect of Rangoon, see Robert B. 
Jones and U Khin, The Burmese Writing System (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1953). Note also that in the transcription 
of WB the initials c ch j % are phonemically /tj thj 
dj nj/, and that the tone indicated in WB script by a dot 
below the line is here rendered by -q, and that indicated 
by two small circles one above the other by -2, following 
the form in question. 

*The locus classicus is A. Conrady, Hine Indochi- 
nesische Causativ-Denominativ-Bildung und ihr Zussam- 
menhang mit den Tonaccenten (Leipzig, 1896), 9, 113. 

5 For exceptions see W. Simon, “ The Range of Sound 
Alternations in Tibetan Word Families,” AM, n.s., | 
(1949), 6-7, with literature, and Stuart N. Wolfenden, 
Outlines of Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Morphology (Lon- 
don, 1929), especially his 38 ff., though what Wolfenden 
meant by an ‘ infix’ is hardly what is usually understood 
by the term, and as usual his excessive concern for 
meanings renders his analysis all but useless. 
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du monde. Ilere, under morphological devices, he 
mentions that WT uses “les procédés [of mor- 
phology] qui lui fournissait le tibéto-birman com- 
mun: alternance des initiales sonores et sourdes, 
alternances vocaliques, préfixes et suffixes,” and 
the existence of “un véritable procéde de dériva- 
tion [in PTB] . . . au moyen d’un jeu de préfixes 
et de suffixes,” ® but infixation appears not to have 
been considered as part of his system. 


2.0 PTB CONSONANT CORRESPONDENCES 


Later statements in the present paper concern- 
ing correspondences involved in the PTB infix 
system can be understood only in terms of the cor- 
respondences for the PTB consonant system, which 
may here be given in summary, and only for pho- 
nemes which were found syllable initial in PTB.’ 
These correspondences are complicated by certain 
other PTB morphological processes, especially by 
the aspiration of initials and by other features 
not central to the present treatment. Vowel cor- 
respondences are given in terms of the PTB vowel 
system and its Ablaut relationships; * numbers in 


* Maspero, op. cit., 542, 532. 

7In addition PTB had four phonemes which can be 
labeled laryngeals; Maspero would have reconstructed 
only one. Details on the reconstruction of these units 
will be presented elsewhere in another paper. The cor- 
respondences given above are only a minimum number 
necessary for the presentation of the infix system; for 
prefixes, finals, etc. other more detailed statements are 
necessary. 

* For details of the vowel correspondences involved, see 
the writer’s “The Tibeto-Burman Ablaut System,” in 
Papers of the First Congress of Foreign Orientalists in 
Japan (Tokyo, 1957). In this paper the PTB vowel 
system is reconstructed as *a, *i, *u, *e, *o, *bi, based 
on the following reflexes (cited for open syllables only) : 
*i = WT i, WB e, *e=e, i, *a=a, a, *u=u, 0, *o=0, u, 
*bi=u, pt. Within PTB these six vowels thus recon- 
structed stood in two sets of Ablaut relationships to 
each other: a) PTB *a~ *e ~“*o, and b) PTB *iw~ 
*b1~ *u. Examples of these various Ablaut series may 
be given as follows: l.a.: WT hdzin-, perf. (b)zun, fut. 
gzun, ‘saisir, comprendre,’ WT kbjin-, perf. phjun, fut. 
dbjun, imp. phjun, ‘cast out.’ WT ci ‘ interrogatif pour 
les objets inanimés et les notions abstraites,’ WT su 
‘interrogatif pour les étres animés.’ 1.b.i: WB phex 
‘to scab over, WB php ‘a bellows,’ WB pho ‘to be 
swelled, bloated.’ WB khjex ‘ to borrow, lend, hire, let,’ 
WB kw ‘trust in, rely on, receive as teacher, guide or 
object of worship.’ 1.b.ii: WB mpik ‘a crucible,’ WB 
mok ‘to be rounded.’ 2.a: WT rgal-, perf. brgal, fut. 
brgal, imp. rgol ‘ traverser une riviére,’ WT siiegs-, perf. 
bsiegs, fut. bsieg, imp. siogs ‘ poursuivre.’ WT hgens-, 
perf. bkan, fut. dgan, imp. khon ‘accomplir, remplir.’ 


parentheses preceding examples are the numbers 
of cognate sets in The Tibeto-Burman Ablaut 
System, and numbers in parentheses after exam- 
ples following the indication of the PTB vocaliza- 
tion (with *) refer to sections in that same paper, 
where vowel correspondences may be further veri- 
fied. 


a. PTB Voiceless Unaspirated Stops (Initials) 


PTB WT WB 
1. *] k k 
2. *t t t 
3. *p Pp p 
4. *t ts tj 


Examples: PTB *k: (77) WT rkon-, skon- 
‘basket, net, fowler’s net,” WB kwan ‘a casting 
net.’ (PTB *aC, 3.232) (84) WT skjogs- ‘ to turn 
(e.g. the neck) to look round, back,’ WB kwak 
‘to make a circle or round spot.’ (*aC, 3.233) 


WT sgrog-, perf. bsgrags, fut. bsgrag, imp. sgrags, -os, 
‘ résonner, retentir, crier, proclamer, publier.” WT skon-, 
perf. bskans, fut. bskan, imp. skons, ‘ accomplir, réaliser.’ 
WT na, ned, nos ‘pronoms personnels, lre personne.’ 
2.b.i: WB ni: ‘be red,’ WB na: ‘be ill, in pain, feel 
ill,” WB nu: ‘be leprous.’” WB pi ‘ be pressed, flattened, 
crushed,’ WB pa:z ‘to be thin, not thick,’ WB pu ‘be 
dwarfish, disproportionately short in stature.’ WB thi:a 
‘an umbrella,’ WB tha ‘to arise, get up, grow up,’ WB 
thu: ‘to raise into an erect posture.’ 2.b.ii: WB 
pana ‘drive in (a wedge), in order to close a hole or 
make tight,’ WB pon ‘to attach to the side of, for the 
purpose of strengthening or improving.’ WB pak ‘to 
throw or toss by a scooping motion, as water,’ WB pok 
‘to strike forward and down, with a motion similar to 
that used in hoeing or chopping wood.’ Examples of the 
PTB Ablaut series in operation in both languages may 
be cited as follows: 1: Series PTB *-eb ~ *ab ~ *ob 
(WT -eb ~-ab ~-0b, WB -ip~-ap~-up): WB thip 
‘top, head, summit,’ WB thap ‘ to place on one another,’ 
WB thup ‘a cross beam, on which the plate of a roof 
is made to rest,’ WT ltab-, ‘ to double down, to turn in,’ 
imp. ltob. 2: Series PTB *-e ~ *-a ~ *-o (WB -e ~ -a 
~ -0, WB -i~-aw~-u): WT bgre-, perf. bgres ‘to grow 
old, WT rga, perf. rgas ‘to be old, aged,’ rgad ‘old, 
aged,’ WT rgjo- ‘to unite in sexual embrace,’ WB kri:a 
‘be great, large,” WB kru:a ‘to be excessive in the in- 
dulgence of the appetite.’ Conrady (see footnote 4, 
supra) is the basie source of the comparisons cited in 
the present paper, but B. Houghton, “ Outlines of Tibeto- 
Burman Linguistic Paleontology,” JRAS, 1896, 23-55, 
Stuart N. Wolfenden, op. cit., Paul K. Benedict, “ Se- 
mantic Differentiation in Indo-Chinese,” HJAS, 4:3 
(1939), 213-229, and “Studies in Indo-Chinese Pho- 
nology,” HJAS, 5:2 (1940), 101-127, and R. A.D. For- 
rest, “On Certain Tibetan Initial Consonant Groups,” 
Wennti, 4 (1952), 41-56 have also been useful. 
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(86) skjegs ‘name of a bird, identified as coot, 
water hen, etc.” WB krak in krakpha ‘ cock,’ 
krakma ‘hen.’ (*aC, 3.233) (92) WT kon ‘con- 
cave, excavated, crooked,’ WB kwanz ‘ to bend into 
a ring, make circular, to go round.’ (*aC, 3.234) 
(109) WT kun ‘all, every, each, whole,’ WB ?akun 
‘all, the whole. (*wC, 3.24) (116) WT skjon-, 
perf. bskjans, fut. bskjan, imp. (b)skjon(s) ‘to 
guard, keep, tend as cattle” WB kjonz ‘to tend, 
feed (as creatures).’ (*uC, 3.24) (1382) WT skar- 
* star,’ WB kraj ‘ a star.’ (3.3). 

PTB *t: (40) WT gcig /gtjig/ ‘ one,’ WB tac 
‘one. (*iC, 3.210). 

PTB *p: (62) WT dpjas- ‘offence, fault. 
blame,’ WB ?aprac ‘ an evil result or consequence.’ 
(*eC, 3.221). 

PTB *t: (58) WT htshag-, perf. tshags, btsags, 
fut. bisag, imp. tshog, ‘ to cause to trickle, strain, 
sift, squeeze,’ WB cac ‘to filter, strain, separate 
one part from another.’ (*eC, 3.221). 


b. PTB Voiceless Aspirated Stops (Initials) 


PTB WT WB 
1. *kh kh kh 
2. (*th) — — 
3. *ph ph ph 
4, *th tsh tjh 


Examples: PTB *kh: (1) WT khji ‘ dog,’ WB 
khwex ‘dog. (*i, 3.11) (14) WT mkhris- ‘bile, 
gall” WB safzrkhre ‘the gall, bile” WB ?asanzr 
‘the liver” (*e, 3.12) (39) WT hkhrud-, perf. 
bkrus, fut. bkru ‘to wash, to bathe,” WB khjpiz, 
‘to wash, bathe, as the body, with water.’ (*bl, 
3.16) (73) WT khan-, ‘ house, room, story, floor,’ 
WB khanz in ?akhanx ‘a room. (*aC, 3.232) 
(128) WT kha- ‘ snow,’ WB rekhai ‘ ice,’ WB khai 
‘to be coagulated, indurated, hardened.’ (3.3) 
(131) WT hkhar- ‘bronze, bell-metal,” WB khai 
‘lead, tin.’ (3.3). 

PTB *th: Examples happen to be lacking, but 
are implicit in (96) WT ltab-, perf. bltabs, fut. 
bltab, imp. ltob ‘to fold or gather up, to lay or 
put together, WB thap ‘to place one on another, 
add to.’ (*aC, 3.235). 

PTB *ph: (17) WT ?apha ‘ husband of a per- 
son’s mother,’ WB ?apha ‘a father.’ (*a, 3.131) 
(33) WT hbo, perf. hbos, bo, pho, fut. dbo ‘to 
sprout, shoot forth, of wild plants,’ WB phu: ‘to 
bud. (*o, 3.15) (34) WT hphro, perf. hphros 
‘to proceed, issue, emanate from, to spread, in 
most cases related to rays of light,’ WB phru: ‘to 





be white,’ (*o, 3.15) (48) WT phin ‘ earthen-ware 
pitcher,’ WB phjasiz ‘a large open-mouthed pot.’ 
(*iC, 3.212) (112) WT phug- ‘cavern,’ WB pok 
‘to perforate, WB %apok ‘a hole,’ WB phok ‘to 
make a hole in or through.’ (*wC, 3.24). 

PTB *th: (27) WT tshwa ‘salty WB cha:zz 
‘salt (*a, 3.1382) (41) WT tshigs ‘a member 
between two joints, joint, knuckle,’ WB chac ‘to 
cut in parts, particularly applied to cutting up 
sugar cane.” (*iC, 3.210) (134) WT mehe- 
‘corner-tooth, canine tooth, fang, tusk, WB 
?acwaj ‘a tusk.’ (3.3). 


ce. PTB Voiced Unaspirated Stops (Initials) 


PTB WT WB 
1. *g g k 
2. *d d t 
3. *b b Pp 
4, *d dz tj 


Examples: PTB *g: (16) WT bgre-, perf. 
bgres ‘to grow old, WB kri:z ‘ to be great, large, 
big.’ (*e, 3.12) (35) WT dgu ‘nine, WB kuz 
‘nine.’ (*bI, 3.16) (107) WT bgrud~- perf. bgrus, 
fut. bgru ‘ to husk, to shell,’ WB krut ‘ to be peeled 
off, rubbed off.” (*wC, 3.24) (113) WT sgrug-, 
perf. bsgrugs, fut. bsgrug, imp. sgrug(s) ‘ to col- 
lect, gather, pluck, pick up,’ WB kok ‘ to pick up, 
take up, pick out.’ (*uC, 3.24). 

PTB *d: (90) WT don ‘ deep hole, pit, ditch, 
WB twanz ‘a hole in the ground, a pit.’ (*a(, 
3.234) (115) WT dugs ‘heat, revenge, grudge,’ 
WB miztok ‘ blaze, flame.’ (*wC, 3.24). 

PTB *b: (13) WT dji- ‘ rat, mouse, and various 
other animals,” WB pwez ‘the bamboo rat, a 
species of mole.’ (*i, 3.11) (46) WT dbjug-, pert. 
dbjugs ‘ to throw, cast, fling,’ WB prac ‘ to throw, 
cast, throw away, reject,’ (*iC, 3.211) (123) WT 
hbroy ‘ wild yak,’ WB pron ‘ kind of buffalo, bison, 
guar.’ (* o(@, 3.25). 

PTB *d: (64) WT rdzay ‘chest, box, for vari- 
ous stores, WB can ‘a drum, a cask.’ (*e(, 
3.222). 


d. PTB Nasals (Initials) 


PTB WT WB 
1. *n sy) st) 
2. *n n n 
3. *m m m 


Examples: PTB *n: (19) WT na ‘I, we, the 
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usual word in familiar speech,’ WB na ‘I,’ (*a, 
3.131) (25) WT Ina ‘ five,” WB nazz ‘ five.” (*a:, 
3.132) (74) WT nan- ‘ goose,’ WB nanz ‘a goose.’ 
(*aC, 3.232). 

But Proto-WT *nj- regularly became WT a /nj/, 

which then corresponds to WB y: (24) WT iia 
‘fish’ WB na:a ‘a fish” (*a:, 3.132) (31) WT 
bria-, perf. briias, ‘to borrow,’ WB hya:z ‘ to bor- 
row or lend, to hire or let, the same article, in 
either case to be returned.’ (*a:, 3.1382) (72) WT 
gian ‘a pestilential disease, epidemic or contagious 
disorder,” WB nanz ‘a kind of serpent, including 
several varieties; a certain venomous influence 
supposed to occasion certain diseases.’ (*aC, 
3.232). 
PTB *n: (6) WT “i- ‘ the sun,’ WB ne ‘ the sun.’ 
(*i, 3.11) (28) WT sna ‘ the nose,’ WB hna: ‘ the 
nose,’ in WB hna:khonz ‘the nose.’ (*a, 3.132) 
(30) WT na- ‘ be ill, sick,” WB na: ‘ be ill, in pain, 
feel pain, be hurt in feelings.’ (*a, 3.132) (44) 
WT giits ‘ two,” WB hnac ‘ two.’ (*iC, 3.211) (45) 
WT sftn ‘the heart (physically), the breast, the 
mind,” WB hnac in WB hnaclume ‘the heart.’ 
(*iC, 3.210) (52) WT nub- ‘to fall gradually, to 
sink,” WB nip ‘ to be kept down, chiefly applied to 
wind in the stomach,’ WB hnip ‘to press on or 
down, to crush.” (*iC, 3.210 (67) WT nad 
‘disease, distemper, malady, sickness,’ WB nat ‘a 
Nat, a kind of God, a being superior to man, and 
inferior to the Brahmahs.’ (*aC, 3.231) (76) WT 
nem-nem ‘a nodding, waving, rocking motion,’ 
WB nang ‘ to shake, as a dog’s tail.’ (*aC, 3.232) 
(80) WT nag- ‘ black,’ WB nak ‘to be dark, of a 
black color.” (*aC, 3.233) (89) WT gnan-, perf. 
gnay(s), imp. gnon ‘to give, when a person of a 
higher rank gives or is asked to give,’ WB hnanz 
‘to give, deliver over, transfer the owning of, for a 
time or forever.’ (*aC, 3.234) (120) WT iiog- 
‘soiled, dirty,’ WT riiog- ‘ thick, turbid,’ WB nok 
‘to be dirty, foul (as water).’ (*oC, 3.25). 

PTB *m: (15) WT me ‘ fire” WB mi:z ‘ fire.’ 
(*e, 3.12) (20) WT ma ‘not,’ WB ma ‘ not, pre- 
fixed to verbs.’ (*a, 3.131) (48) WT smjig-, 
smjug- ‘cane, bamboo, WB hmjac ‘a bamboo 
sprout.’ (*iC, 3.210) (47) WT min ‘name,’ WB 
man ‘to be named, have a name, be called.’ (*iC, 
3.212) (63) WT mig-hbras ‘apple of the eye, 
eyeball,’ WB mjakrac ‘the iris; anything resem- 
bling the iris.” (* eC, 3.221) (130) WT ama 
“mother, WB ?amaj ‘ mother.’ 
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e. PTB Sibilants 


PTB WT WB 


1. ¥s s 8 
2. *7 Zz 8 


Examples: PTB *s: (11) WT S- ‘to die, ex- 
pire, go out, as light, fire,’ WB se ‘to die.’ (*4, 
3.11) (18) WT sa ‘earth, as elementary sub- 
stance,’ WB salai ‘ sand,’ WB salanz ‘ crystal,’ WB 
sarwat ‘mortar, WB sai ‘ sand.’ (*a, 3.131) (65) 
WT sen- ‘ nail of finger or toe,’ WB asanz ‘a nail 
of the fingers or toes.’ (*eC, 3.222) (66) WT 
gsod-, perf. bsad, fut. gsad, bsad, imp. sod ‘ to kill, 
slay, murder, slaughter,’ WB sat ‘to stop, put a 
stop to, as life when killing it.’ (*aC, 3.231) (105) 
WT gsum ‘ three,’ WB sumz ‘three.’ (*uC, 3.24) 
(110) WT Sud-, perf., fut. bsud ‘ to rub one thing 
against another, to get scratched, excoriated,’ WB 
sut ‘to wipe, rub with some smearing substance.’ 
(*uC, 3.24). 

PTB *z: (42) WT gzig ‘leopard,’ WB sac ‘a 
small animal of the tiger genus.’ (*iC, 3.211) 
(54) WT zim- ‘fine, thin, slender,’ WB sim ‘to 
be disproportionately small, small in comparison 
with others, diminutive.’ (*iC, 3.213). 


f. PTB Liquids 


PTB WT WB 
1. *) l l 
2. *y Tr r 


Examples: PTB *l: (21) WT 2zla- ‘moon,’ 
WB la ‘the moon, a lunar month.’ (*a, 3.131) 
(70) WT lhod-, glod-, lod- ‘loose, relaxed, un- 
strung,’ WB lwat ‘to be at liberty, free, unre- 
strained.’ (*aC, 3.230) (81) WT lag ‘ hand, arm,’ 
WB lak in WB ?alak ‘an arm or hand.’ (aC, 
3.233) (83) WT glog ‘lightning,’ WB hljak light- 
ning.” (* aC, 3.233) (126) WT kloy ‘ wave,’ WB 
hiping ‘a wave, billow.’ (*bIC, 3.26). (59) WT 
lags- ‘ to be (resp., eleg.),’ WB phrac ‘ to be, exist, 
have existence’ also belongs here.® 

PTB *r: (4) WT ri- ‘ figure, picture, painting, 
drawing,’ WB rez ‘ to write, delineate, paint.’ (*#, 
3.11) (12) WT gri ‘ knife,” WB krex ‘ copper.’ 


*The morpheme in question has phlac in Myazedi 
(Nishida Part 1, 25 n. 19, Part 2, 24-5) so that here 
as often the WB orthography cannot be trusted for the 
exact nature of the liquids, since WB -l- -r- -y- have all 
become modern -j-, and the orthography is as a result 
often either uncertain or simply wrong. 
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(*i, 3.11) (14) WT mkhris- ‘bile, gall” WB 
satizkhre ‘the gall, bile,” WB asafiz ‘the liver.’ 
(*i, 3.11) (16) WT bgre-, perf. bgres ‘to grow 
old,’ WB krzix ‘ to be great, large, big.’ (*e, 3.12) 
(34) WT hphro, perf. hphros ‘to proceed, issue, 
emanate from, to spread, in most cases related to 
rays of light,’ WB phru: ‘to be white.’ (*o, 3.15) 
(38) WT rus- ‘ bone,’ WB -rbiz ‘a bone, a stalk.’ 
(*bI, 3.16) (56) WT sreg- ‘a partridge, WB rac 
‘a pheasant.’ (*eC, 3.220) (63) WT mig-hbras 
‘apple of the eye, eyeball,’ WB mjakrac ‘ the iris; 
anything resembling the iris.’ (*eC, 3.220) (85) 
WT grog- ‘ ant, emmet, WB -rwak ‘an ant.’ (*aC, 
3.233) (93) WT hphren- ‘to love, be fond of, 
greatly attached to,” WB kray ‘to love.’ (*aC, 
3.234) (98) WT rom- ‘ thick, big, stout (of men, 
trees, sticks),’? WB ramz ‘to be slightly swelled.’ 
(* aC, 3.236) (107) WT bgrud-, perf. bgrus, fut. 
bgru ‘ to husk, to shell,’ WB krut ‘ to be peeled off, 
rubbed off.’ (*uC, 3.24) (114) WT drug ‘six,’ 
WB khrok ‘six (*uC, 3.24) (123) WT hbron 
‘wild yak,’ WB pron ‘ kind of buffalo, bison, guar.’ 
(*oC, 3.25). 

These correspondences are now more or less well 
accepted for the PTB sound system. Maspero, for 
example, says that “’existence [in Proto-Tibeto- 
Burman] de séries réguliéres (postpalatales, pré- 
palatales, dentales et labiales, mais pas de cacumi- 
nales) d’occlusives sourdes, sourdes aspirées, so- 
nores et nasales est certaine..., parmi les frica- 
tives la seule sfire est s, peut-étre avec une sonore 
z.”1° The above system of correspondences hence 
is in general agreement with his formulations, 
except in the case of the sibilants, where it offers a 
more precise treatment. 

It is in the area of what are here called the 
semivowels and liquids that more important ex- 
ceptions must be taken to Maspero’s reconstruc- 
tions. He speaks of how “enfin / et r existaient 
séparément ainsi que y et w.”™ This is surely 
correct in as far as it goes, especially for the dis- 
tinction between / and r, but inspection of the cor- 
respondences shows that the PTB situation as 
revealed by the reflexes was more elaborate than 
Maspero’s statement would at first lead us to sus- 
pect. As a matter of fact, even the internal evi- 
dence of the structure of WT alone shows that a 
system with, for exampie. only *y is too simple to 
account for the data. 


‘© Maspero, op. cit., 531. 
") Ibid. 


A word here about the designations ‘ semi- 
vowels’ and ‘liquids’ is necessary. The term 
‘semivowel’ is used only as a general cover term 
for certain non-syllabic sounds having syllabic 
nuclei counterparts elsewhere in the system. It 
does not imply that, either in PTB or in either of 
the languages considered here, they stand in any 
particular morphological or other relationship to 
these vowels. The Tibeto-Burman Ablaut system, 
as we have shown elsewhere, was totally unlike the 
I.-E. one, and the PTB semivowels in no way 
resemble the I.-E. sonants or their reflexes. 

‘Liquids’ is a cover designation for sounds 
which form a structural class in PTB, but it is 
not used with any descriptive intention. Modern 
Burmese /r/ is a tongue tip trill, but is rare except 
in loan words.** Modern Central Tibetan /r/ is 
a set of voiced flaps, while Modern Central Ti- 
betan /l1/ and /t/ are sets of voiced and voiceless 
laterals articulated at the alveolar ridge." 

The reference above to the internal structure of 
WT may be amplified here. WT had two distinct 
and contrasting palatal semivowel phonemes, WT 
y and WT j. WT 7 is common after initials and 
initial clusters, while WT y is most common as an 
initial before vocalic nuclei, but the two contrast 
in a few morphemes after WT g, where the WT 
script preserves what was evidently a significant 
phonemic distinction in the language which it 
reflects. The Central Tibetan and Lhasa dialects, 
for example, show a clear reflex of this distinction: 
Central Tibetan and Lhasa yi, WT gyw ‘tur- 
quoise,’ as against Central Tibetan di, Lhasa thi, 
WT gji ‘sandhi var. of the referent particle.’ ™ 
Evidence is cited below to demonstrate that this 
distinction between WT y and j goes back to PTB, 
and is moreover there paralleled by a similar dis- 
tinction among the labial semivowels and liquids. 


3.0 PTB INFIXES 


At this point it is necessary to offer evidence on 
infixation as a morphological process in PTB. As 
mentioned above, the grammars and handbooks are 
all but silent on this subject, which fact has helped 
to obscure the comparative significance of these 
elements, even though the words in which they 

12 William Cornyn, Outline of Burmese Grammar 
(Supplement to Language, 20:4, Baltimore, 1944), p. z. 

18 JAOS, 75:1 (1955), 48, 1.3.12; ibid., 1.3.11. 

#4See the writer’s “ Segmental Diachronic Phonology 
of a Ladakh (Tibetan) Dialect,’ ZDMG, 106:2 (1956), 
109. 
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appear include some of the most common ones in 
both languages. 


a. Infixed WT -7-. 


1. hbo-, perf. hbos, bo, pho, fut. dbo ‘to pour 
out, to swell (up), to rise, sprout, shoot forth.’ 
hbjo-, perf. phjo, phjos, imp. phjo, bjo, bjos ‘to 
pour out, to pour into another vessel, to transfuse.’ 

2. hpho-, perf., imp. hpos ‘to change place, 
shift, migrate.’ hApjo-, perf. hphjos ‘to range, 
roam about, gambol.’ 

3. kho ‘ pers. pron. of the 3rd pers. (col.).’ khjo 
‘man, husband.’ 

4. kho-ra, khor-sa ‘ circumference, fence, sur- 
rounding wall.’ skjor-ba ‘ enclosure, fence.’ 

5. skor-, perf., fut. bskor ‘ to surround, encircle, 
enclose, besiege; to ride round a thing.’ skjor-, 
perf., fut. bskjar- ‘ to repeat, to recite by heart.’ 

6. hkhor- ‘to turn round, turn about, go round 
in a circle” hkhjar- ‘to err, go astray, deviate 
from.’ (Cf. below hgro under No. 10 in b.) 

%. mthah ‘end, ending, edge, margin, brink, 
brim.’ cha-ga ‘ hem, edge, border.’ 

8. dga- ‘to rejoice.’ dgjes, resp. of dga-ba, ‘ to 
rejoice, to be glad.’ 

9. ker- ‘to raise, lift up. kje-re ‘ upright, 
erect,’ kjer-kper-ba ‘ erect.’ 

10. Agel, perf. bkal, fut. dgal, imp. khol ‘to 
load, lay on a burden.’ sgjel- ‘to lay or put down 
(a bottle, a book).’ 

11. bgod-, perf., imp. bgos, fut. bgo ‘ to divide, 
distribute.’ hgjed-, perf. bgjes, fut. bkje ‘ to divide, 
scatter, disperse, diffuse.’ 

12. hgebs-, perf. bkab, fut. dgab, imp. khob ‘ to 
cover, protect.’ skjabs, ‘ protection, defence, help, 
assistance,’ skjob-, perf. (b)skjabs, fut. bskjab, imp. 
skjob(s) ‘to protect, defend, preserve, save.’ 


b. Infixed WT -r-. 


1. khu-‘ fluid, liquid, water for washing, semen 
virile” khrus ‘bath, washing’ ablution’; perf. of 
hkhru- ‘to wash, bathe.’ 

2. kha ‘mouth.’ khra-ma ‘ judicial decree.’ 

3. hgro-sgo ‘expense, expenditure of money.’ 
(Here -sgo is hardly either sgo ‘door,’ sgo-po 
‘body,’ or sgo- ‘ to say.’) 

4. skad ‘voice, sound, cry, speech, words, lan- 
guage.’ sgra ‘ sound, noise, voice, word, language.’ 

5. khuy ‘ origin, source.’ kron- ‘ to originate.’ 


6. hgug(s)-, perf. bgug, fut. dgug, imp. khug 
‘to gather, call, summon.’ sgrug-, perf. bsgrugs, 
fut. bsgrug, imp. sgrug(s) ‘to collect, gather, 
pluck, pick up wood.’ 

%. sna-thog ‘forenoon.’ sna-drog ‘ the morning, 
earlier part of the forenoon.’ (sya ‘ before, early,’ 
thog ‘ what is uppermost.’) 


8. rta ‘horse.’ dre ‘ mule.’ 

9. khag-po ‘ difficult, hard to bear.’ mkhregs-pa 
‘hard, firm, obstinate, stiff-necked, stubborn.’ 

10. Agro- ‘to walk, go, move.’ hkhjar- ‘ to err, 
go astray, deviate from.’ (Cf. above hkhor- under 
No. 6 in a.) 

11. rgol, perf., fut. brgol ‘to dispute, combat, 
fight.’ hgran- ‘ to vie with, contend with, to strive 
for victory.’ 

12. rtug-pa ‘excrement, dirt.’ dri-ma ‘ dirt, 
filth, impurity, excrement, ordure.’ 

(In examples 13-19 the alternation is between 
WT -j- and WT -r-:) 

13. kjon ‘hard, obstinate, unmanageable.’ 
mkhrayn, khray ‘ hard, solid, compact.’ 

14. lcags-dregs ‘iron dross; dirt of the intes- 
tines.’ dreg-pa, dregs-pa ‘ any dirt that is removed 
by scraping ; particularly soot.’ 

15. sgro ‘ to elevate, exalt, increase.’ rgjas- ‘ to 
increase, augment, spread.’ 

16. skjo- ‘to be ill-humored, grieved, vexed, to 
feel an aversion.’ khrel ‘ disgust, aversion.’ 

17. hgrol, perf. grol ‘to become free, to be 
liberated, released from.’ hgjed- ‘to let proceed, 
to dismiss.’ 

18. bjed-, perf. bjas, fut. bja, imp. bjos ‘to 
make, fabricate, cause, effect.’ hbras-bu ‘ effect, 
consequence, retribution.’ 

19. hkhjud- ‘to embrace, to hug.’ Akhril- ‘ to 
wind or coil round, embrace closely, clasp round.’ 


ce. Infixed WT -w-. 


Various WT symbols for labial continuants have 
been the subject of study for more than half a 
century now, from Laufer ** down to G. Uray.’® 


15 B. Laufer, “ Uber das va zur, Beitriige zur Phonetik 
und Grammatik der tibetischen Sprache,” WZKM, 12 
(1898), 298 ff., 13 (1899), 95 ff., 199 ff. 

16 G. Uray, “On the Tibetan Letters ba and wa,” Acta 
Orientalia, 5 (1955), 101-121; F. W. Thomas, “The 
Tibetan Alphabet,” Festschrift zur Feier des Zwei- 
hundertjahrigen Bestehens der Akad. d. Wiss. in Gét- 
tingen, II, Phil.-hist. Klasse (1951), 160-1. 
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WT has symbols for w both as syllable initial and 
between initial consonant and vowel. Today WT 
orthography knows -w- only before a, for which 
vowel it in effect serves as mater lectionis.17 The 
small number of words in which it survives in this 
position,'® the result no doubt of leveling at some 
stage in the language, makes it impossible to cite 
forms here. The small number of cases often 
noted in the literature in which WT wa alternates 
with w*® might well be considered a relic of such 
infixation of -w- before an original PTB *-bI, i.e. 
*-uwpl in Ablaut variation with -u, the combination 
assimilated to wa~wu by the time of the WT 
orthography. 


d. Infixed WB --. 


1. kha ‘ to be obsequious, submissive, wait upon, 
pay court to.’ khja ‘to throw down, put down, 
bring down from a situation,’ kja ‘ to fall, become 
low, be thrown down.’ 

2. khak ‘to cover a vessel with a net-work of 
ratan, cord, etc.’ khjak ‘to cook, prepare by fire.’ 

3. ta var. of tac ‘one.’ ca ‘to begin, make a 
beginning or commencement ; be the first.’ 

4. tak ‘an oar, a paddle.’ cak ‘to drop, fall in 
drops.’ 

5. tay ‘to put or place upon.’ cay ‘a frame or 
stage raised for any purpose.’ 

6. thac ‘to notch, break the uniformity of an 
even line by a notch, gap or knob.’ chac ‘ to cart 
[sic] in parts, particularly applied to cutting up 
sugar-cane.’ 

%. than ‘to be strong, violent.’ chang ‘to be 
contrary, opposite, adverse, uncongenial, disagree- 
ing, quarrelsome.’ 

8. thap ‘to place one on another, repeat, do 
again.’ chap ‘ to repay.’ 

9. tanx ‘to tighten, become tense, as a rope.’ 
can ‘ to be extended in a straight line.’ 

10. tac ‘to cut in pieces.’ cac ‘ war, battle.’ 

11. tarq ‘to be straight forward, direct from 
one point to another.’ caix ‘a boundary line 
marked by a hedge or straight fence.’ 

7“ The Tibetan System of Writing,” 4; Language, 31 
(1955), 488. 

18P. Benedict, “Semantic Differentiation in Indo- 
Chinese,” I7JAS, 4 (1939), 219 note 16. 

* Jacques A. Durr, Morphologie du verbe tibétain 
(Heidelberg, 1950), p. 186; G. Uray, Acta Orientalia, 5 
(1955), 106-7, with citations of the literature. 


12. tap ‘to have an appetite for, particularly 
to lust after.’ cap ‘ to be hot, pungent.’ 


13. tu:x ‘to dig, delve.’ cu:zx ‘ to prick, pierce,’ 


e. Infixed WB -r-. 


1. ka: ‘ashield of any kind; to make a barrier, 
to cover on the side.’ kra: ‘ a transverse stay in the 
roof of a building.’ 

2. ku ‘to give medicine, assist in recovery from 
sickness.’ kru:ax ‘ be excessive in the indulgence of 
appetite.’ 

3. kaig ‘to remove gradually, bit by bit.’ krai 
‘to scatter, throw about, sow, as seed.’ 

4. kai ‘to exceed, surpass.’ kratkrati, ortho- 
graphic var. kjaikjai ‘ intensely.’ 

5. ko ‘to rise, swell up, bulge up.’ kro ‘ nerve, 
sinew, veins.’ 


f. Infixed WB -w-. 


1. te ‘to beat, pound, otherwise than in a 
mortar.’ twe ‘ to consolidate, make compact, make 
cohere in a hard, solid mass (as metals).’ 

2. ?apayn ‘plant or tree.’ pwang ‘to expand, 
open, be opened ; to blossom.’ 

3. pat ‘a small cylindrical drum, fixed in a 
circular frame.’ pwat ‘a turner’s lathe.’ 

4. pa:x ‘to be thin, not thick, wide apart, set 
thinly.’ pwa: ‘to have a wide mouth, large aper- 
ture,’ pwa:z ‘ to grow, increase, in number or size.’ 

5. pha:x ‘to hang loosely about, be flowing, 
full, luxuriant.’ phwa ‘to spread out into many 
minute parts, as the roots of a tree, or as a spray 
of water.’ 

6. mai ‘ to be dark, black.’ mwaz ‘ to be gray, of 
a dull, faded color.’ 

%. lanx ‘to be light.” Iwan ‘to be glossy, 
shining’. 

8. lai ‘to empty.’ Iwai ‘ to be out of the way.’ 

9. lan ‘to be turned back,’ hlwamz ‘to spread 
over, overspread.’ 

10. sak ‘to be moderate.’ swak ‘ to be thin, rare 
(as liquid).’ 

11. se: ‘to be small, fine, slender.’ swe: ‘to 
rub one substance on another in order to sharpen, 
polish, pulverize.’ 


From these examples it is evident that in both 
WT and WB -j-, -w-, and -r- operated as morpho- 
logical infixes, probably as several different mor- 
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phemes, resulting in derived forms of a great 
range of semantic diversity. 

With these data it is possible to understand the 
evolution of cases of PTB correspondence in which 
the element of infixation happens to be present in 
one language, but absent (represented by zero, #) 
in the other (1-4, below), or in which one language 
has one and the other language happens to have 
had another infix (5-6, below) : 


1. WT Infix -r-, WB -#-. 

(113) WT sgrug-, perf. bsgrugs, fut. bsgrug, 
imp. sgrug(s) ‘to collect, gather, pluck, pick up,’ 
WB kok ‘to pick up, take up, pick out.’ (*uC, 
3.24) (127) WT sgrun-, perf., fut. bsgrun ‘to 
compare,’ WB hnbinz ‘to compare.’ (*BIC, 3.26). 


2. WT Infix -j-, WB -#-. 

(6) WT ni- ‘the sun,’ WB ne ‘the sun.’ (*4, 
3.11) (11) WT &- ‘ to die, expire, go out, as light, 
fire,” WB se ‘ to die.’ (*i, 3.11) (24) WT iia ‘ fish,’ 
WB na:a ‘a fish.” (*a, 3.132) (31) WT bria-, 
perf. briias ‘to borrow,’ WB hya:zx ‘to borrow or 
lend, to hire or let, the same article, in either case 
to be returned.’ (*a, 3.132) (40) WT gcig ‘ one,’ 
WB tac ‘one.’ (*iC, 3.211) (44) WT gis ‘ two,’ 
WB hnac ‘two.’ (*iC, 3.211) (49) WT mchin- 
‘the liver,” WB ?asanz ‘the liver.’ (*iC, 3.212) 
(72) WT gran ‘a pestilential disease, epidemic or 
contagious disorder, WB nanz ‘a kind of serpent, 
including several varieties ; a certain venomous in- 
fluence supposed to occasion certain diseases.’ 
(*aC, 3.232) (110) WT Sud-, perf. bSud ‘to rub 
one thing against another, to get scratched, ex- 
coriated,’ WB sut ‘to wipe, rub with some smear- 
ing substance.’ (*wC, 3.24) (120) WT aiog- ‘soiled, 
dirty” WT riog- ‘thick, turbid,” WB nok ‘to be 
dirty, foul (as water).’ (*oC, 3.25). 


3. WT -#-, WB Infix -r-. 
(132) WT skar- ‘ star,’ WB kraj ‘a star.’ (3.3). 


4. WT -#-, WB Infix -j-. 

(9) WT tshi- ‘tough, viscous, sticky matter, 
especially clammy dirt,’ WB cez ‘ to be sticky, ad- 
hesive.’ (*i, 3.11) (23) WT za-, bza-, perf. zos, 
bzas, fut. bza, imp. zo(s) ‘to eat, both of men and 
animals,” WB aca: ‘ food.’ (*a, 3.132) (41) WT 
tshigs ‘a member between two joints, joint, 
knuckle” WB chac ‘to cut in parts, particularly 
applied to cutting up sugar cane.’ (*iC, 3.211) 
(48) WT phin ‘ earthen-ware pitcher, WB phjaiz 
‘a large open-mouthed pot.’ (*iC, 3.212) (58) 


WT htshag-, perf. tshags, btsags, fut. btsag, imp. 
tshog ‘to cause to trickle, strain, filter, sift, 
squeeze,’ WB cac ‘to filter, strain, separate one 
part from another.’ (*eC, 3.221) (63) WT mig- 
hbras ‘apple of the eye, eyeball, WB mjakrac 
‘the iris; anything resembling the iris.’ (*eC, 
3.221) (64) WT rdzay ‘chest, box, for various 
stores,” WB cat ‘a drum, a cask.’ (*eC, 3.222) 
(83) WT glog ‘ lightning” WB Aljak ‘ lightning.’ 
(*aC, 3.233). 


5. WT Infix -j-, WB Infix -w-. 

(1) WT khjt ‘ dog,” WB khwer ‘dog.’ (*4, 
3.11) (13) WT bji- ‘ rat, mouse, and various other 
animals,’ WB pwez ‘the bamboo rat, a species of 
mole.’ (*i, 3.11) (84) WT skjogs- ‘to turn (e. g. 
the neck) to look round, back,’ WB kwak ‘ to make 
a circle or round spot.’ (*aC, 3.233). 


6. WT Infix -w-, WB Infix -j-. 
(27) WT tshwa ‘salt,’ WB cha:z ‘ salt.’ (*a:, 
3.132). 


In other words, the infixation sometimes took 
place in PTB; in such cases, its reflexes appear 
in both languages. Or it may have happened later 
independently in each language. In this second 
case, if each language happened to infix the same 
element, the reflexes do not permit distinguishing 
it from a case of original PTB infixation. But 
often the later independent infixation saw different 
elements infixed in each of the languages, or even 
more often saw infixation in only one of the two; 
these cases are clearly discernible in the reflexes. 

This formulation at the same time clarifies the 
eases, collected by Durr, in whick within WT 
morphology we find j in alternation with #.°° WT, 
at the same time, does not always offer a con- 
tinuous tradition on this point, and morphemes 
can be traced which appear at one stage of the 
language with infixation, and at another without. 
Contrast Early WT dpjeh ‘copy’ ** with WT dpe 
‘pattern, model, book,’ and Early WT smjan 
‘ medicine,’ 7? with WT sman ‘id 

The problem which remains is the question of 
the reconstruction of the PTB phonemes of which 


20Durr, op. cit., 186 ff. Other of his permutations 
(cf. his p. 132) are clarified by what follows above. 

217, W. Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Docu- 
ments concerning Chinese Turkestan [= RAS Oriental 
Translation Fund, ns., vol. 37] (London, 1951), Part II: 
Documents, 195. ' 

22 Tbid., 396. 
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these infixes are the reflexes. As mentioned above, 
the situation with the palatal semivowels is com- 
plicated, and reflexes of two distinct PTB pho- 
nemes must be recognized here: 


g- PTB Palatal Semivowels 


PTB WT WB 
1. *i y j 
2. *j j j 


PTB *i: (94) WT yab- ‘fan, WB 
3.235) (119) WT gyog 


b 


Examples: 
jap ‘a fan,” (*aC, 
‘servant, WB jok ‘num. aux. for human beings. 
(*oC, 3. _ 

PTB *j: (7%) WT skji-, perf. bskjis, fut. bskjt, 
imp. skjis ‘to borrow, especially goods or money,’ 
WB khjex ‘borrow, or lend, to hire or let, the 
article in either case to be returned, not the same, 
but in kind.’ (*t, 3.11) (48) WT smjig-, smjug- 

‘cane, bamboo,’ WB hmjac ‘a bamboo sprout.’ 
(*7C, 3.211) (101) WT rgjamtshwa ‘a kind of 
salt-like crystal,” WB jamz ‘ gunpowder,” WB 
jamzcimz ‘saltpeter, nitre.’? (*aC, 3.236) (116) 
WT skjon-, perf. bskjans, fut. bskjan, imp. 
(b)skjon(s) ‘to guard, keep, tend as cattle,’ WB 
kjonz ‘to tend, feed (as creatures).’ (*wC, 3.24) 
(57) WT chags- ‘ to love,” WB khjac ‘ to love, have 
affection for.’ (*eC, 3.221). 

For the labial semivowels the reflexes are fairly 
well obscured by changes within WT (see above), 
where the reflexes of PTB labial semivowel pho- 
nemes survive only before reflexes of PTB *a, and 
by the PTB Ablaut variation *a ~ *o, which at 
least in a considerable number of correspondences 
appears to have been especially common before 
reflexes of the PTB labial semivowels. 

Changes within WB also conspire to obscure the 
situation here. The language of the Myazedi In- 
scription has four morphemes in which -wy cor- 
responds to WB -we.** Since Myazedi -iy corre- 
sponds regularly to WB -e,** this seems to point 
to WB -w- in certain forms being simply a late 
development within WB. 


h. PTB Labial Semivowels 


PTB WT WB 
lL -w- before a, # elsewhere. w 
2. *w  -#-with Ablaut of *atoo. w 


** Nishida, op. cit., part 2, 29. 
*4 Ibid., 28. Cf. K. Seidenstiicker, “ Beitriige zur alt- 
birmanischen Wortkunde,” AM, 4 (1927), 5. 
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Examples: PTB *u: (134) WT mche- ‘ corner. 
tooth, canine tooth, fang, tusk,’ WB acwaj ‘a 
tusk.’ (3.3). 

PTB *w: (70) WT lhod-, glod, lod- ‘loose, 
relaxed, unstrung,’ WB lwat ‘ to be at liberty, free, 
unrestrained.’ (*aC, 3.231) (77) WT rkon-, skon- 
‘basket, net, fowler’s net,’ WB kwan ‘a casting 
net.’ (*aC, 3.232) (85) WT grog- ‘ ant, emmet, 
WB -rwak ‘an ant.’ (*aC, 3.233) (90) WT don 
‘deep hole, pit, ditch,’ WB twanz ‘a hole in the 
ground, a pit.’ (*aC, 3.234) (92) kon ‘ concave, 
excavated, crooked,’ WB kwanz ‘to bend into a 
ring, make circular, to go round,’ (*aC, 3.234) 
(99) WT sbom- ‘ thick, stout, coarse, heavy,’ WB 
phwamg ‘to be fat, plump.’ (*aC, 3.236) (100) 
WT dom ‘the brown bear,’ WB wam ‘a bear. 
(*aC, 3.236). 

Unless the proper reflexes happen to be available 
to show which of the palatal or labial semivowels 
was present in PTB, we can only reconstruct a 
general palatal or labial, for which the cover sym- 
bols *J and *W are suggested. 

The correspondence between WT mche- ‘ corner- 
tooth, canine tooth, fang, tusk,’ and WB ?acwaj 
‘a tusk’ cited above shows that in addition various 
combinations of the PTB palatal and labial semi- 
vowels were found in PTB. In this set we have 
PTB */-tjw-/, giving WT /-#j-/ and WB /-jw-/. 

This provides a clew to the formulation of the 
PTB situation for a series of important correspon- 
dences that have to date usually been attributed, 
but inconsistently, to the effect of a widespread 
but sporadic metathesis phenomenon within PTB. 

Side-by-side with PTB *r=r=r, presented 
above, there is another almost equally richly at- 
tested set of correspondences: 


i(a). WT -j-= WB -r-. 

Examples: (46) WT dbjug-, perf. dbjugs ‘to 
throw, cast, fling,’ WB prac ‘ to throw, cast, throw 
away, reject.” (*iC, 3.211) (62) WT dpjas- 
‘offence, fault, blame,’ WB ?aprac ‘ an evil result 
or consequence.’ (*eC, 3.221) (86) WT skjegs 
‘name of a bird, identified as coot, water-hen, etc., 
WB krak in WB krakpha ‘cock,’ krakma ‘hen. 
(*aC, 3.233). 

With this may be paralleled the following simi- 
lar sets: 


j. WT -j-= WB -l-. 


Examples: (2) WT bi ‘four, WB lez ‘ four.’ 
(*i, 3.11) (8) WT Jji-, ‘a flea,” WB khwezhlez 
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‘a flea,” WB ?ahlex ‘a refuse particle, chaff, WB 
hlex ‘ to be minute.’ (*i, 3.11) (10) WT ct- * heavy 
in weight,’ WB lez ‘ be heavy, not light.’ (*i, 3.11). 

Thus, there is evidence for two PTB phonologi- 
cal units with both palatal and liquid reflexes, and 
they may be reconstructed, in parallel with PTB 
*-jw-, as: 


WT WB 
i. PTB *rj j r 
j. PTB *lj j I 


This PTB *rj would regularly account for the 
correspondences in a very large number of cognate 
sets now simply considered the products of sporadic 
metathesis : 7° 


PTB WT WB 
i (8). *rj j r 


Examples: PTB *rj: (3) WT rtsi-, perf. 
(b)rtsis, fut. brtst, imp. (b)rtsi(s) ‘ to count, reckon, 
calculate,’ WB re ‘ to count, enumerate.’ (*2, 3.11) 
(5) WT rtst ‘all fluids of somewhat greater con- 
sistency, such as the juice of some fruits, paints, 
varnish, ete.’ (*i, 3.11),?° WB re ‘ water.’ 


(2) WT brgja ‘a hundred,’ WB ra: ‘ hundred.’ 
(*a:, 3.1382) (29) WT rgja ‘extent, width, size, 
WB pra:z ‘be flat, level, not spherical.’ (*a:, 
3.182 (37) WT Zu- perf. (b)zu(s), fut. (b)zw ‘to 
melt,’ WB krbi ‘ to boil to a pulp or dissolution of 
parts; to melt, of ore or metal.’ (*bI, 3.16) (50) 
WT tshan ‘ hot, warm,’ WB hrin ‘to be hot,’ WB 
hrinz ‘to be hot, ready to smart, as tears.’ (*iC, 
3.213) (55) WT zum- ‘ fear, dismay, despondency,’ 
WB krimz ‘to be terrified, daunted by threats.’ 
(*iC, 3.213) (6) WT rgjag- ‘ to throw, cast,’ WB 
prac ‘to throw, cast, throw away, reject.’ (*eC, 


*° Cf. Simon, op. cit., and Forrest, op. cit. 

**Comparison (3) WT rtsi, WB re is from Forrest, 
op. cit., 8. Nishida, part 2, 28 attempts to associate 
WT chu ‘water, brook, river, water in the body’ with 
Myazedi riy, but Forrest’s version seems rather more 
likely. A comparison of Forrest’s formulation for such 
sets as (3) and (5), WT rtsi-, WB re (also from For- 
rest, ibid.) with the formulation proposed in the present 
paper will perhaps be instructive. For Forrest’s treat- 
ment it is necessary here to reckon with the process 
“trj- > *t, > *tsr- > rts-, a truly impressive constella- 
tion. Here is proposed instead simply reconstructing a 
PTB root *rji, which would regularly give WT ji and 
WB re; this root has in turn had added two prefixes in 
WT, first a prefixed *t, giving regularly WT ts + ji > 
on second, prefixed *r, giving regularly WT r + tsi 

rtsi. 


3.221) (61) WT brgjad ‘ eight,’ WB hrac ‘ eight.’ 
(*eC, 3.221) (68) WT hgjed-, perf. bgjes, fut. 
bkje ‘to divide, scatter, disperse, diffuse, WB 
phrat ‘cut in two, break off, put a stop to.’ (*aC, 
3.231) (69) WT skjed, skje ‘ profit, gain,’ WB 
?amrat ‘ gain, profit.” (*aC, 3.231 (78) WT zag 
‘a day, the time from one sunrise to another,’ WB 
rak from WB ?arak ‘a natural day of 24 hours.’ 
(*aC, 3.233) (79) WT hjag- ‘a sort of coarse and 
thick grass of inferior quality, WB mrak ‘ grass.’ 
(*aC, 3.233). 


(91) WT Zon ‘lower, nether,’ WB ranz ‘to be 
at the bottom.’ (aC, 3.234) (95) WT Zabs ‘ foot 
(resp.),’ WB rap ‘to stand, stop, halt, remain.’ 
(*aC, 3.235) (106) WT hdzum ‘smile, WB 
prumz ‘to smile.’ (*uC, 3.24) (108) chud- ‘to 
go, get in, or into, to enter, to put in or into,’ WB 
hrut ‘to be joined, united by intersecting.’ (*uC, 
3.24). 

PTB *lj: (2) WT bz ‘four,’ WB lez ‘ four.’ 
(and others, above.) 

Parallel to these PTB *rj and *1j there is also 
evidence for the following: 


PTB WT WB 
k. *rj r j 


Examples: PTB *ri: (39) WT hkhrud-, perf. 
bkrus, fut. bkru ‘to wash, to bathe, WB khjbiz 
‘to wash, bathe, as the body, with water.’ (*bl, 
3.16) (%5) WT sgren- perf. bsgrens, fut. bsgren, 
imp. sgren(s) ‘to raise, erect, stretch out a limb 
and hold it stiff,” WB cang ‘to be stretched out 
straight,’ cf. WB canz ‘ to be extended in a straight 
line,” and WB chan ‘to go up (a river), to go 
(against the wind,) to contravene (authority).’ 
(*aC, 3.282) (88) WT sbran-bu ‘ fly and similar 
insects,’ WB jan ‘the common fly, any flying in- 
sect.’ (*aC, 3.234) (97) WT sram ‘ otter, sable,’ 
WB phjam ‘an otter” (*aC, 3.236) (104) WT 
hdrub-, perf., imp. drubs ‘to sew, to embroider, 
to heal,’ WB khjup ‘sew, shut up, secure by sew- 
ing.” (*wC, 3.24) (117) WT rud ‘a falling or 
fallen mass,’ WB jut ‘ to be inferior, mean.’ (*uC, 
3.24) (121) WT srun-, perf. (b)sruns, fut. bsrun, 
imp. (b)srun(s) ‘to watch, keep guard,’ WB conz 
‘watch, wait for.’ (*oC, 3.25). 

The combination *li was also probably found in 
PTB; we should expect the reflexes WT / and WB 
j, but examples appear to be lacking. 

The above formulation does not mean that meta- 
thesis is to be removed from consideration in the 
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historical phonology of WT and WB. It is a com- 
mon enough phenomenon in the history of lan- 
guages in all parts of the world, and seems well- 
enough attested in the Tibeto-Burman area. Such 
sets of correspondences as the following are best 
understood as cases of metathesis of the initial 
consonant with rin WT: 


(87) WT rkay ‘marrow,’ WB khranchi: ‘the 
marrow of bones.’ (aC, 3.234) (103) WT rnub-, 
perf. (b)rnubs, fut. brnwb, imp. rnubs ‘to draw in 
(air into the nose),’ WB hrup ‘ to sniff up, to draw 
(water) into the mouth.’ (*uC, 3.24) (125) WT 
rdug-, brdugs, fut. brdug ‘to strike against, to 
stumble at,’ WB rbik ‘ to strike.’ (*bIC, 3.26). 

But the number of such cases of metathesis was 
by no means as large as has often been supposed, 
nor was the phenomenon as widespread as has 
often been assumed. Assumption of metathesis is 
not necessary in most correspondences, and when 
invoked too hastily only obscures otherwise per- 
fectly regular correspondences. 


4.0 CONCLUSION 


In a little book introductory to the basic ideas 
of linguistic comparison, a small volume which he 
contributed to the first series of papers of the 
Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning 
in Oslo and which is as a result perhaps not too 
well known among Orientalists, A. Meillet has the 
following to say about the comparison of languages 
of the general type with which the present paper 
is concerned : 


Dés lors une langue & morphologie touffe et complexe, 
comprenant un grand nombre de faits particuliers, se 
préte bien & la démonstration des parentés, tandis qu’une 
langue & morphologie simple, opérant surtout avec des 
procédés généraux tels que lordre des mots, rend 
malaisée la découverte de preuves valables.... Les 
langues d’Extréme-Orient qui, comme le chinois ou 
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l’annamite, n’offrent presque pas de particularités mor- 
phologiques, n’ont par 14 méme rien ou puisse se prendre 
le linguiste qui essaie de trouver des langues parentes 
aux parlers chinois ou aux parlers annamites; et la 
restitution d’une “ langue commune ” dont le chinois, le 
tibétain, etc., par exemple, seraient des formes posté- 
rieures, se heurte & des obstacles quasi invincibles,*7 


These are remarks of great importance, and 
seem at first glance perhaps to deny @ priori the 
validity of the procedures attempted here. But 
in actual fact, the precise and carefully controlled 
application of the historical method to the recon- 
struction of the sound systems of these languages 
is itself an application of the sense of the great 
French comparativist’s cautions, especially when 
as here the phonemes thus reconstructed can 
clearly be observed operating in the morphology of 
the languages concerned. Only with the phonol- 
ogy reconstructed can the morphology be ap- 
proached, and hence only with the phonology more 
or less settled can our consideration proceed to 
those morphological anomalies whose vital réle in 
comparison Meillet here as elsewhere ** quite 
rightly stresses. This is true whether these 
anomalies be plentiful, as in I.-E., or, as in the 
case of PTB, painfully rare. 


27 A. Meillet, La méthode comparative en linguistique 
historique (Oslo, 1925, reprint Paris, 1954), pp. 26-7. 

28 A. Meillet, Introduction &@ Vétude comparative des 
langues indo-européennes*® (Paris, 1937), p. 32: “L’un 
des services les plus évidents que rende la grammaire 
comparée est de faire comprendre par une norme an- 
cienne des formes anomales de l’époque historique . 
Grice & la grammaire comparée, on apergoit, au cours 
du developpement d’une méme langue, des normes suc- 
cessives .. . Ce qui a permis de construire la grammaire 
comparée des langues indo-européenes, c’est que toutes 
ces langues sont chargées d’anomalies. En revanche, les 
langues qui, comme le ture, ont une morphologie tout 4 
fait réguliére, se prétent mal a la comparaison, et l’on 
ne sait guére comment reconnaitre 4 quelles langues le 
ture est apparenté.” 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Rnal-hbyor rgyor and Yogin-tantra—Rejoinder to A. Wayman’s Review 


In reply to Wayman’s review of Buddhist Himé- 
laya* I limit myself to pointing out that rnal- 
hbyor rgyud does not and cannot translate yogin- 
tantra, a term seemingly non-existent. In any 


1 Buddhist Himdlaya; Travels and Studies in Quest of 
the Origins and Nature of Tibetan Religion, by David 
Snellgrove (New York: Philosophical Library, 1957) ; 
reviewed in JAOS, 78 (1958), 84-86. 


case I was not even put to the trouble of recon- 
structing the Sanskrit term from the Tibetan, for 
the Sanskrit itself is well attested. Thus the 
whole of Wayman’s argument falls to pieces and 
page 203 of my book may for the present at least 
remain as it stands. 

D. L. SNELLGROVE 


Scuoo. or ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN StuprEs, LONDON 


Surrejoinder 


Dr. Snellgrove is on reasonably good ground not 
to accept my hypothetical Sanskritization *yogi(n)- 
tantra of Tibetan rnal hbyor rgyud. One would 
expect rnal hbyor pa for yogin, but in Tibetan 
verse the pa might be omitted, metri causa. How- 
ever, the fact that the Sanskrit term yoga-tantra 
is well attested is not in itself germane to the 
present discussion. J oga-tantra is the name of 
the third group of Tantras, while yogini-tantra is 
a term pertaining to the two-fold division of the 
Anuttara-yoga-tantra, the fourth group of Tantras. 


The division complementary to the yogini-tantra 
is sometimes called in Tibetan the rnal hbyor 
rgyud, a terminology which stems from certain 
Anuttara-yoga-tantras, such as the Sambarodaya 
(No. 373 in the Tohoku Cat.). What the original 
Sanskrit happens to be depends on its presence in 
texts of the fourth group of Tantras, as they are 
edited. For the present I see no reason to retract 
my various criticisms of his page 203. 


ALEX WAYMAN 


UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
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A Maasai Grammar with Vocabulary. By A. N. 
Tucker and J. Tompo OLE Mpaayet. (Pub- 
lications of the African Institute, Leyden, 
No. 5) Pp. xvii +217. Lonomans, GREEN 
AND Co., 1955. 


Maasai is a language traditionally classified as 
Nilo-Hamitic. This term and the classification 
behind it have recently come into controversy.’ 
The issues are much obscured by the paucity and 
general low quality of information about most of 
the languages concerned. This book will go a long 
way toward providing what is needed for one mem- 
ber of the group. Equally adequate treatment of 
a few more languages will enable someone to 
undertake a detailed comparative study and so to 
obtain a definitive result. 

The information given by Tucker and Mpaayei 
is extensive. Every point is copiously illustrated, 
generally in such a way as to make the gram- 
matical contrasts quite clear. There are a Maasai- 
English and an English-Maasai vocabulary; in 
both tones are consistently indicated and noun 
classes stated. There is an unusually detailed 
index. Within the limitations of the analysis, the 
data is presumably dependable. 


The book is intended as a textbook for the learn- 
ing of Maasai. The material is, therefore, graded 
for the beginning student. But this grading takes 
a rather remarkable form. There are two phono- 
logical features which are expected to be difficult: 
a phonemic contrast between a set of ‘ open’ and 
a set of ‘close’ vowels, and tone. Both are men- 
tioned in the introduction, but then both are 
overlooked for four chapters. The student may 
thus learn the noun, adjective, and pronoun sys- 
tems without the burden of these complexities. 
But when the verbs are reached in chapter five, 


* Greenberg, Joseph H., “ Studies in African Linguistic 
Classification V: The Eastern Sudanic Family,” South- 
western Journ, Anthrop.; Tucker, A. N, and Bryan, M. 
A., The non-Bantu Languages of North-Eastern Africa 
(Handbook of African Languages, Part 3, 1956), pp. 
150-156; Hohenberger, J., “ Comparative Masai Word 
List: Nilotic—Nilo-Hamitic—-Masai—Hamitic—Semitic.” 
Africa 26:281-287. 1956. 
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this is no longer possible, since the distinction of 
vowel quality is basic to the verbal morphology. 
A modification in the orthography (up to this 
point the standard “ practical” orthography) is 
introduced; the more open vowels are shown by 
the expedient of bold face type. By chapter seven, 
difficulties have arisen with the neglect of tone, 
and it becomes necessary to give increasing atten- 
tion to this factor. This is introduced in this way: 
“ All this is very confusing to the learner, but 
never to the Maasai, because of the intonation. 
However, confusion may sometimes be avoided, 
especially in writing, by adding the requisite sub- 
ject or object pronoun, though this brings a 
certain amount of emphasis. ... But the addition 
of a pronoun does not necessarily banish confusion. 
ki-dol iyie, for instance, may mean ‘ You see me, 
‘ He sees you,’ besides unemphatic ‘ We see you — 
depending entirely on the tone of both words. ... 
Tone marks are also given, so that those who are 
courageous enough may try to sort out the con- 
fusion of forms. The values of the tone marks are 
explained in Part III, but may be taken here as: 
4 (high tone) ; a (mid tone) (unmarked) ; & (low 
tone) ; 4(falling tone). [p. 72] If there is any 
special call for courage in learning Maasai, it 
would be not so much in the tones, as in the be- 
wildering sets of otherwise homonymous words 
and sentences. A very large proportion of the 
grammar is marked primarily by tones. 

Part III, Chapters 15-21 is entitled “ Notes on 
Tonal Grammar.” Frequently when tone is thus 
relegated to a separate treatment, that treatment 
is so sketchy as to be almost worthless. This is 
not the case here, and this part is no mere after- 
thought. The tonal notes are extensive, and seem 
to give a complete supplement, chapter by chapter, 
to the earlier portions where tone is disregarded. 
The separation is an inconvenience, perhaps a very 
serious inconvenience. But a serious student—if 
he is not diverted by the constant implication that 
tone is incomprehensible—will study chapter 16 
with 1, 17 with 2, and so on. I have found n0 
instance where I could not ascertain Tucker and 
Mpaayei’s understanding of the tone of a form 
mentioned in the earlier chapters. 
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But a difficulty remains, not in organization but 
in analysis. Chapter 15 describes Maasai as hav- 
ing “three main tone levels” and a falling tone. 
[t is tempting to interprete this as a statement of 
tonal phonemics. But the chapter goes on to men- 
tion a number of other phenomena: “ raised low 
tones,” “lowered high tones,” “down drift,” 
“down step,” delayed “down drift,” and “ in- 
herent down step,” all very loosely characterized. 
The profusion of these raises suspicions, and the 
statements made about them and about the 
“main” tones are even more disquieting. One 
sample: “ When preceding a high tone, whether 
in a word or in a sentence, its [low tone’s] level 
is raised and it may be regarded in the “mid” 
category (with resultant economy in tone marks). 
Thus in words like ninyé ‘him’ (rm) [the latter, 
solfa representation of tone], inaéta ‘ weapons’ 
(rrms, ), initial “ low ” tones are “ mid ”.” [p. 170] 
Is this a statement of allophonic variation, of 
morphophonemic change, or of graphic convention ? 

One is left with the feeling that while not all 
of the four tones marked may be phonemic, that 
at least one other item must be. But the tran- 
scription employed does not permit of phonemici- 
zation; it is too crudely impressionistic. One 
crucial facet of Maasai structure is therefore in- 
accessible from this book. Unfortunately, it is a 
very basic one. Further field work is clearly 
needed. 

Linguists generally are only beginning to 
emerge from a very naive attitude toward tone. 
For many this takes the form of assuming that 
tone is something of an excrescence, therefore to 
be treated in an appendix. Sometimes tone is 
considered as incapable of precise analysis, though 
much of the grammar—of which an attempt is 
made to give an exact statement—is dependent on 
tone. But to overcome such notions does not 
necessarily meet all the requirements. Our gen- 
eralizations about tonal systems are based, pretty 
largely, on very inadequate work, and may not 
provide a basis for satisfactory investigation of a 
tone system. Pure “ register” systems and pure 
“contour ” systems as described in the textbooks 
ire rare, perhaps non-existent. There are cer- 
tainly a number of other types of systems awaiting 
discovery and description. In any case, features 
of the general nature of Tucker and Mpaayei’s 
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“down drift” and “down step” are commonly 
phonemic components in tonal systems; if so they 
must be recognized and treated coordinately with 
registers and contours. If they are not phonemic, 
the phonemic features can only be made clear after 
they have been eliminated by precise description. 

At our present state of knowledge and experi- 
ence, tone analysis insistently demands rigorous 
analytic technique, for we must expect to find 
systems quite different in basic organization from 
any we have seen before. Impressionistic record- 
ing and rule-of-thumb analysis are necessarily less 
adequate for tone than for consonants and vowels. 
The shortcomings of A Maasai Grammar at this 
point are probably less chargeable to the authors, 
than to the profession; linguists have been slow 
about undertaking the required basic research and 
forging the necessary tools. 

One other shortcoming of the book demands 
comment. It is intended for students of the lan- 
guage. Yet, I venture the guess that it will be 
more widely used by linguists as a source of pri- 
mary information on Maasai. There are several 
details in which its usefulness to a linguist might 
have been greatly increased with little sacrifice of 
the interests of the learner. For example, there is 
only the most sketchy and haphazard statement of 
the phonetics, mostly couched in vague, even mean- 
ingless terminology. For a student learning 
Maasai with a native informant this causes no 
difficulty—though for him the description is com- 
pletely useless. But for linguist users, this is 
most regrettable. The substitution of defined or 
standard terms for a few of the meaningless ones, 
or perhaps expansion by a page or two, would have 
provided the bare minimum for interpreting the 
orthography. Perhaps a fuller statement of some 
of these points may appear in the technical 
journals. 

We may regret that the book does not tell us 
everything we would like to know. Yet we must 
thank the authors for what they do give us. There 
are many things which will be of great importance 
to anyone working on African languages, and not 
a few which should interest linguists generally. 


H. A. GueEason, JR. 


HartTForRD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 
AND Deccan COLLEGE 
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Corpus Inscriplionum Iranicarum. Part III: 
Pahlavi Inscriptions. Vol. II: Private In- 
scriptions of the Classical Period. Plates, 
Portfolio II: Plates XXV-XLVIII: The 
Inscription of Nags-i Rustam. London: Lunp 
Humpnuries & Co. Lrp., 195%7.—Corpus In- 
scriptionum Iranicarum. Part III: Pahlavi 
Inscriptions. Vol. IV: Ostraca and Vol. V: 
Papyri. Ostraca and Papyri. Plates, Port- 
folio I: Plates I-XXIV. London: Lunp 
Humpnetes & Co. Lrp., 1957. 


In 1957 these two volumes were added to the 
portfolio of twenty-four plates containing the in- 
scription of Sar-MaShad which, in 1955, opened 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum series in 
which it is proposed to publish, in portfolios of 
plates and text volumes, (1) Old Persian inscrip- 
tions, (2) inscriptions of the Seleucid and Par- 
thian period and of Eastern Iran and Central 
Asia, (3) Pahlavi inscriptions, and (4) Persian 
inscriptions down to the beginning of the Safavid 
period. 

In content the Sar-MaShad and Nagq8-i Rustam 
inscriptions are closely related. As stated by Pro- 
fessor Henning, the editor of both volumes, in his 
introduction to the latter,’ “ Kartir, the founder 
of the Sassanian state church, left us two copies 
of his grand inscription Sar-MaShad and Nag§-i 
Rustam. They have, broadly speaking, the same 
text, and embody his two shorter inscriptions: 
Nagq8-i Rajab and Ka‘be-yi Zardust.”? A com- 


* According to West (G@rundriss der iranischen Philo- 
logie II, p. 78) the inscription “ originally [consisted] 
of about 77 lines .. . [of which] only fragments of 65 
lines were sufficiently legible to be carefully copied by 
Westergaard in 1843.” For reasons of convenience the 
plates of this volume only contain “the first (and 
major) part of the inscription, up to line 48 approxi- 
mately ” the remainder being reserved for another port- 
folio. 

* Decisive evidence for the determination of the func- 
tion of the building known as the “ Ka'‘be-yi Zardust ” 
is adduced by Henning in his preface. The term bwny 
BYT’ “ foundation house” (Ka‘be-yi ZarduSt inscription, 
line 3 and partly visible on Westergaard’s drawing and 
pl. XXVI of Nagq5-i Rustam in the beginning of line 7) 
clearly refers to that building itself. It, then, may have 
housed the church archives and its sacred scriptures. 
The much debated diz-i nigist “stronghold of scrip- 
tures” (Dénkart, ed. Madan, 405.20, 22; 412.5 and 
elsewhere), in all likelihood, is another designation for 
the same or a similar structure. 





parison of these four sources will, of course, greatly 
contribute to our knowledge and understanding of 
the activities of this third-century high churchman 
and of Sassanian history and civilization in gen- 
eral. They contain first-hand and first-rate source 
materials. A helpful addition to the set of plates 
is a reproduction (pl. XXV) of the upper half of 
Westergaard’s drawing (see fn. 1) which also 
shows the location of the various plates.* 

Next to the monumental historical inscriptions 
the information provided by ostraca and papyri is 
of vital importance for the reconstruction of Sas- 
sanian history. Half of the plates (I-XII) is 
used for the reproduction of some two hundred 
ostraca, the large majority of which (191 pieces) 
is in the British Museum, while the remainder 
belongs to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York (5), the Archaeological Museum in 
Teheran (2), and the Yale University Library (1). 
Except for one piece, found at Susa by Loftus, 
the British Museum is indebted for its collection, 
which was discovered in 1925 in the neighborhood 
of Varamin, to Ernst Herzfeld. 


So far only one major collection of papyri was 
available thanks to O. Hansen’s publication of 66 
pieces in Berlin (Die mittelpersischen Papyri der 
Papyrussammlung der Staatlichen Museen zu 
Berlin, APAW, 1938). To these are now added 
reproductions of specimens, all found in Egypt 
like those in the Berlin collections, from the Uni- 
versity Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 
in Philadelphia (24 pieces), the Musée du Louvre 
(18), the Bibliothéque Nationale et Universitaire 
of Strasbourg (5), the Brooklyn Museum (3), the 
University Library in Cairo (2), the Bodleian 
Library (3), the John Rylands Library in Man- 
chester (1), the Niedersichsische Staats- und 
Universititsbibliothek in Basel (1), and the 
British Museum (1). The existence of other col- 
lections: in the Nationalbibliothek in Vienna 
(several hundred pieces), the Goleni&tev collection 
in Moscow,‘ the Asiatic Museum in Leningrad.’ 


* The addition of a survey plate showing the location 
in situ of the inscription would have been welcome if 
only for those unfamiliar with the situation. 

‘Hansen (Die mittelpersischen Papyri . . . etc., p. 10) 
mentions 22 pieces and states on the authority of Frei- 
man that photographic reproductions of three large 
fragments were deposited in the Asiatic Museum in 
Leningrad. 

5 According to de Menasce in his introduction. More 
information on this collection would be most welcome. 
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and the Library of the Heidelberg Akademie, is 
known. They “ remain to be published ” as editor 
de Menasce laconically puts it. 

The difficult task of correct decipherment and 
subsequent utilization of these essential materials, 
written as far as ostraca and papyri are concerned 
in the difficult “non-calligraphic Pahlavi cursive 
script,” far exceeds the limitations of this modest 
announcement, if not altogether the ability of the 
announcer. Meanwhile, our warmest thanks go to 
the sponsors (His Imperial Majesty the Shahan- 
shah of Iran, the Iranian Government, His Late 
Highness Mehdi Quli Hedayat Mokhber os-Sal- 
taneh, U. N. E. S. C. O. and the International 
Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies) 
for their most generous attitude, to the editors 
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(H. E. S. H. Taqizadeh, president, and Professor 
W. B. Henning, chairman) for their patient per- 
sistence, careful planning and ideally accurate 
scholarship and to the publishers for their splendid 
craftsmanship. The outcome of their combined 
efforts is a highly stimulating event for all those 
concerned with the history of Iranian civilization. 


M. J. DRESDEN 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


°A feature which deserves special mention is the low 
sales price of these volumes. This puts them within the 
reach of private scholars instead of withholding them 
from them as is and has been the case from the date of 
its publication with Herzfeld’s Paikuli (1924) because 
of its prohibitive cost. 





Studies in the Origins of Buddhism. By GovIND 
CHANDRA PANDE. Pp. ix + 599. Allahabad: 
THE INDIAN Press, Lrp., 1957. 


Written originally as a doctoral thesis at the 
University of Allahabad in 1947, this work is now 
published with some rearrangement and “ modifi- 
cations in the light of subsequent study and reflec- 
tion.” Really a group of studies reflecting differ- 
ent methods of approach, the whole is organically 
connected by an over-all concern with the origins 
of Buddhism. There are three main divisions. 
Part I is a study of early canonical sources in 
their chronological stratifications, reckoning chiefly 
with the Pali Nikayas but giving attention also 
to parallels in the Chinese Agamas. Part II re- 
views historical and cultural backgrounds, describ- 
ing developments in Pre-Vedic and Vedic civiliza- 
tions, social and religious conditions in the age of 
Buddha, and examining Buddha’s life and person- 
ality for their influence on his doctrines. Part III 
treats of main concepts in early Buddhist doctrine 
and their shifts of meaning with the passing of 
time; considers early Buddhism in relation to 
rivals and fore-runners, Jainism, Sankhya, Yoga, 
and Vedic tradition; and sketches trends in post- 
Nikaya developments such as schisms, sects, con- 
troversies, and emergent tendencies moving toward 
the later great speculative systems. In three Ap- 
pendices separate essays are devoted to “ Early 
Jaina Sources,” “The Home of Pali,’ and “The 
Maitrayaniya Upanisad.” 





As a whole, the work cannot be said to be a 
monograph on a single line of inquiry, for it comes 
to no formal conclusion or set of conclusions at 
the end. Rather it is a plurality of studies cover- 
ing many topics, each of which must be estimated 
for itself. The author’s conclusions appear in con- 
nection with each subject as he goes along. Just 
because of its encyclopedic character, however, the 
book has reference value. Mr. Pande’s erudition is 
wide. He is careful to quote basic sources, usually 
in the original language. He has studied the 
works of authoritative Buddhologists. His Bibli- 
ography covers fourteen pages of titles in Pali, 
Sanskrit, French, German, and English, with 
appropriate abbreviations for their indication in 
the body of the text. A suitable Index guides the 
reader pursuing the treatment of particular terms. 

In detail, the longest and most technical section 
is Part I. It constitutes more than a third of the 
whole book. Here the author, studying stratifica- 
tion in the early literature, reviews judgments of 
such scholars as Rhys Davids, Oldenberg, Winter- 
nitz, Sylvain Lévi, La Vallée Poussin, N. Dutt, 
Keith, Miyaneff, Rosenberg etc. noting their 
differences and mutual criticisms. Criteria for 
determining stratification which he himself fol- 
lows are in the main doctrinal and linguistic. 
Simplicity and fewness of basic assumptions in a 
given text indicate early material, while growth 
and elaboration of metaphysical interest as well 
as of Buddhology mark products of later reflection 
in the monastic schools. Analysis of differing uses 
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of a given word is relied upon to distinguish 
earlier from later stages in semantic development. 
Further possible clues may be found in geographi- 
cal, political and social references contained in 
the literature, but since these are for the most part 
contemporaneous with Buddha they are not mark- 
edly determinative. Using his criteria, Mr. Pande 
is able to list texts as early, late, composite, or 
uncertain. In one chapter he treats of those in 
Sutta nipata, Itivuttaka, and Udana, which is 
relatively short compared with the intensive ex- 
amination in separate chapters of texts in the 
Digha, Majjhima, Samyutta, and Anguttara Ni- 
kiyas. The result is impressive and undoubtedly 
suggestive, even if other scholars using criteria 
differently may not always agree. Textual critics 
will find abundant interest in this section. 

Part TI, devoted to historical and environmental 
factors, has wider reference. In reviewing Vedic 
materials significant for the emergence of Bud- 
dhism, the author takes notice of the rise of dis- 
satisfaction with the type of thought found in the 
brahmanas. He notes also the growing concern 
for intuition of ultimate reality and freedom 
(moksa) as against mechanical ritualism. To 
both of these trends Buddha later responded in 
his own way. While this observation is not par- 
ticularly new, the evidence is conscientiously as- 
sembled. Due consideration is also given to our 
more recent knowledge of early Indus civilization, 
and the mingling of Vedie with non-Vedic streams 
of thought as conditioning factors. 

Reckoning with religious conditions in the age 
of Buddha himself, Mr. Pande follows usual 
authorities with reference to the ruling classes, 
Brahmanic rituals, popular religion, ascetic and 
anti-intellectual groups, and varieties of philo- 
sophie doctrine expounded by rivaling teachers. 
The importance of the Jainas is duly pointed out 
as furnishing a coherent world view, with con- 
ceptions of spiritual substance, material defile- 
ment, and ascetic purification, all of which gave 
Buddha matter for rebuttal and occasions for 
counter-formulation of his own doctrine. 

For the general reader, the chapter on The Life 
of Buddha will probably prove the most interest- 
ing. In the main it follows findings of E. J. 
Thomas, Oldenberg, Rhys Davids, Brewster and 
Rockhill, with appropriate reference on particular 
points to Burnouf, Kern, Senart and modern 
Indian scholars. ‘Throughout, the effort is made 
to keep clear the distinction between earlier and 


later sources dealing with the key episodes. Thus, 
his account of the spread of Buddha’s doctrine is 
gleaned from canonical literature only, setting 
aside traditional descriptions by postcanonical 
commentators. The result is a skech that is briefer 
but less touched with the miraculous. Traits of 
Buddha’s personality appear quite simply in his 
meditative turn of mind, his love of quietude and 
silence, his profoundly compassionate nature, his 
independence in the pursuit of truth, and his op- 
position to the uncritical acceptance of dogma 
common in his day. 

Part III, which consists of studies in early Bud- 
dhist doctrines, makes heavy demands on the 
reader. For it is less a straightforward exposi- 
tion of Buddhist teachings as the author sees them 
than a close, critical discussion of the interpreta- 
tions of leading scholars in connection with each 
tenet. General readers are likely to find this be- 
wildering, though philosophical students will be 
fascinated and stimulated. Here, Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, Stcherbatsky, Schrader, Jacobi, Keith, 
Oldenberg, Coomaraswamy, La Vallé Poussin, N. 
Dutt, Winternitz, Walleser, Wassiljew, Geiger, 
Schayer, Rosenberg and others are made to con- 
front one another in discussion of the great themes 
of the origin of suffering, nirvana and the way to it, 
as well as of many subsidiary concepts that have 
furnished technical terms in the field of Buddhist 
discourse. For the work of Mrs. Rhys Davids Mr. 
Pande has genuine respect and appreciates her 
projection of radical hypotheses with reference to 
doctrinal origins. Yet he does not follow her un- 
critically, and does not hesitate to disagree when 
the weight of evidence reveals that a given view 
rests on a priori considerations. He has regard 
for consensus among eminent researchers when it 
occurs. Recent trends, Mr. Pande observes, are 
against older views which regarded Buddha as 
either agnostic or “ nihilist.” On the always in- 
triguing subject of Buddha’s ultimate realization 
he has this to say: 

Knowledge, freedom, bliss and compassion—these then 
are the aspects of Buddha’s supreme experience (Samma 
Sambodhi). The knowledge (Paffii) is intuitive and 
synoptic, involving an insight into phenomenal contin- 
gency (Paticcasamuppida). As a result there is an 
emancipation (Vimutti) from ill (dukkha) and its 
source (isavas). This freedom is beatific (sukha), 
though its bliss is not inconsonant with compassion 
towards the still suffering (464-465). 


This conclusion is based on an examination of the 
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canonical Pali texts. It will be observed that its 
positive character does not compromise the ineffa- 
bility or unstatability of nirvana, the true expres- 
sion of which must inevitably be—silence. 

On the whole, Mr. Pande’s work is a valuable 
assembling of basic scholarly points of view with 
reference to the origins of Buddhist ideas, together 


with a perceptive discussion of them. It may well 
serve to stimulate researches of others on questions 
at issue in this particular field although, consider- 
ing the character of the subject matter, unanimity 
may not be expected. 


CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 
Osertin, On10 





Ancient History of Saurashtra. By KRrisHNAKU- 
MARI J. VirgI. Pp. iv-+ 354. Bombay: 
KONKAN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
1952. 


Dr. Virji has directed her study to the rise and 
fall of the Maitraka dynasty and its cultural influ- 
ence upon the western Indian areas of southern 
Gujarat and Malava from the fifth through the 
eighth centuries, A.D. The study is arranged into 
three parts: History, Culture, and Geography, 
with an appendix and maps in support of the 
historical section. The writing is scholarly and 
the presentation orderly. 


After a few concise introductory remarks con- 
cerning the nebulous history of Saurashtra previ- 
ous to the fifth century, A. v., Dr. Virji starts her 
study with the rise of the Maitraka dynasty of 
Valabhi (now known as Vala) which is thought to 
have been founded by Sri Bhattaraka in or about 
A.D. 470. He removed the vassal-status which had 
been imposed on the Valabhi area by Gupta imperial 
tule, and effected independent control of Valabhi 
and its surrounding lands. Within a short period 
of time, this kingdom became wealthy and influ- 
ential, and throughout the subsequent three dec- 
ades it dominated the history of southern Gujarat. 


The historical portion of this work consists of 
a series of brief but well-documented studies of 
each of the nineteen rulers of the Maitraka dy- 
nasty. In the development of these studies, the 
author considers a number of cultural variables 
within each study, stressing in particular the in- 
terrelationships of religion (t.e., Dhruvasena I 
and the Jaina Council of a. p. 526) and external 
affairs (i.¢., the expansion of Maitraka power 
under Siladitya I in A. p. 590-615 and the recon- 
solidation of control in the Broach-southern Gu- 
jarit area under Dharasena IV by a. pv. 650). In 
studying the period A. p. 521-733, Dr. Virji clearly 
indicates the political influence of various north 
Indian kingdoms, particularly that of Harga, and 


the Chalukyan dynasty of the Deccan over the 
Maitraka dynasty. A change occurred in this pat- 
tern upon the advent of the Arabs in Saurashtra 
which Dr. Virji dates about A. p. 735. The result- 
ing involvement in the Arab-Ragtrakitan conflict 
over the Broach and Saurashtra areas inevitably 
weakened the Maitraka dynasty, and it came to 
an end under Siladitya VI in a. p. 776. The second 
part of the book takes up the culture of the Mai- 
traka dynasty. Drawing upon such sources as 
Maitraka coins and epigraphical records, the 
chronicles of the Chinese travellers Fa-Hien and 
Hiuen Tsiang, Buddhist and Jaina literature, and 
the works of Western scholars such as Biihler, 
Rhys Davids, Beal and others, Dr. Virji develops 
an interesting survey of the principal elements of 
Maitraka culture. Her section concerning religion 
is well presented, with attention placed upon the 
growth of Buddhism and Jainism and the influ- 
ence of Saivism upon the Maitraka Court. The 
section dealing with society is rather general. Her 
presentation of economic conditions is detailed and 
well documented, although more caution could 
have been applied in the use of contemporary 
Western economic terminology. The chapter deal- 
ing with numismatics is interesting and under- 
scores the care taken by the author in utilizing 
primary source material. The same statement can 
be made concerning her section relating to epi- 
graphy upon which a large amount of her histori- 
cal and cultural study was based. The third and 
final part of the book deals with the geography of 
Saurashtra during the Maitraka dynasty. It is 
brief and contains two maps. This section could 
have been more effective if presented as an orien- 
tation chapter at the beginning of the book. 

This study is a welcome contribution to the far 
too sparse collection of early histories relating to 
specific areas of India. It is hoped that additional 
studies of such merit are forthcoming. 


BRITON MARTIN, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Handbuch des Sanskrit. By A.LBert THUMB. 
I. Teil: Grammatik, 1. Einleitung und Laut- 
lehre. Dritte, stark umgearbeitete Auflage 
von RicHarp HaAvuscHILp. Pp. xvi + 347. 
Heidelberg, Cart WINTER UNIVERSITATS- 
VERLAG, 1958. 


The publication of the first section of Haus- 
child’s revision of Thumb’s Handbuch, the intro- 
duction and the phonology, provides students of 
historical linguistics with an up-to-date, compact 
review of Sanskrit philological studies, especially 
Sanskrit linguistics. Hauschild has kept Thumb’s 
chapter divisions, but the tremendous amount of 
publication in the interval between Thumb’s edi- 
tion of 1904 and the date of Hauschild’s preface, 
November 1957, has led him to expand the text 
accordingly, particularly the introduction. It is 
for his survey of the publication that Hauschild’s 
work will be most useful; for Burrow’s Sanskrit 
Language is deficient in bibliography and Wacker- 
nagel-Debrunner’s Altindische Grammattk is de- 
signed for the advanced scholar rather than the 
student and it suffers from the defects of Hirt’s 
second edition of Thumb’s Handbuch in having 
the bibliography reviewed partly in the text, partly 
in supplements. Hauschild’s revision of the pho- 
nology may be less useful than his introduction, 
since it reflects his linguistic views in rigorously 
avoiding a structural approach. The introduction 
can be highly recommended; the phonology pro- 
vides a sturdy, neo-grammarian survey of histori- 
cal Sanskrit phonology. 

Though designed for international audiences 
all bibliographical surveys probably deal in greater 
detail with publications in the author’s language ; 
and in such restriction may be found the greatest 
shortcoming of Hauschild’s introduction. Among 
the list of publications is omitted the annual Lin- 
guistic Bibliography, published by the permanent 
international committee of linguists, one of the 
most useful sources of bibliography for Indologists 
as for general linguists ; German journals however 
are abundantly listed, even those having no im- 
mediate concern for Indologists. Similarly, 
though we still find included the Greek translation 
of Whitney’s Language, some of the more impor- 
tant general works on linguistics are omitted: 
Bloomfield’s Language is listed An Introduction 
to the Study of Language. New York 2nd edi- 


tion, 1933; Hjelmslev’s Omkring sprogtheoriens 


grundleggelse is not mentioned, though his publi- 
cations of 1928 and 1935 are; Trubetzkoy’s 
Grundziige der Phonologie is not included, not to 
speak of later descriptive handbooks. Benveniste’s 
Origines is listed, but not its sequel of 1948, Noms 
d’agent et noms d'action or Kurylowicz’ equally 
important Etudes indoeuropéennes. Only the first 
volume of Morgenstierne’s Indo-Iranian Frontier 
Languages is mentioned, and Morgenstierne’s fur- 
ther important contributions to Indic studies pub- 
lished in the Norsk Tidskrift for Sprogvidenskap 
might also have been listed. Exclusion of other 
works, particularly in areas peripheral to Indian 
linguistics, such as those by Buck or Prokosch, 
may be virtualiy a matter of taste, but it is some- 
what disquieting to read on p. 178, after noting 
the treatment of works just mentioned, the chau- 
vinistic exclamation that three-fourths of the 
“Sacred Books of the East” were composed by 
yermans. 

Gaps in the bibliography instructors will be able 
to fill, but it will be difficult to alter Hauschild’s 
treatment of the phonology without thorough re- 
casting. Since its approach does not differ from 
that of Thumb or from the views on Indo-Euro- 
pean phonolegy represented in Brugmann’s 
Grundriss, except in citing more bibliography or 
in dealing more fully with specific phenomena such 
as those involved in “ Brugmann’s law,” a brief 
statement on two problems will be adequate here. 
Edgerton’s fundamental article, “ The Indo-Euro- 
pean Semivowels,” Language, 19 (1943), 83-124 is 
not even mentioned. Though Edgerton’s earlier 
article in Language, 10 is cited in a footnote, 
Hauschild’s treatment of the Sanskrit semivowels 
shows no indication of influence by Edgerton. If 
one occasionally wonders whether structuralism 
has contributed to historical linguistics, one may 
contrast with Edgerton’s neat statements one like 
the following, p. 261: ““ When weak grade 1, u, n, r 
come to stand before a vowel, their syllabic func- 
tion generally ceases.” 

There is almost a boastful comment in a foot- 
note on p. 215 that no account will be taken of 
the laryngeal theory; and Hauschild keeps his 
word, though in the same footnote he refers to 
Debrunner’s brief survey of work on laryngeals in 
the supplement to the new reprinting of Wacker- 
nagel’s Altindische Grammatik I and to Zgusta’s 
survey in Archiv Orientdlni, 19 (1951), 428-72. 
German students, misled by the prestige of De- 
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hrunner, may some day be lured into investigating 
what sort of necromancy is being practiced by the 
laryngealists. 

Misprints are not serious and will scarcely 
trouble students, though a few contradictions or 
confusions may. On p. 200 Hauschild says that 
velars are also falsely called gutturals; but he him- 
self designates i, kh, g, gh, n gutturals on p. 190; 
on p. 215 he gives his IE palatals, velars, and 
labio-velars the blanket label gutturals; and on 
p. 203 he says that the Indic gutturals are pure 
velars. His phonetic comments on ca and ja, p. 
203, are equally confusing. It will hardly clarify 
ablaut for a student to have on p. 257 the 1:7 
variation as in Gk. klisis : kliné put on a plane 
with the e:é@ variation as in médén : médomai. 
Students will also be confused when they note that 
on p. 221 Hauschild equates Skt. pddam with the 
vowel grade found in Goth. fdtus, in keeping with 
his acceptance of Mayrhofer’s treatment of Brug- 
mann’s law, though on p. 209 he maintains 
Thumb’s equating of padam with Gk. péda. 

Hauschild’s omission from his bibliography of 
modern descriptive works may have further impli- 
cations than indicated above. After discussing the 
Indic analysis of guna and vrddhi he says, p. 264: 
“Comparative grammar however has to determine 
differently the genetic relationship of the vowels 
which interchange with one another.” It would 
have been more instructive to point out that in 
setting up guna and vrddhi Indian linguists made 
a purely descriptive analysis while Indo-Euro- 
peanists in discussing ablaut are interested in a 
historical analysis. Following p. 297 Hauschild 
himself says that it is important from the stand- 
point of Old Indic inflection as well as for practi- 
cal reasons to formulate sandhi rules as though the 
consonants had only come into contact with one 
another in Old Indic. Again, some discussion of 
descriptive versus historical analysis would have 
clarified Hauschild’s procedure, benefited students, 


and possibly convinced instructors of the validity 
of his approach. 

Occasional statements, if not harmful, reflect a 
strange naiveté, such as the following: p. 85 “ As 
in many other Indo-European languages the his- 
tory of the development of Indic is completed in 
three stages: Old, Middle and New Indic.” p. 107 
“ To be sure Sanskrit no longer possesses the abun- 
dance of forms of Old High Indic yet it is rich 
enough.” p. 118 “ In New Indic simple stops often 
may again occupy an intervocalic position, and 
thereby one of the most important laws for Middle 
Indic is annulled.” p. 123 [the quotation is taken 
with approval from Mayrhofer] “Similarly in 
Buddhist Sanskrit i-stri- ‘woman’ with initial 1, 
‘without which it cannot be enunciated in that 
connection, by Tamil organs.’” Students who 
might be misled by the laryngeal theory might 
also be spared such dubious statements, or a dis- 
quisition like that on p. 43 why Indo-European is 
a poor designation for the linguistic family. 

Yet most of Hauschild’s statements surveying 
the various facets of Indic study are sound. Some, 
such as his labeling the Vedic hymns as epigonic 
verse, p. 94, because of the numerous repetitions 
which M. Bloomfield noted, 5000 of 40,000 lines, 
will not reflect contemporary findings. In accord- 
ance with the conclusions of Milman Parry, e. g. 
“Studies in the Epic Technique of Oral Verse- 
Making,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
41 (1930), 73-147, and 43 (1932), 1-50 the nu- 
merous repetitions accord well with our expecta- 
tions for oral verse, and suggest for the composi- 
tion of Vedic verse techniques similar to those 
found in Homeric and Germanic verse. Yet the 
broad area included in the Handbuch could 
scarcely have been covered with constant success 
and we are grateful to have again an introduction 
to Sanskrit philology with current bibliography 
for our students. 

W. P. LenMann 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF Texas 





Le Paramarthasdra; texte Sanskrit édité et traduit. 
By Littanr Sitpurn. (Publications de l’in- 
stitut de civilisation indienne, Série in-8°, 
Fascicule 5). Pp. 105. Paris: E. pg Boc- 
CARD, éditeur, 1957. 


The late tenth century A.D. genius Abhinava- 


gupta is celebrated for his contributions to tantra, 
esthetics, and Indian philosophy. His Para- 
marthasdra summarizes in 105 dryd verses the 
essence of the Trika system, frequently called 
Pratyabhijiadargana, which is the Saiva school of 
Kashmir. This work has been previously edited 
and translated by Dr. lL. D. Barnett, “The Para- 
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marthasara of Abhinava-Gupta,” JRAS (1910), 
707-47. 

Mile. Silburn has edited the Sanskrit text, 
translated it together with summary of the com- 
mentary by Yogarija, and presents (pp. 27-56) 
an explanation of the text with many citations of 
the associated Sanskrit literature. In an introduc- 
tory section she discusses the different literary 
periods of Abhinavagupta and his philosophy. Her 
translation is faithful, with attention throughout 
to sensitive renditions of the technical terms, of 
which she provides an Index (pp. 99-104). The 
book is well planned and equally lucid. 

This brief but comprehensive treatise falls into 
two parts: cosmic manifestation and ways of de- 
liverance. Together with the summarized com- 
mentary and Mile. Silburn’s explanations, it con- 
stitutes an excellent introduction to an intricate 
system which, while rejecting Vedic authority, dis- 
plays Indian philosophical thought in its grandeur 
and profundity. With the background of her book, 
one would be prepared for more complicated 
studies, such as Sudhendu Kumar Das, Sakti or 
Divine Power (Univ. of Caleutta, 1934), which 
devotes a long chapter (pp. 59-179) to “ Sakti in 
the Trika School of Kashmere.” 

While a historical account of the Kashmir Saiva 
school is not included, it is not really essential to 
this book. One may, for example, refer to J. C. 
Chatterji, Kashmir Shaivism (Srinagar, 1914), 
which also contains the main doctrines of the 
system. Should one be interested in possible rela- 
tions with Buddhism, he may refer to Nalinaksha 
Dutt, Gilgit Manuscripts (Srinagar-Kashmir, 


1939), 1, in the chapter called “‘ Buddhism in 
Kashmir,” pp. 3-45. 

While perusing Mlle. Silburn’s work, it occurred 
to me that there are interesting parallels with the 
Buddhist tantric school called the Yoga-tantra. 
The fundamental dgama of this class of tantra is 
called the Tattvasamgraha (No. 479 in the To- 
hoku Kanjur-Tanjur catalog). On p. 41, note, 
she refers to a section called Tattvasamgrahadhi- 
kira in a basic Trika text. The greatest commen- 
tary on that Buddhist tantra is by Anandagarbha, 
who may well be a contemporary of Abhinava- 
gupta, and is called Tantratattvalokakari (No. 
2510), reminding one of the title of Abhinava- 
gupta’s chief work on the Trika system—the 
Tantraloka. In the Paramdrthasdra, verse 74, we 
read (p. 87), “Son temple c’est son propre corps 
qui porte les trente-six catégories . . .” for which 
the Sanskrit is sattrimsattattvabhrtam . . . nijam 

. Sariram ... tasya devagrham. Now, as will 
be shown in the annotation of Mkhas grub rije’s 
Tibetan work, General Summary of the Taniras, 
a translation of which by Professor F. D. Lessing 
and myself is being prepared for publication, the 
Tattvasamgraha has thirty-seven tativas, such as 
mudra, adhisthana; or stir po (Skt. hrdaya or 
sara) plus thirty-six. Furthermore, its chief 
mandala, the Vajradhdtu-mandala, has_thirty- 
seven deities, or the lord Vairocana plus a retinue 
of thirty-six. Her translation of tattva by “ caté- 
gorie” is certainly appropriate both for her book 
and for the usage in that Buddhist tantra. 


ALEX WAYMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 





Minor Buddhist Texts. By Giuseppe Twccl. 
Part II (Serie Orientale Roma, IX, 2.) Pp. 
xi ++ 289. Roma: IstituTO ITALIANO PER IL 
Mepio ED EstrEMO ORIENTE, 1958. 


Professor Tucci is perhaps too modest in calling 
these texts “minor.”* He is of course referring 
to their length. The principal work of this vol- 
ume, the First Bhaivandkrama of Kamalasgila, is 


*The volume Minor Buddhist Texts, Part I was pub- 
lished in 1956. The work under review devotes pages 


283-8 to Addenda et Corrigenda to Part I as well as 
Part IT. 


indeed rather short, but the work is nevertheless 
of great importance in the history of Buddhism. 
It is one of Kamalagila’s three Bhadvanakrama 
representing the Indian position in the celebrated 
debate between the Indian and Chinese Buddhist 
factions in Tibet. This event occurred between 
792 and 794, as decided by Professor Paul Demié- 
ville in his Le Concile de Lhasa (Paris, 1952).° 


*This work, Bibliothéque de l'Institut des Hautes 
Etudes Chinoises, Vol. VII, contains, pp. 333-5, an 
analysis of KamalaSila’s First Bhavandkrama according 
to the Chinese version; and pp. 336-353, translation 
from Tibetan by M. Etienne Lamotte of Kamalasila’s 
Third Bhavanékrama. 
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Tucci points out (p. 32) that the Council really 
took place in bSam Yas and not in Lhasa. 

The author must be congratulated on recovering 
the original Sanskrit (pp. 187-229) from photos 
of the text taken in Tibet. He also includes the 
Tibetan translation (pp. 229-282) and an analysis 
of the contents (pp. 157-182). The balance of the 
book discusses the debate and associated events 
according to Tibetan sources. This treatment is 
complementary to that in Demiéville’s work, which 
is based on a Chinese text. 

The author has detailed analyses of various his- 
torical points, e. g. ascertainment of the Sad mi, 
or first group of ordained Tibetan monkks. He 
reasonably concludes (p. 45) that Kamalaégila was 
murdered, not by followers of the Chinese party— 
a story “the result of a belated odium theologicum 
against the expounder of a view considered to be 
heretical ”—but by the Bonpo, followers of the 
aboriginal religion. Also (51-2), “ In conclusion, 
the pretended triumph of Kamalagila extolled by 
the orthodox tradition as the most important event 
in the history of Buddhism appears to have been 
magnified when Indian Buddhism was on a solid 
basis; ...” However, the present reviewer will 
concern himself more with the purely doctrinal 
issues. 

It is noteworthy that (e.g. p.64) the Tibetan 
rNin ma pa sect called rDsogs c‘en “ has to a cer- 
tain extent accepted and preserved some ideas of 
the Ch‘an school,” which was represented in the 
debate by the Hva San (Chinese teacher) Maha- 
yana; and that “ The Mahayana Hva San is said 
to be the seventh in the sevenfold lineages of 
masters of dhyana beginning with Bodhidharma- 
tila...” To show the representation of Ch‘an 
teachings in Tibet, the author presents material 
from various Tibetan texts. The most lengthy 
passage is from the KT (bka‘ t‘an sde Ina), with 
the Tibetan textual extraction on pp. 68-81 and 
English translation on pp. 81-102. 

May I venture to suggest a different translation 
for the phrase / ’od sruss cig car ajug pa p‘al c‘en 
sde / (p. 68), which was translated (p. 81) “ gen- 
erally the school of immediate entrance (cig car 
ajug) of ?Od srun.” The translation “immediate ” 
does maintain consistency with the usual term 
“sudden ” of Ch‘an (or Zen) Buddhism to con- 
trast, as here, with the “ gradual method ” of the 
Indian faction. There would be no objection to 
this translation if the Sanskrit for “immediate 
entrance ” is sakrt-krama as found on p. 121. But 
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the author himself points out (p. 140) a Sanskrit 
passage in the Lankdvatara-sitra on this very topic 
in which the Sanskrit for cig car is yugapad, which 
means, according to the Monier-Williams Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary, “‘ being in the same yoke or 
by the side of each other,’ together, at the same 
time, simultaneously.” This is the logical contrast 
with “ gradually.” That is to say, instead of ele- 
ments being arranged in a sequence, or exhibited 
one by one, they are exhibited all together. Fur- 
thermore, the Tibetan term p‘al c‘en was translated 
“ generally ” as though the text had read °c‘er, an 
adverb. But p‘al c‘en sde of the text is the stand- 
ard Tibetan for Mahasamghika, the name of a sect 
involved in the first great schism of Buddhism. 
The phrase may then be translated “the Maha- 
samghika school of simultaneous entrance of [i. e. 
descended from] Kaéyapa (T. ’Od srun).” The 
Mahasamghika had the doctrine,’ “ (The Blessed 
One) understands all things (dharma) with a 
‘moment’s mind’ (ekaksanikacitta).” If the 
Tibetan text here shows the matter correctly, we 
are led to the somewhat striking conclusion that 
Bodhidharma brought to China a lineage con- 
siderably colored by Mahasamghika doctrine. This 
involves a distinction of “ gradual” and “ simul- 
taneous ” in terms of the nature of Enlightenment. 
The Lankdvatdra-siitra passage already referred 
to upholds the gradual method and rejects the 
simultaneous method for purification of the mental 
continuum (citia). Since this sitra is a funda- 
mental text of Bodhidharma, we can understand 
that the latter did not teach simultaneity as a 
method for attaining Enlightenment. But assum- 
ing that he taught it as applying to the nature of 
Enlightenment, it is feasible that in China the 
teaching later became misapplied to method (even 
if this means “no method”). Whether this was 
through misinterpretation of the Chinese expres- 
sions that had been used to translate Sanskrit 
words, or through sheer sophistry, or through 
something else, I am not in a position to judge. 
But the transference of the doctrine, with ensuing 
contradictions, undoubtedly lends itself to the 
sparkling and often charming type of literature 
belonging to Chinese Ch‘an, to Japanese Zen, and 
even to the corresponding modern Western cult. 


* Jiryo Masuda, Origin and Doctrines of Early Indian 
Buddhist Schools (Leipzig, 1925), p. 20; André Bareau, 
Les Sectes Bouddhiques de Petit Véhicule (Saigon, 
1955), p. 60. 
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The author develops his own viewpoint immedi- 
ately after the KT extract in accordance with this 
idea (p. 102): 

Whatever might have been the purely Chinese contribu- 
tion made by Taoist China to Ch‘an, I think that the 
source of this stream of thought both in the Chinese 


Ch‘an as well as in the Tibetan rDsogs c‘en is to be 
found in those ideas out of which the Siddhas arose. 


By “Siddhas” or Mahasiddhas, he means the 
tantric adepts of India, also called natha, and for 
their position cites some verses of Saraha trans- 
lated by D. Snellgrove in E. Conze, ed. Buddhist 
Texts Through the Ages. As he says (p. 102), 
“For the followers of the Ch‘an and the rDsogs 
cen, the mere realization of the essential purity of 
our mind is able to bring about reality.” This 
position requires the doctrine that the “mind” 
(citta) is intrinsically pure, which in fact is again 
a doctrine of the Mahaisamghikas * and occurs also 
numberless times in the Tantric literature. To 
paraphrase the retort of the Indian party as I have 
noticed it with variations in the works of the 
Tibetan Tson-kha-pa, “ If that is all there is to it, 
and the realization is ‘ mere,’ why have not all the 
sentient beings already realized reality; and if 
they have done so and thus have attained the 
supreme state, what is there ‘ to bring about’ and 
must they always remain so generally stupid de- 
spite the ‘mere’ realization?” 

Of course, when we deal with the Tibetan atti- 
tude toward the Hva San, we have to allow for 
later remodelling. Professor Tucci points out (p. 
83, note) a case where “ Tantric doctrines of the 
rDsogs e‘en are evidently attributed to Hva San 
Mahayana.” Thus, when Tson-kha-pa refutes the 
doctrine of that teacher in the Lam rim c‘en mo 
(as is pointed out p. 154), he is refuting what is 
attributed to the Hva San. It may be worthwhile 
to add that the latter’s doctrine as applied to the 
Tantras is refuted by Tson-kha-pa in the Snags 
rim cen mo (specific mention of the Hva San and 
Kamalasgila in Peking ed., f. 423a-1). 

Returning to the debate, we note (p. 38-9), 
“ Doctrinally the point of view of Nagarjuna was 
to be followed,” hence, as orthodox Tibetan tradi- 
tion has it, Kamalasila’s position was victorious. 
But in the translated KT extract we read (p. 101), 
“The sTon mun pa, the instantaneous entrance, 
is the Madhyamika ”—the school founded by Na- 
girjuna. The author does not discuss the doctrinal 


4 Masuda, p. 30; Bareau, 67-8. 


implications of these conflicting claims. When 
later on the Madhamika became established as the 
official Buddhist philosophy in Tibet, earlier his- 
tory may well have been doctored up accordingly, 
On serious consideration, it appears that neither 
side is really Madhyamika. _ 

Take the Ch‘an side (p. 105) : 


It is true that infections moral and intellectual must be 
totally cancelled if one wants release; but it is also true 
that all these infections are like a dream, unreal in se, 
that in the realm of relativity there is nothing to accept 
and nothing to abandon (blan rdor med) ... 


As Professor Tucci translates Nagirjuna’s Vigra- 
havyavartani,’ “Suppose that a man perceiving 
the body of a woman created by magic as really 
existent, feels desire for her;...” A woman who 
is a “mere” dream nevertheless is efficacious. 
That is why there is both accepting and abandon- 
ing in the realm of relativity. 

Take Kamalasila’s First Bhavanakrama. It con- 
tains numerous important citations from sitras 
themselves not extant in Sanskrit, and this fact 
alone should commend the work to Buddhist 
specialists. Such stitras might be cited by writers 
belonging to either Madhyamika or Yogacira, the 
two chief orthodox schools of Mahayana Bud- 
dhism. But Kamalasila’s treatment of Buddhist 
meditation leads him to use Yogiicira treatises. I 
shall limit myself to his presentation of what are 
called in Asanga’s Sravaka-bhiimi the nine fixa- 
tions of citta (nava-citta-sthiti). At the end of 
these Kamalasila says (p. 208): / esa caisém pa- 
dinim arthah pirvacary[air] mattreyena ca vya- 
khyatah / (“ And the meaning of those terms has 
been elucidated by former teachers and by Mai- 
treya”’). By former teachers he means, for ex- 
ample, Asanga. By Maitreya he means the legen- 
dary author of the Mahdyana-sitralamkara. Tucci, 
merely by oversight, refers only to XIV, 4l. 14 
(the nine terms are presented in commentary im- 
mediately after this sloka), while the four slokas 
XIV, 11-14 are meant. The range of material 
cited by Kamalaégila suggest a non-sectarian em- 
ployment of all orthodox Buddhist texts, prefer- 
ably sitras, at his command that could aid in 
formulating arguments to combat what to him was 
a terrible heresy. So Kamalagila is not motivated 
here to defend the Madhyamika cause. 


‘Giuseppe Tucci, Pre-Dininaga Buddhist Texts on 
Logic from Chinese Sources (Baroda, 1929), Vigraha- 
vydvartani, p. 34. 
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While Professor Tucci has done a fine job in 
presenting the spirit of the Ch‘an and rDsogs c‘en 
schools, I cannot help feeling that his presenta- 
tion of Kamalagila’s viewpoint could be improved. 
It is precisely in regard to the fixations of citta 
that his English analysis (pp. 165-6) fails to com- 
municate a crucial point in Kamalasgila’s essay. 
From what has been said above, it is plain that the 
citta, intrinsically pure but covered with illusory 
defilement, is the “bone of contention.” This 
word citta means “ mind,” “ mental continuum,” 
“mental substance,” or the like (it is by no means 
easy to find a satisfactory English equivalent for 
this word). The nine fixations are a gradual 
operation which in the final stage constitutes the 
ultimate condition of the citta. The opposition 
says (p. 87), “ Walking like an ant (sbur pai gros) 
one cannot arrive at the top of Meru.” But the 
English section does not specify “nine ” or indi- 
cate that the final stage is consequent on preceding 
ones (the rabbit does indeed catch up with the 
tortoise!). Moreover (p. 166) it inserts “ that the 
mind is in a state of perfect equilibrium (sama- 
pravrtta) and in its essential mood (svarasavahin) ” 
without any sign to the reader that this is not in 
the original Sanskrit (p. 207-8). 

By reason of the reviewer’s current occupation 
with the Bihar Society’s Sravaka-bhiimi manu- 
script, it is possible to suggest definite Sanskrit 
readings in a few places where Professor Tucci 


has Sanskritized terms from Tibetan in the course 
of his valuable analyses of Tibetan texts. Because 
my material is unpublished and generally unac- 
cessible, the following are presented as contribu- 
tions, not as criticisms. 


pp. 122-5. “the four nydya.” Read “the four 
yukti.” apeksd-nydya; read °yukti. kriyad-karana- 
nydya; read karya-kdrana-yukti. upapatti-nydya : 
read upapatti-sidhana-yukti. dharmatd-nydya; 
read °yukti. 


p. 116. dnos pot mt‘a‘, bhavanta. Read: °, 


vastuparyantata. 


p. 84. “and this mind is eternally unspeakable 
(avyapadesya, bstan du med).” Bstan du med 
translates anidargsana in this half-gatha from 
Asanga’s Paramartha-gatha: pratyatmavedaniyo 
‘sau artipi anidarsanah [“ What is to be known of 
one’s self is formless, invisible (anidarsana)”’]. 


Despite the varied directions of this review, I 
feel it cannot do full justice to the many sug- 
gestive elements of this important book that is a 
continuing evidence of the author’s tremendously 
broad erudition. It remains to say that like the 
other works in the Serie Oriental Roma the pub- 
lishers have a beautiful product. 


ALEX WAYMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 





mK“‘yen brtse’s Guide to the holy places of Central 
Tibet. By Atronsa Ferrari t+. Completed 
and edited by Luctano PreTEcH; With the 
collaboration of HucH RicHarpson. (Serie 
Orientale Roma, XVI.) Pp. xxii + 202; 53 
plates; 3 maps. Roma: Istituto ITALIANO 
PER In MEDIO ED EsTREMO ORIENTE, 1958. 


Miss Ferrari’s untimely death in 1954 robbed 
Sanskrit-Tibetan studies of a promising scholar. 
Her post-graduate researches were conducted in 
Rome and Paris, and the most recent issuance of 
Bibliographie Bouddhique, 24-27 (Mai 1950-Mai 
1954), is dedicated to her memory. Probably the 
most important work to her credit is the edition 
and translation of Aryasiira’s Paramitdsamdasa.? 


* Under the title, 11 «<Compendio delle Perfezioni» di 
Aryasira, in Annali Lateranensi, 10 (1946), 1-101. 


Between 1946 and 1951 she first worked for 
several years and later apparently sporadically on 
the small guide to the holy places of Central Tibet 
by mK‘yen brtse. The eminent Tibetan scholar, 
Luciano Petech, had agreed to prepare her work 
for the press, but finding the material she left too 
meager, eventually took it as his duty to complete 
it, thus deserving the gratitude of all Westerners 
interested in Tibet. Hugh Richardson, the resi- 
dent British agent in Lhasa for many years, and a 
Tibetan historian, rendered invaluable assistance, 
and all the photographic plates—principally of 
monasteries and temples—have come from his 
collection. 

As the work is now presented, first we have the 
edited Tibetan text (pp. 1-33), then the transla- 
tion (37-76), followed by notes (77-169), index 
(173-99), and finally the plates and maps. 

There are 714 notes covering a wide variety of 
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topics, especially tantric, historical, biographical, 
and geographical. This section is the scholarly 
heart of the book. The text is so studded with 
names that the translation per se is virtually un- 
readable without generous annotation. So much 
annotation is required that one person alone could 
not be expected to provide it all. Ultimately three 
scholars were drawn into the project. The nu- 
merous individual contributions of Petech and 
Richardson are indicated by their initials. When 
we view these extra data, it is easy to conclude that 
this type of work might have been prosecuted more 
rapidly if jointly undertaken by a Sanskrit-Tibetan 
scholar like Miss Ferrari and a specialist in Ti- 
betan history, in which field both Petech and 
Richardson are distinguished. The exacting stand- 
ards of the lamented Miss Ferrari would not allow 
her to bring this work to “completion.” On the 
other hand, the following suggestions by the re- 
viewer seem all to revolve around points which 
Miss Ferrari might have corrected or expanded, 
if her interest had not flagged for whatever reason. 
The few suggestions are offered within a frame of 
high admiration for the accomplishment, which is 
truly a gem among Tibetan studies. 

p. 52. “the Prajndpdramita in 20,000 Sslokas 
(Ni k‘ri).”. While Ni k‘ri seems on its face to 
mean “ 20,000 ” it is actually an abbreviation for 
25,000 and refers to the Paficavimnéatisahasrika- 
prajnadparamita. See E. Obermiller, “ Additional 
Indices to the Doctrine of Prajnha-pairamita as 
exposed in the Abhisamayalamkira of Maitreya,” 
Acta Orientalia, 11 (1933), 351: Ni-khri-lna- 
ston-pa, or Ni-khri = Paficaviméatisahasrika. 

p. 59. “several deities of the Grub t‘abs brgya 
risa cycle.” In note 415, Petech has decided that 
this is a reference to the sGrub t‘abs rgya mts‘o, 
or sGrub t‘abs kun la btus (Tohoku 3400). How- 
ever, in P. Cordier, Catalogue du fonds tibétain, 
Troisiéme Partie, pp. 547-8, we find that the 
groups of sddhanas translated by Pa-tshab and by 
Ba-ri-pa are each referred to with that title. In 
the Tohoku Catalog the numbers involved are 
3143-3304 and 3306-3399. Ba-ri-pa is discussed 
in note 490. 

Note 12. “gSan ba ye ses, Guhyajiana, is the 


dakini of esoteric knowledge and belongs to the 
cycle of Samvara.” Abhayakaragupta’s Nispanna- 
yogavali (ed. by B. Bhattacharyya), text, p. 79, 
has: jndnadakini vajradhatvisvariti vajravarahiti 
va *parandmadheya (“ Jnanadakini, also called 
Vajradhatvigvari or Vajravarahi”). From this 
we may conclude that the dakini in question not 
only belongs to the Samvara cycle, but is its chief 
goddess, usually called Vajravarahi (“the dia- 
mond sow ”). 

Note 26. “ Margapradipa.” Presumably the 
(Bodhi)pathapradipa of Atiga is meant. p. 83. 
“dKon pa ba.” The first syllable is surely dGon. 
For both that book and this personage, one may 
consult George N. Roerich, The Blue Annals, 
using the indexes at the end of Part Two. 

Note 694. “Na ro mK‘a spyod ma seems to 
be unknown” (Petech). For deities that are im- 
portant in Tibet a work that is frequently helpful 
is the Rin “byun, abbreviated title of a Yi-dam 
sadhana collection much used by René de Nebesky- 
Wojkowitz in Oracles and Demons of Tibet (his 
Tibetan Source No. 157). In the Peking edition, 
an elaborate rite of Na ro mK‘a spyod (ma) occurs 
in Vol. Ga, 209b, ff. In the text itself she is called 
“ Vajrayogini, she of one head and two arms” 
(rdo rje rnal ’byor ma Zal gcig p‘yag gits ma). 
Perhaps this rite has developed from Naro-pa’s 
Vajrayoginisddhana (Tohoku 1579). 

Note 695. “ His [i.e. Naropa’s] Six Laws (Na 
ro pai c‘os drug) are one of the fundamental 
texts of the Kalacakra.” Whether or not of the 
Kalacakra, it is certainly of the bKa’ rgyud pa. 
the school of Marpa and Milarepa. A Tibetan 
native commentary on this subject is translated in 
W. Y. Evans-Wentz, editor, Tibetan Yoga and 
Secret Doctrines. 

Note 700. For translation of Saraha’s songs, 
add: see D. Snellgrove in E. Conze, editor, Bud- 
dhist Texts through the Ages. 

Finally, I must regret never to have met the 
scholarly lady who merited the completion of her 
work with the seal of noble friendship. 


ALEX WAYMAN 


UnNIversity oF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
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Siam under Rama III, 1824-1851. By Water F. 
Vetta. (Monographs of the Association for 
Asian Studies, Number 4.) Pp. viii + 180, 
2 plates, 4 maps. New York: J. J. AvGUSTIN, 
1957. 


Unlike that of some of her neighbors, the his- 
tory of Siam, the official name of which is now 
Thailand, is a field little explored in the West. 
This is attested by the little more than a hundred 
titles of works in Western languages in Dr. Vella’s 
bibliography. (The bibliography includes books 
and articles devoted primarily to specialized topics 
which are of interest only to scholars in specific 
fields.) Dr. Vella is the first American scholar 
who has fully utilized Siamese sources in his study. 
His work, a critical analysis, is concerned with the 
27-year reign of Rama III, a period chosen by 
Dr. Vella on two grounds, namely, the availability 
of historical documentation, and its typifying 
“traditional Siam, unmarked by drastic social, 
economic or cultural changes,” the knowledge of 
which is necessary for the understanding of con- 
temporary Thailand. 

The book is divided into ten chapters, the first 
four of which deal with domestic affairs. In these 
chapters Dr. Vella’s study is warranted by his 
familiarity with Siamese customs and practices. 
The first chapter, “The King and the Court,” 
gives a detailed account of the background of 
Rama III, his accession to the throne, and the 
court politics and intrigues of the period. It is 
to Dr. Vella’s credit to have taken pains to explain 
the law of succession to the throne of Siam and 
the actual practice of the time, as against the 
ill-informed supposition by some European writers 
of the usurpation by Rama III of the throne. In 
this connection, Dr. Vella has supplied us with a 
valuable information concerning various titles and 
ranks of those descended from the king, a compli- 
cated system to most Western readers. 

The second chapter deals with the administra- 
tion of the country. The two following, on the 
developments in the religions and the arts, should 
be of great value to those concerned with the his- 
tory of Buddhism, as well as those who are in- 
terested in the expansion of Indian culture. How- 
ever, several of the statements in these two chap- 
ters require elucidation. On page 29, Dr. Vella 
temarks that gods such as Indra, Visnu, Siva, 
and Rama were borrowed from the Hindu “ Vedas 


and epics” through Cambodia. Again, on the 
same page he understands mantras to mean 
“ Vedic prayers.” It should be borne in mind that 
Siam did not adopt the Indian culture in its en- 
tirety, throughout its long course of development 
and changes, but rather that stage current with 
the Indian settlers in Cambodia at the time of 
the Siamese southbound migration. Even so, not 
all elements of Indian culture found at Angkor 
Wat and Angkor Thom are prevalent in Siamese 
literature and belief, in the past or at present. It 
is to be noted that of the two Indian epics, al- 
though the Ramayana is extremely popular and 
has given rise to a number of Siamese literary 
works, the Mahabharata is hardly known, except 
occasionally for some of its myths, which have 
assumed independent forms. Another aspect of 
Indian cultural influence is connected with Bud- 
dhism. Thus the Indra of Siamese literature does 
not possess the attributes and functions which he 
exhibits in his réle as the most important atmos- 
pheric god. His function in Siamese belief is 
limited to that which he performs in Buddhist 
scriptures and in several of the puranas. 

The influence of Atharva Veda, on the other 
hand, is felt even today in the villages of Siam, 
and has colored the themes of much of the litera- 
ture. The recitation of mantras or magical 
charms, as a means to acquire superhuman powers, 
to ward off evil spirits, etc., by the village “ proph- 
ets,” can be traced to Atharvan practice. The 
eclectic nature of the Siamese in religious belief, 
however, has resulted in an interpretation of 
several passages of the Buddhist scriptures as 
being efficacious for magical charms. Accordingly 
we find an extension in the meaning of the term 
mantra. Its specific meaning is identical with 
Atharvan practice in a few expressions, especially 
those contrasting with the Siamese gatha or veda, 
which refer to other types of magical spell. Other- 
wise, the common meaning of the term is “ prayer.” 


On page 55, Dr. Vella mentions that the Pai- 
hasa-Jataka ([Panydsa chadok] in Siamese, and 
spelled Pannyat Jataka in Dr. Vella’s book), is 
a “collection of fifty legends that were not part of 
the orthodox Jataka tales.” Actually the work was 
composed in Pali by a Siamese monk of northern 
Siam between the 15th and 17th cent., A.D. Most 
of its themes were taken from the “ orthodox” 
Jatakas. (Of the remaining, I have identified one 
theme, the Sudhanu-Jataka, with the Sudhanaku- 
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maravadana of the Divyivadina, and the Kinnari- 
Jataka of the Mahavastu ; the sources of the others 
are still unknown to me). 

The next three chapters deal with Malaya, Laos, 
and Cambodia. The eighth chapter is devoted to 
the relations with Annam, China, and Burma, the 
“ traditional ” enemy of Siam. The ninth chapter 
gives a lengthy account of Siam’s relations with 
the West. It is interesting to see that the pattern 
of the Siamese “imperial” system of tributary 
vassals was based on the Chinese model. It is to 
be noted that Siam has succeeded in maintaining 
her independence throughout her history, although 
all her neighbors have lost their freedom to West- 
ern powers. Understandable pride is reflected in 
Siam’s (Skt. syima “dark”) adopting “ Thai- 
land” (Prades Thai, “land of the free”) as her 
official name. 

The last chapter is a summary of the political 
history of Siam during the period under investiga- 
tion. A list of important events in the history of 
Siam is added as an appendix. The bibliography 
of materials in the Siamese language, totalling 
over 80 titles, is given separately from that in 
Western languages. The more important works 
are well annotated. 


Of the two systems of transliteration officially 
authorized by the Siamese government, Dr. Vella 
adopts that based on pronunciation. It has a 
serious drawback because it makes no provision for 
indicating the length of the vowels. One trans- 
literated word can represent.two words “ with a 
different spelling and pronunciation in Siamese.” 
(See page 62, note 8). To avoid further con- 
fusion, Dr. Vella has given a list of the Siamese 
equivalents for authors and titles of Siamese 
works, which is very helpful. 

The reviewer regards Dr. Vella’s book as being 
a work of great merit. He pioneers in America 
the use of Siamese vernacular sources as a tool 
for his work. An evaluation of a foreign country 
can never be reliable without a thorough under- 
standing of its cultural foundations expressed in 
its writings. This book deserves a place in every 
library devoted to the study of the political history 
of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, or in the history of 
Buddhism, or as a matter of fact, in the expansion 
of Indian culture. 

VisuDH Busyaku. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism: The 
T‘ung-Chih Restoration, 1862-1874. By Mary 
CrapaAucH Wricut. (Stanford Studies in 
History, Economics, and Political Science, 
XIII.) Pp. x +426. Stanford, California: 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY Press, 1957. $7.50. 


Mrs. Wright accomplishes two things in this 
study of a specific, delimited period of China’s 
history. She presents an analysis of the strength- 
ening of the Chinese government during the 
T‘ung-chih reign-period (1862-74), and she ex- 
amines the larger question of the survival of a 
traditional civilization at the point in time when 
its sanctions have been challenged but have not 
yet lost their force. 

At the monographic level, Mrs. Wright exhibits 
clarity and thoroughness. She constructs a pic- 


ture of governmental activities during the T‘ung- 
chih period through statements that are based on 
a very broad foundation of reading in Chinese 
official and personal writings of the time, rein- 


forced by contemporary non-Chinese material and 
later studies by Chinese, Japanese and Westerners. 
She divides her subject into the categories that 
were most meaningful at the time, for example. 
“The Restoration of Civil Government” (ch. V), 
“The Suppression of Rebellion ” (ch. VI), “ The 
Re-establishment of Local Control ” (ch. VII). 
Ch. VIII, “ The Rehabilitation of the Chinese 
Economy,” may be cited especially here since it 
was in this field that the dominant strain of Chi- 
nese thought differed most widely from that of 
the foreigners whose successes had made a restora- 
tion necessary. The programs of the leaders in 
the T‘ung-chih reign-period were the expression of 
the ideas of human beings who were committed 
to the permanent worth of the Confucian virtues. 
Thus measures for agrarian improvement were 
possible: resettlement of lands whose cultivators 
had been driven off by the recent fighting, plans 
for more effective water control, and a policy for 
rationalization and reform of the land tax. Com- 
merce could not be fostered as a complementary 
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means of increasing the national income because 
doing so would mean rejection of the customary 
disparaging attitude toward trade and its profits. 
As Mrs. Wright demonstrates (p. 156), both the 
Confucian gentry and the Westerners in the treaty 
ports saw clearly that “ modernization ” must ex- 
tinguish traditional Chinese civilization (p. 10). 
Consequently, a Restoration had to be a repeti- 
tion of happy times that had existed before. Any 
change like the Meiji “ Restoration ” was unthink- 
able since the authority of the Throne and the 
bureaucracy could not transcend the Confucian 
way of life; “any suggestion that the Confucian 
way of life could be served by factories, being 
patently preposterous. would have carried no 


weight at all” (p. 193). The authority of Yao 
and Shun was still paramount; correcting a tem- 
porarily bad situation would best be achieved by 
giving present-day existence to the archetypal vir- 
tuous actions of the past. 

Throughout, Mrs. Wright skilfully combines a 
precise monograph with an essay on a classically 
tragic theme: a traditional society being forced 
inexorably into a position where it could no longer 
solve its problems by using its own values. The 
Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism is an impor- 
tant book on the history of modern China. 


CHARLES MACSHERRY. 
Smitu CoLurce 











PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American @riental Society 


MEETING AT NEW YORK, NEW YORK, 1958 


Tue ONE ILUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHTH MEET- 
in@ of the Society, in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the Association for Asian Studies, was 
held in the Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel, New York, 
N. Y., on April 1, 2, and 3, 1958. The following 
members of the Society registered their attendance: 


Phyllis Ackerman, 8S, Akhilananda, W. F. Albright, G. 
L. Anderson, Mrs. Ruth N. Anshen, J. A. Bellamy, E. 
Bender, W. C. Benedict, E. Bergmann, E. W. Bethmann, 
W. Bingham, D. Bodde, N. C. Bodman, Mrs. Lyndal 
Brandeis, Mrs. Beatrice A. Brooks, W. N. Brown, B. W. 
Buchanan, Mrs. A. Gutkind Bulling, A. H. Burling, Mrs. 
Kathleen R. F, Burrill, V. Busyakul, S. V. R. Cam- 
mann, D. A. J. Cardozo, W. T. Chan, A. Chejne, F. K. 
Chou, W. C. Cowgill, V. E. Crawford, H. G. Creel, E, H. 
Cutts, E, C. Dimock, W. A. C. H. Dobson, M. J. Dresden, 
I. Dyen, A. 8. Ehrenkreutz, M. Ellenbogen, W. Federn, 
J. Finkel, W. Franke, H. H. Frankel, D. N. Freedman, 
T. H. Gaster, W. J. Gedney, H. S. Gehman, B. Geiger, 
H. L, Ginsberg, N. Glueck, Theresa Goell, 8S. D. Goitein, 
C. 8. Goodrich, L. C. Goodrich, C. H. Gordon, E, I. 
Gordon, O. Grabar, J. B. Graybill, M. Greenberg, A. 
Grigolia, J. J. Gumperz, H. G. Giiterbock, G. G. Hack- 
man, E. Adelaide Hahn, Y. Hakeda, T. Halasi-Kun, J. 
F, Haskins, M. Held, C. T. Hodge, H. M. Hoenigswald, 
E. Hofmann, A. W. Hummel, H. P. Hurd, S. Ihara, D. 
H. H. Ingalls, S. Iwry, A. Jeffery, Mrs. A. Jeffery, 
Roberta Kahn, Helene J. Kantor, J, Kaster, Mrs. Yo- 
landa F. Kendris, E. 8, Kennedy, G. A. Kennedy, J. A. 
Kerns, S. N. Kramer, Stella Kramrisch, A. V. Kunst, 
F. A. Kuttner, D. W. Y. Kwok, K. Laki, T, O. Lambdin, 
W. G. Lambert, G. S. Lane, J. Lassner, K. S. Latourette, 
K. F. Leidecker, O. H. W. Lentz, W. Leslau, Mrs. Hilde- 
gard Lewy, J. Lewy, T. Y. Li, Ilse Lichtenstadter, A. 
Lippe, E. M. Loeb, Mrs. Bahija Lovejoy, B, P. Lozinski, 
S. McCune, J. L. McKenzie, C. W. MacSherry, Mrs. Jane 
G. Mahler, E. Mainz, M. Mansoor, Mrs. Elma Marin, 
B. H. Marshall, H, G. May, G. E. Mendenhall, G. C. 
Miles, J. L. Mish, S. Morag, W. Morehouse, F. W. Mote, 
F. S. North, O. Oberling, R. F. Ogden, Eleanor Olson, 
H. B. O’Neill, H. M. Orlinsky, W. G. Oxtoby, S. Pavi- 
trananda, H. I. Poleman, A. U. Pope, J. A. Pope, M. H. 
Pope, Edith Porada, L. C. Porter, U. Posch, J. Rahder, 
D. T, Ray, E. Reifler, R. H. Robinson, F, Rosenthal, 
M. S. Rozenberg, R. C. Rudolph, W. Samolin, H. S. 
Santesson, N. M. Sarna, E. D. Saunders, E. R. Schmidt, 
B. Schwartz, H. Serruys, Mrs. Elsa L. Sherman, C. C. 
Shih, I. Shirato, W. K. Simpson, Louise P. Smith, R. M. 


Smith, A. C. Soper, E. A. Speiser, A. Sperber, A. Spiro, 
F. J. Stephens, H. P. Stern, L. Sternbach, J. Stewart- 
Robinson, J. C. Street, B. SzezeSniak, P. Thieme, M. 
Treves, M. Tsevat, A. L. Udovitchi, G. W. Van Beek, 
M. Vogelstein, J. V. Walsh, G. P. Webb, R. W. Weiler, 
M. M. Weinstein, A. G. Wenley, J. W. Wevers, C. K. 
Wilkinson, M. Willis, Mrs. Rachel Wischnitzer, H. A. 
Wolfson, A, F. Wright, N. I. Wu, J. Young, T. C. Young, 
T. C. Young, Jr. (Total 185) 


The first session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Harry A. Wolfson at 10:00 a.m., Tuesday, 
April 1. President Wolfson appointed F. E. 
Brown and F. Rosenthal as auditors to examine 
the accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer and of the 
Committee on Investments for the year 1958. He 
also appointed H. M. Orlinsky, Chairman, W. N. 
Brown and L. C. Goodrich to serve as a Committee 
on Resolutions. 


Announcements were made by A. Jeffery, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Program and Local 
Arrangements. The following communications 
were presented : 


M. Vogelstein, Great Neck, N. Y.: Abraham, the 
Hyksos and the Exodus 

E. A. Speiser, University of Pennsylvania: The Rivers 
of Paradise; a Problem of Methodology 

E. M. Loeb, Berkeley, California: The Form, Distribu- 
tion and Function of the Long House in South East Asia 

A. U. Pope, Cornwall Bridge, Connecticut: Scientific 
Method and Cultural Studies 

E. Reifler, University of Washington: Machine Trans- 
lation Research in Europe 


The second session was held at 2:00 p. . of the 
same day. The session was divided into three sec- 
tions meeting simultaneously. 

At the Near East Section, with A. Jeffery pre- 
siding, the following communications were pre- 
sented : 

E. I. Gordon, University of Pennsylvania: The Fauna 


of Mesopotamia as Depicted in Sumerian Proverbs and 
Fables 
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M. Tsevat, Hebrew Union College: A Study of the 
Old Testament as Science of Literature: Logical Foun- 
dations 

E. Reifler, University of Washington: The Length 
Measures of Wang Mang and Flavius Josephus, and the 
Cubit Rod of Pharaoh Hor-em-heb 

M. Held, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania: The Root MHS- 
MHS in Ugaritic and Other Semitic Languages 

M. Greenberg, University of Pennsylvania: On Eze- 
kiel’s Dumbness 


At the Middle East Section, with W. N. Brown 
presiding, the following communications were 
presented : 


E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College: The Construction 
‘in name’ in Sanskrit 

G. S. Lane, University of North Carolina: A Possible 
Contribution of Tocharian to Indo-European Linguistics 

P. Thieme, Yale University: Rigvedic pur f. and the 
Citadels of the Harappa Civilization 

H. S. Santesson, New York: European Influences on 
the Novelists of the Calcutta Period 


At this point W. N. Brown relinquished the 
chair to E. Adelaide Hahn and the following com- 
munications were presented : 


W. N. Brown, University of Pennsylvania: Some 
Postpositions Appearing as Prepositions in the Old 
Gujarati Vasantavilisa 

G. C. O. Haas, Hackensack, N, J.: A Revised Transla- 
tion of the Pahlavi Zatsparam 4:8 (read by title only) 


At the Far East Section A. Soper presided and 
the following communications were presented : 


C. S. Goodrich, Berkeley, California: Arrows, Axes 
and Wine: Three Royal Gifts in Ancient China 

J. F. Haskins, Finch College: Pre-Anyang Bronze 
Styles: Shang I (illustrated) 

Mrs. Anneliese Gutkind Bulling, Wyndmoor, Pennsyl- 
vania: The Chronology of Han Mirrors (illustrated ) 

J. A. Pope, Freer Gallery of Art: Chinese Remains in 
Sarawak (illustrated) 

Mrs, Jane Gaston Mahler, Columbia University: Mon 
Art in Burma (illustrated) 


At 5:00 p. ut. the members of the Society and 
of the Association for Asian Studies were enter- 
tained at a reception tendered by the Asia Founda- 
tion, the Asia Society, the Japan Society, Colum- 
bia University, and New York University. 


The third session was held at 8:00 P. mM. with 
President Wolfson presiding. The following com- 
munications were presented : 


W. A. C. H. Dobson, University of Toronto: Polarity 
in Linguistic Analysis 

G. A. Kennedy, Yale University: Two Problems 
Solved by Early Chinese Mathematics 


G. C. Miles, American Numismatic Society: Egyptian 
Pharmaceutical Measures of the Second Century of the 
Hijrah (illustrated ) 

W. F. Albright, The Johns Hopkins University: The 
Early Alphabetic Inscriptions from Sinai and Canaan 
(illustrated ) 

V. E, Crawford, Metropolitan Museum of Art: Exca- 
vations at Nippur: Season 1957-58 (illustrated) 

S. N. Kramer, University of Pennsylvania: A Pushkin 
Museum Tablet Inscribed with a New Sumerian Literary 
Genre (illustrated ) 


The fourth session was held at 9:30 a. M., Wed- 
nesday, April 2. The session was divided into 
four sections meeting simultaneously. At the Near 
East Section, with G. C. Miles presiding, the fol- 
lowing communications were presented : 


B. Schwartz, Lincoln University: The African Lan- 
guage Program at Lincoln University 

J. Stewart-Robinson, University of Michigan: ’Ahdi 
and His Giilsen-i Su’ara 

T. C, Young, Princeton University: The Persian Gulf 
Policy of Karim Khan Zand, 1760-79 


At the Ancient Near East Section, with H. M. 
Orlinsky presiding, the following communications 
were presented : 


F. S. North, Tuller School: Hosea’s Introduction to 
His Book 

W. G. Lambert, University of Toronto: The Date of 
Composition of the Babylonian Epic of Creation 

S. Morag, The Hebrew University, Jerusalem and 
Brandeis University: Aramaic Interference in the Tra- 
ditions of Hebrew 

D. N. Freedman, Western Theological Seminary: The 
Name of the God of Moses 

J. Lewy, Hebrew Union College: The Assyrian Sur- 
face Measure Subtum 

M. Mansoor, University of Wisconsin: The Status of 
Arabic Studies in the United States 


At the Middle East Section, with P. Thieme 
presiding, the following communications were 
presented : 


L. Sternbach, Elmhurst, New York: Versions of Vrd- 
dha Canakya, Textus Ornatior, and Vrddha Canakya, 
Textus Simplicior 

M. Willis, The Hatch School: The Role of Truth in 
the Magic of the Atharva Veda 

Stella Kramrisch, University of Pennsylvania: Num- 
bers in the Rgveda Expressing Cosmic Structure 

Phyllis Ackerman, Cornwall Bridge, Connecticut: An 
Egyptian Cult, an Iranian Myth and the Grail Hero 

E. S. Kennedy, Institute for Advanced Study: The 
Planetary Parameters of a Sassanian Astronomical 
Handbook, the Zij-i Shah (illustrated) 

K. Laki, Bethesda, Maryland: An Attempt to Analyze 
the Possessives in the Hungarian and Sumerian Lan- 
guages (illustrated) 
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At the Far East Section, with L. C. Goodrich 
presiding, the following communications were 
presented : 

E, D. Saunders, University of Pennsylvania: Direc- 
tional Taboos (katatagae) in Japan 

F. K. Chou, Harvard-Yenching Institute: On the Date 
of the Shang Period 

T. Y. Li, Yale University: An Enquiry into the 
Contents of the Erh-k‘o P*‘o-an Ching-ch‘i 

C. C. Shih, University of Toronto: A Study of 
“cheng” and “pao” Recorded in the Tso Chuan 

R. C. Rudolph, University of California: Control of 
Printing in the Sung Dynasty 


The fifth session was held at 2:00 p.m. of the 
same day. The session was divided into three 
sections meeting simultaneously. The first section 
met jointly with the Association for Asian Studies 
with H. I. Poleman presiding. The subject of the 
section was: The Research Role of Non-Western 
Language Collections—A Discussion on Library 
Resources. 

At the Far East Section, with D. Bodde pre- 


siding, the following communications were pre- 
sented : 





R. H. Robinson, University of Toronto: Seng-jui’s 
Buddhism 

J. Rahder, Yale University: World-wide Connections 
of Old Japanese TAKOMU-RA “arm” “leg” (Kojiki, 
Jikyo) 

E. H. Cutts, Northeastern University: Political Im- 
plications in Chinese Studies in Bengal, 1800-1815 

B. SzezeSniak, University of Notre Dame: The Russian 
Translation of J. B, Du Halde’s Description de ’Empire 
de la Chine 


At the Near East Section, with E. A. Speiser 
presiding, the following communications were 
presented : 


A. Grigolia, Eastern Baptist Seminary: Matriarchate 
in the Ancient Near East 

G. W. Van Beek, The Johns Hopkins University: The 
So-called South Arabian House Models 

Mrs. Hildegard Lewy, Cincinnati, Ohio: The Queen of 
Nuzi 

Helene J. Kantor, University of Chicago: The Phases 
of Syro-Palestinian Art in the Second Millennium B. c. 
(illustrated ) 

Mrs. Rachel Wischnitzer, Stern College: The Descrip- 
tion of the Temple in Jerusalem in the Code of Maimo- 
nides, and a Question of Nomenclature (illustrated) 


At 5:00 p.m. a Dutch treat cocktail party was 
held jointly with the Association for Asian Studies. 
At 7:00 p.m. the annual subscription dinner 
was held in the Green Room of the Sheraton- 
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McAlpin Hotel. Following the dinner Vice-Presi- 
dent F. Rosenthal introduced the guest of honor, 
Senator Taqizadeh of Teheran. 

President Wolfson then delivered an address en- 
titled “ Philosophical Implications of the Problem 
of Divine Attributes in the Kalam.” 


The sixth session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Harry A. Wolfson at 9:30 a. m., Thursday, 
April 3. The Secretary-Treasurer stated that the 
detailed Treasurer’s report had been adopted by 
the Executive Committee and that mimeographed 
copies of this report were available at the registra- 
tion table. He then presented the following sum- 
mary of the report: 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1957 


Assets 
Investments, general funds (cost)....... $ 39,394.31 
Investments, Louis Wallace Hackney 
Scholarship Fund (cost)............. 60,350.41 
Cash deposited in the First New Haven 
PN ME ho. de vccewecsncctancsans 1,683.23 
Cash deposited in the New Haven Savings 
BEE ccccccuccsececsontvctancencees 11,874.92 
Cash deposited in the Connecticut Savings 
BEE. sn accdesnesvecsecvensscece sans 13,115.68 
DO Qiao ca race nccneamecasnnncmebins 13.53 
Value of inventory of printed books at cost 9,825.48 
$136,257.56 
Liabilities 
General Endowment 
Named funds........................ $ 21,300.00 
BN WE oases Keiescadvecwsnneds 1,500.00 
Bpecial Wiles Fume... ..sccscscsccces 1,346.68 
Miscellaneous gifts ................-. 271.80 
Life Membership Fund............... 7,673.64 
Capital gnime .....ccccccccccccsccees 5,421.28 
Louis Wallace Hackney Scholarship Fund 
Original bequest ............00ee eee: 50,768.55 
CRBEORE GOED ones cccccnccesccccacene 9,450.52 
| RTT ETUC ET TCE CELE eee 38,525.09 
$136,257.56 
STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 
Cash balance January 1, 1957............ $ 23,675.88 
Receipts 
I 5 on aac gk sink ge each ane $ 5,332.70 
Income from investments and bank deposits 6,853.12 
Sale of publications.................... 6,876.99 
Advance payments ..............-++++- 586.17 
Services and supplies sold.............. 50.64 
Author charges collected................ 184.63 


Author contribution .................. 800.00 
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Collected for dinner functions at annual 


WE so nkcina ce cence nen cae nen 364.00 
Increase in endowment................. 264.50 
Securities liquidated (cost figure)....... 1,460.62 
Wat enpltnd Gains... nc cccccccccccccces 40.02 
NT Re Ce rr Tree 1.70 

$ 46,490.97 

Disbursements 

Producing and distributing Journal...... $ 7,342.71 
Expended for authors.................. 225.88 
Secretary’s assistant and office expense... 2,435.94 
Cost of annual meeting................. 451.08 
Cost of dinner functions at annual meeting 348.30 
Maintenance of Library................ 107.85 
Subventions to Branches............... 125.00 
Reprinting Offprint No, 19............. 97.20 
Publication costs of American Oriental 

Rr re rere ree eee 1,791.10 
Distribution costs of American Oriental 

PD awivensesndecmedew eae anbebeks 161.14 
ee MI nk teccccverinssrcduss 285.24 
Awards to Hackney Scholars............ 3,283.25 
Securities purchased ..........  ...-.. 3,128.35 
Accrued interest on bonds purchased..... 18.94 
ES, ok cw cteeswohrnncknas twee 1.63 

$ 19,803.61 
Cash balance December 31, 1957........... $ 26,687.36 


AvupIToRS’ REPORT 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts 
of the Treasurer and of the Committee on Investments 
of the American Oriental Society, and that we believe 
them to be correct and in accord with the report sub- 
mitted. We have also personally examined all securities 
in the safe-deposit box at the New Haven Savings Bank 
and find that the list submitted, herewith, is correct. 


Signed: ArcH TREMAYNE 
Signed: HENRY GEORGE FISCHER 
February 10, 1958 


The Secretary continued his report as follows: 


The total number of members on the roll of the 
Society as of April 3, 1958 is 999. Of this total 885 are 
corporate members, 91 life members, and 23 honorary 
members, Since April 24, 1957, the date of my last 
report to the Society, 65 have been added to the roll. 
In the same period we have lost 17 by resignation, and 
17 for nonpayment of dues. 


Since the last annual meeting of the Society the 
Secretary has learned of the death of the following nine 
members, 

John Clark Archer, Professor Emeritus of Compara- 
tive Religion at the Yale Divinity School, was par- 
ticularly noted for his studies on the religions of India. 
After a term as educational missionary in India he 
returned to the United States to complete his graduate 
studies. He became a Lecturer in missions at the Yale 
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Divinity School in 1915 and remained in active service 
there until his retirement in 1950. He had been a 
member of the Society since 1916 and a life member 
since 1952. He was Treasurer of the Society from 1923 
to 1935. Born in Wilma, Maryland ia 1881, he died in 
Hamden, Connecticut July 7, 1957. 

Albert Debrunner, Professor of Indo-European Lan- 
guages at the University of Berne, Switzerland, while 
primarily a classical philologist, was also proficient in 
Oriental languages, as evidenced by his volume, Die 
Sprache der Hethiter, 1921, and his joint authorship of 
Altindische Grammatik, Vol. III, 1930. He was elected 
an honorary member of the Society in 1947. Born in 
1884, he died February 2, 1958. 

George Camp Keiser was the founder and Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Middle East Institute. 
He organized the Institute in 1946 to furnish Americans 
with factual, unbiased information on the Middle East, 
and to further understanding between Americans and 
the peoples of the Middle East. He became a member 
of the Society in 1947. He died in Washington, D.C. 
March 23, 1956 at the page of 55, 

Chester Charlton McCown, Professor Emeritus of New 
Testament Literature at the Pacific School of Religion, 
was a well known specialist in the archaeology and re- 
ligion of Palestine. His numerous publications include 
Genesis of the Social Gospel and Tell en-Nasbeh Eacava- 
tions. He became a member of the Society in 1920 and 
a life member in 1953. Born November 26, 1877, he 
died in Berkeley, California, in January 1958. 

James Campbell Manry, Professor Emeritus of Phi- 
losophy at Forman Christian College, Lahore, Pakistan, 
spent a large part of his active career in the service of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of America. He was the 
author-compiler of Hindi Bible Dictionary. He became 
a member of the Society in 1921 and a life member in 
1922. Born in Atlanta, Georgia, September 27, 1893, he 
died October 29, 1957, in Spring Valley, New York. 

William Arnot Mather, a retired Presbyterian mis- 
sionary to China, served as a teacher of Chinese Chris- 
tians from 1902 to 1941 when he was interned by the 
Japanese, At the end of World War II he was re- 
patriated to the United States. His membership in the 
Society began in 1938, He died at Princeton, New 
Jersey, November 5, 1957, at the age of 83. 


Robert Henry Pfeiffer, Professor of Hebrew and Other 
Oriental Languages at Harvard University, is perhaps 
best known by his Introduction to the Old Testament. 
Besides this monumental work he made significant con- 
tributions in other related fields, particularly in As- 
syriology. He was Director of the Harvard-Baghdad 
School Excavations at Nuzi, in Iraq, in 1928-29, and 
participated in the publication of the results. He 
became a member of the Society in 1920 and a life mem- 
ber in 1953, He served as Vice-President in 1950-51. 
Born in Bologna, Italy, February 14, 1892, he died 
March 16, 1958 in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, former Chinese Ambassador to the 
United States, was a graduate of Cornell University, 
where he prepared for a long and important career in 
the diplomatic service of China. He was elected an 
Honorary Associate in the Society in 1922. He died in 
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Washington, D.C. January 3, 1958 at the age of 80 
years. 

Frederick William Thomas, distinguished British 
Indie scholar, was for many years Professor of Sanskrit 
at the University of Oxford. He also served in im- 
portant positions in universities in India where he was 
the recipient of notable honors. His numerous philo- 
logical publications involve Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, 
Zend, and Nam, an ancient language of the Sino-Tibetan 
borderland. He was elected to honorary membership in 
the Society in 1920. Born March 21, 1867, he died May 
6, 1956. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The members stood in a moment of silence in 
respect for the memory of the deceased members. 


The report of the Editor was presented by IJ. M. 
Iloenigswald as follows: 


The year under review has seen the publication of four 
numbers of the JouRNAL—Volume 77, pp. 57-326 and 
Volume 78, pp. 1-88; of Volumes 42 and 43 of the 
American Oriental Series—Street’s Language of the 
Secret History of the Mongols and Hallo’s Early Mesopo- 
tamian Royal Titles; and of one publication incorporated 
in the Offprint Series, Sternbach’s Canakya Aphorisms 
in the Hitopadega. The publication of Sternbach’s mono- 
graph on the Hitopadega and its Sources has been held 
up by great difficulties in securing a reasonable printers’ 
estimate, but it is hoped that these difficulties have now 
been definitely overcome. A work by Dr. Chauncey J. 
Blair concerned with the concept of Heat in the Veda 
has been accepted for publication in the American Orien- 
tal Series. 

The series of essays which the Society authorized at 
its last meeting will, we hope, be inaugurated very 
shortly. A number of manuscripts are available, but the 
problem of financing their printing has proved very 
serious. In one case the editors reluctantly decided to 
do the very thing which they had hoped would be made 
unnecessary by the establishment of an essays series: 
viz., dividing a well-rounded monograph-sized study into 
two half-articles to be published successively in the 
JOURNAL, 

The outgoing Editor cannot thank too warmly his 
colleagues, Professors Mendenhall and Schafer, the 
printer, J. H. Furst Co., and above all the Secretary- 
Treasurer, F, J. Stephens, for their readily given and 
invaluable help. 

signed: Henry M. HoENIGSWALD, 
Editor 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Librarian was presented by 
the Secretary as follows: 


During the year 1957/58, sixty-nine volumes, twelve 
pamphlets, and two hundred and twenty-seven numbers 
of periodicals have been added to the Library. Of the 
periodicals two hundred and ten were in continuance of 
sets already in the Library: seventeen represent titles 


new to the Library. Of the monographs eleven were 

gifts of members of the Society, Thirty-three volumes 

have been bound; thirty-five volumes loaned to non. 
resident members of the Society; twenty-three volumes 
sent to the Editors of the JouRNAL for review. 

The cataloguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals 
is up to date. 

The following is the list of accessions for the year: 

Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Rome. Necrologi di 
soci defunti nel decennio dicembre 1945-dicembre 
1955. fase. 1, 1956. (Its Classe di scienze morali, 
storiche e filologiche. Atti . . . Rendiconti. Ap- 
pendice). 

K. Akademie van Wetenschappen, Amsterdam. Certa- 
mina poeseos latinae, 1956. 

Anhegger, R., ed. Kianinnime-i Sultani ber Miceb-i 
‘Orf-i ‘Osmani, II. Mehmed ve II, Bayezid devirle- 
rine ait yasaknime ve kaninnaimeler. [Ed. by R. 
Anhegger and H, Inalcik] (Tiirk tarih kurumu. 
Yayinlarindan. XI, seri, no. 5). 

Ashkenazi, T. Native river boats in ‘Iraq. [1957] 

Averroés, Tahafut al-tahafut (The incoherence of the 
incoherence) Translated from the Arabic with intro- 
duction and notes by S. van den Bergh. 1954, 2 v. 
(E. J. W. Gibb Memorial. New ser. 19) UNESCO 
collection of great works. Arabic ser. 

Baly, D. The geography of the Bible; a study in his- 
torical geography. [1957] 

Bangkok. National Library. Records of the relations 
between Siam and foreign counties in the 17th cen- 
tury. v. 2, 1634-1680, 1916. 

Birwé, R. Griechisch-arische Sprachbeziehungen im 
Verbalsystem. [1956] (Beitrige zur Sprach- und 
Kulturgeschichte des Orients, Heft 8) 

Blair, C. J. Heat in the Rig Veda and Atharva Veda; a 
general survey with particular attention to some 
aspects and problems. 1957. 

Boneschi, P. “ Al-muhaymin,” un des plus beaux noms 
d@Allah. [1957] 

Bonwick, J. Egyptian belief and modern thought. With 
an introduction by C, A. Muses. [1956] 

Cadiére, L, M. Croyances et pratiques réligieuses des 
Viétnamiens. [v. 3] 1957. (Ecole francaise d’Ex- 
tréme-Orient, Hanoi, Indo-China. Publications. Hors 
série) 

Carlson, E. C. The Kaiping mines (1877-1912). 1957. 
(Chinese Economic and Political Studies. Special 
ser.) 

Central Asian Research Centre, London. Islam and 
Russia; a detailed analysis of An outline of the 
history of Islamic studies in the USSR by N. A. 
Smirnov. With an introduction by Ann K, &%. 
Lambton. Issued by the Central Asian Research 
Centre in association with St. Antony’s College 
(Oxford) Soviet Affairs Study Group. 1956. 

Ceylon. Archaeological Survey. Sigiri graffiti; being 
Sinhalese verses of the eighth, ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, by S. Paranavitana. 1956. 2v. 

Ch‘ang, Pi-té, ed. T‘ai wan hung ts‘ang sung yiian pén 
lien ho shu mu: Union catalogue of books printed 
in the Sung & Yiian dynasties. [1955] 

Divirat al-ma’arif al--'Uthminiya, Hyderabad. Glimpses 
of the Dairatu’l-ma’ drif’il-Osmania, 1888-1956 (A 
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survey of the Arabic publications of the Bureau. 
Arabie version) 1956, 

Dairat al-ma’arif al-"Uthmaniya, Hyderabad. Glimpses 
of the Dairatu’l-ma’irif’il-Osmania, 1888-1956. (A 
survey of the Arabic publications of the Bureau. 
English version) 1956. 

Damascus. Institut Francais. Mélanges Luis Massignon, 
t. III. 1957. 

Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin. Bibli- 
othek. Verzeichnis verfiigbarer Veréffentlichungen. 
1956. 

Drower, E. S. (S.) Water into wine; a study of ritual 
idiom in the Middle East. [1956] 

Eshnunna. Laws, statutes, ete. The laws of Eshnunna 
[by] A. Goetze. 1956. (The annual of the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research, v. 31 for 1951- 
1952) 

Ford Foundation. List of publications resulting from 
the fellowship experience; the Ford Foundation 
area training fellowship programs. 1957. 

Gard, R. A. A guide to non-Buddhist materials in 
Western languages for Buddhist libraries in Asia. 
Class B: Linguistic science, 1957. 

Gaster, T. H., ed. & tr. The Dead Sea scriptures, in 
English translation with introduction and notes by 
T. H. Gaster. 1956. (Doubleday anchor books 
A92) 

Habachi, Labib. Tell Basta. 1957. (Egypt. Service des 
Antiquités. Annales. Supplément. Cahier, 22) 

Hallo, W. W. Early Mesopotamian royal titles: a philo- 
logic and historical analysis. 1957. (American 
Oriental ser. v. 43) 

al-Harawi, ‘Ali ibn Abi Bakr. Guide des lieux de 
pélerinage. Traduction annotée par J. Sourdel- 
Thomine, 1957. 

Harris, G. L., ed. Egypt. Contributors: Moukhtar Ani 
{and others] 1957. (Country survey Series) 

Hinton, H. C. The grain tribute system of China, 1845- 
1911. 1956. (Chinese Economic and Political 
Studies. Special ser.) 

Hurewitz, J. C., ed. Diplomacy in the Near and Middle 
East; a documentary record, [1956] 2v. 

Ibn Bibi, al-Husain ibn Muhammad. _ El-Evamirii’ 
1“Ala’iyye fi’l-umiri’l-‘Ala’iyye. Onséz ve fihristi 
hazirliyan Adnan Sadik Erzi. v. 1. 1956, (Tirk 
Tarih Kurumu. Yayinlarindan. I seri, no. 4a) 

International Conference of Orientalists. Ist, Tokyo, 
1956. The transactions of the International Con- 
ference of Orientalists in Japan. No. 1, 1956. 
[1956 ?] 

Israel exploration journal, v. 3, no. 1. 1953. 

Journal of cuneiform studies, v, 11, no. 3-4. 1957. 

Kannisto, A., comp & tr. Wogulische Volksdichtung, 
gesammelt und iibersetzt von A. Kannisto. Bearb. 
und hrsg. von M. Liimola. Bd, 2-3. 1955-56. (Suo- 
malais-ugrilainen Seura, Helsingfors. Toimituksia, 
109, 111) 

Katip Celebi; hayati ve eserleri hakkinda incelemeler. 
1957. (Tirk tarih kurumu. Yayinlarindan, VII. 
seri, no. 33) 

Komiya, T., comp. & ed. Japanese music and drama in 
the Meiji era, Comp. and ed. by Komiya Toyotaka, 
translated and adapted by E. G. Seidensticker [and] 
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D. Keene, [1956] (A Cultural history of the Meiji 
era, 1868-1912 [v. 9]) Centenary Cultural Council 
ser. 

Kuo, Pin-chia, China: new age and new outlook. 1956. 

Kyéto Daigaku Jimbun Kagaku Kenkyisho shohé. no. 
48-49. 1956. 

Leslau, W. Arabic loanwords in Amharic. [1957] 

Leslau, W. The phonetic treatment of the Arabic loan- 
words in Ethiopic. [1957] 

Leslau, W. To the defense of the Falashas. [1957] 

Levend, A. S. Gazavit-nimeler ve Mihaloglu Ali Bey’in 
gazavit-nimesi. 1956. (Tiirk Tarih Kurumu. 
Yayinlarindan, XI. seri, no. 8) 

Lewis, B. The Arabs in history. [3d ed.] 
(Hutchinson’s University Library. History) 

Liang, Fang-chung. The single-whip method (I-t‘iao- 
pien fa) of taxation in China; translated from the 
Chinese by Wang Yii-ch‘uan. 1956. (Chinese Eco- 
nomic and Political Studies. Special ser.) 

The light of the Dhamma. Published by the Union of 
Burma Buddha Sasana Council. v. 1, no. 1, 3-4; 
v. 2, no. 1, 3-4; v, 3, v. 4, no. 1. 1953-1957. 

London. University. School of Oriental and African 
Studies. [Studies in honour of Sir Ralph Turner, 
Director of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies 1937-57, ed. by J. Brough, C. H. Philips, 
W. Simon] 1957. (Its Bulletin, v. 20) 

Mal, Bahadur. A story of Indian culture. 
(Sarvadanand universal ser., v, 18) 

Malleret, L. Apercu d’un demi-siécle de travaux scien- 
tifiques a l’Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient. [1956] 

Massignon, L, Salman Pak and the spiritual beginnings 
of Iranian islim. Tr, from French by J. M. Unvala. 
1955. 

Messina, G. Cristianesimo, buddhismo, manicheismo 
nell’Asia antica, Excerpts [selected and] translated 
from Italian by J. M. Unvala. 1956, 

Mignanelli, B. de. A new Latin source on Tamerlane’s 
conquest of Damascus (1400/1401) (B. de Migna- 
nelli’s “Vita Tamerlani” 1416) Tr. by W. J. 
Fischel. [1956] 

Muhammad ibn ‘Ali, Najm al-Din Abii Bakr, Rawandi. 
Rahat-iis-sudir ve Ayet-iis-siirdr (Géniillerin rahati 
ve sevine alimeti) I, Cilt. Yazan Muhammed b. Ali 
b.Siileyman er-Ravendi. Tiirkceye ceviren Ahmed 
Ates, 1957. (Tiirk tarih kurumu. Yayinlarindan. 
II. seri, no. 14) 

Nesri, M. Kitab-i Cihan-niimai Nesri tarihi. 2. cilt. 
1957. (Tiirk Tarih Kurumu. Yayinlarindan. III. 
seri, no. 2b) 

Osmanli tarihi, IV cilt, 1. kisim, VII cilt. 1956. (Tiirk 
tarih kurumu, Yayinlarindan, XIII. seri, no. 16) 

Pakistan Bibliographical Working Group. A guide to 
Pakkistan libraries, learned & scientific societies & 
educational institutions, including museums & art 
galleries. 1957. (Its Publication no. 3) 

Pham-xuan-Thai. Frater (Lingua sistemfrater). The 
simplest international language ever constructed. 
[1957] 

Polanyi, K., ed. Trade and market in the early em- 
pires: economies in history and theory. Edited by 
K. Polanyi, C. M. Arensberg, and H. W, Pearson. 
[1957] 


[1956] 


[1956] 
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Rabat, Morocco. Institut des Hautes-Etudes Marocaines. 
Publications de l'Institut des Hautes Etudes Maro- 
caines (1936-1954); tables et répertoires. [1956] 

Ramstedt, G. J. Einfiihrung in die altaische Sprach- 
wissenschaft. I. Lautlehre, bearb. und hrsg. von P. 
Aalto, 1957. (Suomalais-ugrilainen Seura, Hel- 
singfors. Toimituksia, 104: 1) 

Satterthwaite, L. Stone artifacts at and near the Finley 
site near Eden, Wyoming. 1957. (Pennsylvania. 
University. University Museum, Museum mono- 
graphs) 

Schott, S. Les chants d’amour de l’Egypte ancienne. 
Traduit de Vallemand par P. Krieger. [1956] 
(L’Orient ancient illustré, 9) 

Sekino, T. A study of Chinese archaeology. An Eng- 
lish résumé by Jiro Harada. 1956, 

Sen, Nilmadhay. The vocabulary of the Rimiayana 
(III): Long compounds. [1957] 

Sternbach, L. The Canakya-rija-niti-Sastra and the 
Brhaspati Sathhitaé of the Garuda Purina. 1957. 

Street, J. C. The language of the secret history of the 
Mongols. 1957. (American Oriental ser., v. 42.) 

Stvdia orientalia; miscellanea edited by the Centre of 
Oriental Studies of the Franciscan Custody of the 
Holy Land, I, [1956] 

SzezeSniak, B, The seventeenth century maps of China, 
[1956] 

SzezeSniak, B. The writings of Michael Boym. [1955] 

Sudan. Ministry for Social Affairs. Department of Sta- 
tistics, The 1953 pilot population census for the 
first population census in Sudan. 1955. 

Sudan. Ministry for Social Affairs. Population Census 
Office. First population census of Sudan 1955/56. 
First[{-sixth] interim report and Supplement to the 
interim report and Supplement to the interim re- 
ports, [1956]-57. 7v. 

Taboulet, G. La geste frangaise en Indochine. t. 2. 
1956. 

Tokyo, University. Institute for Oriental Culture. Téyé 
Bunka Kenkyijo yéran. [1952] 

Tiibinger Kunstverein E. V. Persische Miniaturen und 
ihr Umkreis; Buchund Schriftkunst arabischer, per- 
sischer, tiirkischer und indischer Handschriften aus 
dem Besitz der friiheren Preussischen Staats- und 
der Tiibinger Universititsbibliothek. Ausstellung 
vom 31. Mai bis 20. Juni 1956. 

Tirker, Mubahat. tt¢ Tehifiit bakimindan felsefe ve din 
miinasebeti. 1956. (Ankara, Universite. Dil ve 
Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesi. Yayinlari, 102) 

Upanishads, Mundaka-upanishad, Span. tr, Tola. Mun- 
daka upanishad. Traduccién del sanskrito, introduc- 
eién y notas por Fernando Tola, 1956. (San 
Marcos. Universidad. Facultad de Letras. Instituto 
de Filologia. Publicaciones, Textos universitarios, 
no. 13) 

Visva Bharati. Alumni Association. Prabodh Chandra 
Bagchi [a tribute] [1956] 

Wang, Yu-te. The basic vocabulary of the Formosan 
dialect. 1957, In Japanese. 

Yale University. Library. Arabic manuscripts in the 
Yale University Library, compiled by Leon Nemoy. 
1956. (Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, v. 40, p. 1-273) 

Yanagida, K., comp. & customs in the Meiji era, Com- 


piled and edited by Yanagida Kunio, translated and 
adapted by C. S. Terry. [1957] (A Cultural His. 
tory of the Meiji era, 1868-1912 [v. 13]) Centenary 
Cultural Council Ser. , 
Signed: JAMEs T, Bass, 


Librarian 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The Secretary presented the following as the 
report of the Executive Committee: 


The Executive Committee has conducted the routine 
business of the Society since the last annual meeting by 
means of ballots taken by mail. The Committee held its 
annual meeting Monday afternoon and evening. As a 
special guest of the Committee there was present Dr, 
Robert Hoopes, Vice President of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, who discussed the new organization 
of the Council and its new Fellowship program. 

The Committee recommends to the Society the election 
to Honorary membership of Jean Filliozat, Professor of 
Sanskrit in the Collége de France, and Harold Walter 
Bailey, Professor of Sanskrit in Cambridge University. 
It was voted to reappoint the present Committee on 
Honorary Membership, F. Edgerton, Chairman, W. F. 
Albright and E. O. Reischauer. 

On recommendation of the Committee on the Hackney 
Scholarship, it was voted to reappoint Martie Wing 
Young as Hackney Scholar for the year 1958-59. A. 
Lippe was reappointed a member of the Committee on 
the Hackney Scholarship for a term of three years. 

It was voted to appoint J. J, Finkelstein as Chairman 
of the Committee on Membership; and to reappoint as 
Chairman of the Committee on the Enlargement of 
Resources, B. W. Buchanan; and to reappoint, as the 
Society’s representative on the Board of Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, H. G. May. 

After considerable discussion it was decided to ask 
representatives of this Committee to continue their 
investigation of the feasibility of inviting the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists to meet in the United 
States in 1963. 

In view of a somewhat improved financial condition 
of the Society, as reported by the Secretary-Treasurer, 
it was voted to authorize the Editors to recommend at 
their discretion somewhat more generous appropriations 
for the publication of monographs and essays. An ap- 
propriate budget for all the needs of the Society for 
1958 was approved. 

Upon an invitation from the University of Michigan, 
it was voted to hold the next annual meeting of the 
Society in Ann Arbor, Michigan, Thursday through 
Saturday, April 9-11, 1959. 

Forty-two candidates were elected to corporate mem- 
bership in the Society; and two former members were 
re-elected. Seventeen members were dropped from the 
roll for nonpayment of dues. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


It was voted to elect as honorary members of the 
Society Professor Harold Walter Bailey and Pro- 
fessor Jean Filliozat. 
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The report of the Society’s delegate to the 
American Council of Learned Societies was pre- 
sented by the Secretary as follows: 


The Society’s delegate to the ACLS, Professor Daniel 
H. H. Ingalls, was unable to attend the annual meeting 
of the Council this year and consequently the duty of 
representing the Society at this meeting fell upon the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Society. 

The ACLS has a unique place in the organization of 
scholarship in America, It was conceived and organized 
in the belief that humanistic scholarship in all its as- 
pects and disciplines has certain common aims and 
problems. Composed of 29 constituent learned societies, 
of which our Society is one, the Council seeks to co- 
ordinate the activity of all phases of humanistic studies 
in this country, and to help meet the common problems. 
Moreover, the Administration of the Council finds that 
there are certain activities in the interest of the humani- 
ties which no single learned society can accomplish 
alone, and which can only be implemented by the efforts 
of all, combined in one over-all organization. Details 
of the organization, functions, and activities of the 
Council will be found in the ACLS Newsletter published 
monthly except in July and August and now in its 9th 
volume. All communications or inquiries concerning 
this publication should be addressed to the Editor, Mrs. 
Shirley Duncan Hudson, 345 East 46th Street, New York 
17, N.Y. No subscription price is stated; but it is 
obvious that the Council could not supply every member 
of every constituent society with a free copy. It is 
most probable, however, that any interested member 
could secure the publication regularly by making a very 
modest contribution to the cost. 

One of the most encouraging activities of the past 
year was the program for Fellowships, Grants-in-Aid, 
and special awards, made possible by very generous gifts 
from the Carnegie Corporation and the Ford Foundatoin. 
By the cooperation of the constituent societies in mak- 
ing their mailing lists available, between 50,000-60,000 
announcements of this program were distributed. The 
results were overwhelming. The large number of appli- 
cations, as well as their high quality, prove the great 
need for such assistance. In the first application period 
575 scholars applied for a major fellowship, up to 
$7,000. one out of every thirty-four of these was 
granted. The Grant-in-Aid Program provides funds up 
to $3,000 for the successful candidates, In the first 
period 300 applications were received, of which one in 
each 12 was granted. The Special Awards cannot be 
applied for; but are made in recognition of scholarly 
stature and in the hope that each recipient will be 
enabled to carry on more effectively his current work 
in progress. Ten awards of this type have been made 
in the amount of $10,000 each. Four of the total number 
of awards granted in all classes came to members of the 
AOS. 


The improved financial status of the Council was 
further reflected by its ability to make sizeable grants 
to delegates of constituent societies to meet expenses in 
attendance at international congresses. Three such 
grants were made to delegates of the AOS to the Twenty- 
fourth International Congress of Orientalists at Munich. 


The annual meeting of the Council this year was 
planned in a most unusual way both as to the place and 
the nature of the program. In both respects it was an 
experiment which proved to be most successful, In addi- 
tion to the usual business sessions of the Council, the 
Board of Directors, and the Conference of Secretaries, 
a series of sessions cpen to the public was arranged. 
The theme of all the public sessions was: The Present- 
day Vitality of the Classical Tradition. The theme was 
approached from the various points of view of literature, 
the fine arts, music, and political science. Each aspect 
of the matter was represented by a lecture by a dis- 
tinguished specialist, and illustrated by special exhibi- 
tions of art, musical presentations by a symphony 
orchestra, and two dramatic productions. Those who 
witnessed the directed reading of Sophocles’ Antigone 
and the presentation of Jean Anouilh’s version of the 
Antigone and then heard Prof. H. D. F, Kitto of the 
University of Bristol lecture on The Vitality of Sopho- 
cles will not soon forget the profound impression which 
was made. The choice of a place for the meeting was 
also fortunate. The Council was royally entertained by 
Indiana University. All told, there must have been 
nearly a thousand persons from the University and local 
community who attended the public sessions. Not only 
did the members of the Council acquire a new sense of 
the importance of this cultural center in the Middle 
West, but the cause of the Humanities appeared to make 
a major impact on the public mind, 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Society’s representative on 
the Board of Trustees of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research was presented by H. G. May as 
follows: 


Since this Society met in April 1957, the American 
Schools of Oriental Research have had a year of varied 
activities and new developments under the leadership of 
President A. Henry Detweiler. It represents really two 
half-years in the Schools’ calendar, the latter half of 
1956-57 and the first half of 1957-58. Prof. Robert C. 
Dentan completed his term as Director of the Jerusalem 
School (1956-1957) and Prof. H. Neil Richardson his 
interrupted term as Annual Professor, The latter has 
become Director for 1957-58, with Prof. O. R. Sellers as 
Professor of Archaeology, Dr. Robert W. Funk as Annual 
Professor, and Drs, Paul W. Lapp and Joseph Fitzmyer, 
S.J., as Fellows. Dr. Vaughn E. Crawford, Director 
and Annual Professor of the Baghdad School for 1956- 
57, continued as Director for 1957-58, with Prof. Al- 
brecht Goetze as Honorary Director and Dr. George F. 
Dales as Fellow, 

With the lifting of the State Department travel re- 
strictions in Jordan about this time last year, the 
Jerusalem School could begin to resume its more normal 
schedule. Field trips were made to Herodium and Mar 
Saba, Araq el-Emir, Northern Transjordan (Umgeis 
and Umm el-Jemal), Petra, the Omayyad palaces in the 
desert, and elsewhere. Prof. Lawrence E. Tombs, Fel- 
low, was on Miss Kenyon’s dig at Jericho, which made 
use of some of the School’s equipment. 
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The summer of 1957 was unique in recent years for 
the extent of archaeological activities in Jordan. The 
School cooperated with three expeditions: (1) the Drew 
University and McCormick Theological Seminary Expe- 
dition, jointly with the ASOR, at Tell Balata (She- 
chem), with Prof. G. Ernest Wright as Archaeological 
Director, Dean Bernhard Anderson as Administrative 
Director, and Prof. O. R. Sellers as Chief Recorder, with 
a total staff of 27 persons; (2) The Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Seminary Expedition at Beitin (Bethel) under the direc- 
tion of Prof. James L, Kelso; (3) the Pennsylvania 
Museum—Church Divinity School of the Pacific excava- 
tions at el-Jib (Gibeon), led by Prof. James B. Prit- 
chard with Prof. Frederick V,. Winnett assisting. 

The unusually productive results of the Shechem dig 
have been described in preliminary reports in The Bulle- 
tin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 
148, Dec. 1957, and The Biblical Archaeologist, Vol. XX, 
Dec. 1957. It is now possible to sketch tentatively the 
main periods of the history of the city, which reached 
the peak of its development in the Hyksos period, when 
the cyclopean wall was built. Work was continued on 
the East Gate, built ca. 1600 B.c., and its later modifica- 
tions were traced. Fresh examination was made of the 
temple, also first built ca. 1600 B.c. A wealth of 
Hellenistic remains is evident at the site, beginning in 
the late (?) fourth century and continuing probably to 
around 100 B.C, 

A popular report of the el-Jib excavations has ap- 
peared in The Saturday Evening Post, Feb. 8, 1958, by 
Prof. Pritchard. The pool of 2 Sam. 2:13 fame, ca. 35 
feet across and some 30 feet deep, was cleared to the 
bottom. Its spiral stairway continued downward in a 
corkscrew-like tunnel for another 45 feet to a circular 
cavern ca, 23 feet across dug to collect water, and from 
which two vertical shafts led to the pool above. With the 
stepped-tunnel water system excavated the previous sum- 
mer this provides what are perhaps the most spectacular 
water-installations of the Old Testament period known 
in Palestine, except those at Jerusalem. 

From Oct. 14—Nov. 8, Prof. O. R. Sellers directed the 
joint McCormick Theological Seminary—ASOR dig at 
Khirbet at-Tubeiqah (Beth-Zur), where he had exca- 
vated in 1931. The purpose of the expedition was to 
clarify the defense system of the city. MB, Iron I and 
II, and Hellenistic fortifications were uncovered. 

Director Richardson was made a member of the com- 
mittee on excavations, museums, reconstruction, and 
preservation at the Second Arab Archaeological Congress 
in Baghdad in Nov. 1957. In December he was made 
President of the Board of Trustees of the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum. Dr. Fitzmyer was added to the 
staff working on the Scrolls, and is preparing a con- 
cordance of the Cave [V materials. 

In Iraq the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago and the Baghdad School sponsored the sixth 
season (1957-58) of digging at Nuffar, the religious 
center of Sumerian Nippur, under the Direction of Mr. 
Richard C, Haines, with Dr. Vaughn E. Crawford as 
epigrapher. The Parthian temple was cleared and re- 
moved, and the Inanna temple, built by Shulgi, further 
explored. A third Ur-Nammu foundation box with 


another of the now familiar cast copper statuettes of 


Ur-Nammu was discovered at the north corner of the 
wall of the Ekur, the enclosure around the Ziqqurat. 

Next summer there will begin at Sardis the joint 
expedition of ASOR, Cornell University, and Fogg 
Museum. A total of six seasons is planned. Funds are 
furnished by the cooperating institutions and the Bol- 
lingen Foundation. In the summer of 1957 President 
Detweiler with Prof. George Hanfmann of Harvard made 
a survey of the site in anticipation of the coming 
excavations. 

The following appointments to the Jerusalem School 
for 1958-59 have been made; Director, Prof. Frederick 
V. Winnett; Annual Professor, Robert J. Marshall; 
Fellows, Drs. Morris Ashcraft and Raymond E. Brown, 
8.8. 

The Schools lost a loyal friend and patron in the 
passing of Mr. Louis M. Rabinowitz on April 27, 1957, 
the day after the conclusion of the meetings of this 
Society a year ago. Among other benefactions, he 
established for several years a fellowship of the Schools 
in Israel, and had been an active trustee since 1949. He 
was described by President Detweiler as “ the right-hand 
of the President in the business affairs of the Schools.” 

Attention should be called to the new edition of the 
catalogue of the Schools, prepared under the direction 


of Mr. H. D. Colt. 
Signed: HERBERT G. May 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was 
presented by the Secretary as follows: 


For President: Carl H. Kraeling 

For Vice-President: Derk Bodde 

For Secretary-Treasurer: Ferris J. Stephens 

For Editor: Edward H. Schafer 

For Associate Editors: Ernest Bender and George E. 
Mendenhall 

For Librarian: James T. Babb 

For Member of the Executive Committee (term ex 
piring 1961): Henry M. Hoenigswald 

For Chairman of the Nominating Committee: Horace 
I. Poleman 

For Members of the Nominating Committee (terms 
expiring 1960): W. Norman Brown, H. L. Gins- 
berg, and James B. Pritchard. 


It was voted that the nominations be closed. 
By vote of the Society the Secretary cast a unani- 
mous ballot for the election of the above nominees. 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions was 
presented by W. N. Brown as follows: 


The American Oriental Society, as it nears the end 
of its 168th meeting, takes pleasure in recognizing the 
contributions which many individuals and organizations 
have made to the success of that meeting. First, it 
expresses its gratitude for the careful planning and 
efficient work of the Local Committee of Arrangements 
consisting of Professor Arthur Jeffrey, Chairman, 
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Aschwin Lippe, George C. Miles, Harry M, Orlinsky, and 
Charles K. Wilkinson. Next, it thanks Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York University, the Asia Foundation, the 
Asia Society, and the Japan Society for the reception 
and cocktail party which they jointly gave for the 
Society and the Association for Asian Studies. It is 
grateful to the New York Convention and Visitors’ 
Bureau for managing the registration desk, and to Mrs. 
Elder for assisting at the Society’s desk. The Society 
further gives its thanks to the Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel, 
which fed and housed us, furnished the rooms for our 
sessions, and attended to all our personal wants. With 
the cooperation of all those mentioned, the Society has 
enjoyed a happy and memorable meeting. 

Finally, the Society again expresses to its Secretary- 
Treasurer, Professor Ferris J. Stephens, its ever renewed 
appreciation of his untiring and selfless service in its 
interest. Throughout the year he conducts its business 
with skill, patience, and efficiency, and in the springtime 
he directs the annual meeting so smoothly and with so 
little apparent effort that we see none of the labor which 
we know he expends, but see only the results. Happy 
indeed is that Society which commands such competence 
and devotion. 


It was voted to adopt the resolutions. 


After the conclusion of the business meeting the 
following communications were presented : 
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R. Morton Smith, University of Toronto: The Earliest 
Chronology of India 

P. Oberling, Columbia University: The Turkic Peoples 
of Southern Iran 

W. Leslau, University of California: Homonyms in 
Ethiopic 

W. K. Simpson, Harvard University: A Quotation 
from the Eloquent Peasant and a Possible Allusion to 
the Shipwrecked Sailor in a Ramesside Literary Text 

8. Iwry, The Johns Hopkins University: New Evidence 
for Belomancy in Ancient Palestine and Phoenicia 


The seventh session was held at 2:00 P.M. of 
the same day as a joint session with the Associa- 
tion for Asian Studies. The general subject was 
Tradition and Innovation in Oriental Art with A. 
Lippe presiding. The subject was treated as it 
appears in four Oriental traditions as follows: 


The Ancient Near East, by Briggs W. Buchanan, 
Guilford, Conn. 
The Middle East, by Joseph Campbell, Sarah Lawrence 


College 
The Islamic Near East, by Oleg Grabar, University of 


Michigan 
The Far East, by Nelson I. Wu, Yale University 
Each paper was followed by comment and dis- 
cussion. 


PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society 
April 18-19, 1958 


THe Mippte West Brancn of the American 
Oriental Society held its forty-first annual meeting 
on April 18 and 19, 1958 on the campus of the 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, jointly 
with the Mid-West Section of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature and Exegesis. The following mem- 
bers of the Society attended the meeting as attested 
by their signatures on the registration forms: 


Nabia Abbott, G. G. Cameron, O. L, Chavarria-Aguilar, 
J. B. Curtis, P. Delougaz, W. F. Edgerton, A, S. Ehren- 
kreutz, I. J. Gelb, S. Gevirtz, N. Golb, H. G. Giiterbock, 
J. W. B. Hadley, W. W. Hallo, R. T. Hallock, R. L. 
Harris, H. Hummel, Hildegard Lewy, J. Lewy, M. Mahdi, 
M. Mansoor, R. A. Martin, G, E. Mendenhall, H. H. 
Paper, C. F. Pfeiffer, W. H. Rossell, M. B. Rowton, B. 
SzezeSniak, K. C. Seele, C. G. Tuland, A. P. Wikgren, 
J. A. Wilson, 


Total attendance at the joint session of AOS 
and SBLE was approximately 100. 


The Middle West Branch of the American 
Oriental Society and the Mid-West Section of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis met 
in joint general sessions during both days of the 
meeting. All sessions were held in Breasted Hall 
of the Oriental Institute. 


The first session was convened at 2:00 Pp. M. on 
Friday, April 18, 1958 with the Presidents of both 
Societies, Robert M. Grant and Hans G. Giiter- 
bock, presiding. The following papers were read: 


C. Umhau Wolf, Toledo, Ohio: Moses in Early Chris- 
tian and Islamic Traditions 
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Andrew 8S. Ehrenkreutz, University of Michigan: Re- 
marks on Early Muslim Minting Production 

Julius Lewy, Hebrew Union College: Akkadian ana 
ettigu ‘at the usual day, as fixed by custom’ 

Ronald Sweet, University of Chicago: A Reference to 
the Code of Hammurabi in an Old Babylonian Letter 

George E. Mendenhall, University of Michigan: Yah- 
wism and Nomadism 

Allen P. Wikgren, University of Chicago: History and 
the Gospels 

Hildegard Lewy, Cincinnati, Ohio: On the Date of the 
Nuzi Texts 


Following these papers, a short business meet- 
ing was held and President H. G. Giiterbock ap- 
pointed the following committees : 


Nominating Committee: George E. Mendenhall, Keith 
C. Seele, William W. Hallo 

Auditing Committee: Klaus Baer, Michael B, Rowton 

Member of the Joint Resolutions Committee: Andrew 
S. Ehrenkreutz . 


At 6:30 P.M., both Societies met for the sub- 
scription dinner held in Swift Commons with 
llerbert H. Paper presiding. Following this, at 
8:00 p.m., the Societies reconvened in Breasted 
Hall for the second session, at which the presi- 
dential addresses were delivered with Otto J. Baab 
in the chair. 

Professor Hans G. Giiterbock for the Middle 
West Branch, AOS, on “The Composition of the 
Hittite Prayers to the Sun.” 

Professor Robert M. Grant for the Mid-West 
Section, SBLE, on “ What Is Wrong with New 
Testament Studies? ” 


The third joint session commenced at 9:00 
A.M. with both presidents serving as presiding 
officers. The following papers were read: 


Richard T. Hallock, University of Chicago: The 
Sources of Achaemenid Elamite 

John B. Curtis, Hebrew Union College: Prices of 
Some Commodities in Ur III 

Brevard 8. Childs, Mission House Seminary: The 
Enemy from the North and the Return of Chaos 

Carl G. Tuland, University of Chicago: Another Bibli- 
cal Personage in the Aramaic Papyri 

Boleslaw SzezeSniak, University of Notre Dame: The 
Russian Edition of J. B. DuHalde’s Description de la 
Chine, 1773-1777 

Norman Golb, University of Wisconsin: The Cairo 
Genizah: Research in Progress 


The following paper was read by title: 


Charles A. Muses, Indian Hills, Colorado: The Fa]. 
con’s Wing Press Excavations at Dahshur, Egypt, 
Winter-Spring 1957 


At the conclusion of these papers, the Branch 
held a business meeting. Professor G. E. Menden- 
hall presented the following slate of candidates for 
the year 1958-59: 


President: Professor Tom B. Jones, University of 
Minnesota 

Vice-President: Professor Ignace J. Gelb, University 
of Chicago 

Secretary-Treasurer: Professor Herbert H. Paper, 
University of Michigan 

Members of the Executive Committee: Professor Hans 
G. Giiterbock, University of Chicago; Professor Andrew 
8S. Ehrenkreutz, University of Michigan 


The above slate was elected unanimously. 


The Auditing Committee reported that it had 
audited and approved the Financial Report (as 
printed below. This report was accepted). 

Professor Brevard 8. Childs then presented the 
following report of the Joint Committee on Reso- 
lutions which was approved: 


Be it resolved, that the Middle West Branch of the 
American Oriental Society and the Mid-West Section 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis ex- 
press their gratitude to the faculty and administration 
of the University of Chicago for their cordial hospitality 
during the joint session of April 18 and 19, 1958. Both 
societies are grateful for the facilities and the con- 
veniences provided for their meetings. Especially do 
they record their thanks to Prof. Walter Harrelson, 
Prof. C. H. Kraeling and Dr. Watson Boyes for their 
strenuous efforts in making this visit of the two societies 
possible and in seeing to it that their stay in Chicago 
has been a most pleasant and memorable experience. 

Respectfully submitted on this nineteenth day of 
April, A.p. 1958. 

Signed: B. S. CuILps, 
Signed: A. S. EHRENKREUTZ 


The final joint session of both Societies was 
convened at 1:00 p.m. and the following papers 
were read with both Presidents presiding: 


Menahem Mansoor, University of Wisconsin: Studies 
in the Vocabulary of the Qumran Texts 

O. L, Chavarria-Aguilar, University of Michigan: 
Aspiration in Marathi 

Martin H. Scharlemann, Concordia Theological Sem 
nary: The Function of the Bethel Reference in John 
1:51 

J. R. Mantey, Northern Baptist Theological Seminary: 
Petros and Petra in Matthew 16:18 
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WINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1957-58 BONORED cc ccccecescvcesscnsnseneses 6.30 
ACCOUNT AS OF APRIL 18, 1958 Printed programs (with SBLE and 
4 - - 2 Te 11.44 
aaah, ROU G, THEW 6 a 5s sc cece cs sccessesoves $79.66 el 
Interest on savings account................... 79 I I isis oknc sn ccenwscnne 32.90 
s ee oo cckucdcandaneosscvaives $47.55 
First Notice: 
NE iitinnnkamoentwnnitannbes $ 2.33 Respectfully submitted, 
POSURO nc ccc cecccccsvcccccvcesess 6.09 HERBERT H. PaPeERr, 
Mimeographing (with SBLE and CSBR, Secretary-Treasurer 
MG GRRTBO) 20 wc cecscccccccvcnscess 2.80 . ? ™ 
Mailing from SBLE to Ann Arbor.... 1.04 Examined and found in order by the auditing com- 
mittee, April 18, 1958. 
Second Notice: Auditors: M. B. Rowton, 
NEE. hnns 05 5005 40 seneneenees 2.90 K. Bark 
PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 
WESTERN BRANCH 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
April 25-26, 1958 


THE WESTERN BRANCH of the American Orien- 
tal Society held its eighth annual meeting on April 
25 and 26, on the Berkeley campus of the Univer- 
sity of California. 


The following members of the Society attended 
the meeting: 


Ruth Baker, A. Bharati, W. Bingham, P. A. Boodberg, 
W. M. Brinner, D. Carr, Elizabeth M. Carr, Virginia 
Chan, Kun Chang, Y. R. Chao, W. Eberhard, M. B. 
Emeneau, J, J. Finkelstein, W. J. Fischel, H. H. Frankel, 
C. 8. Goodrich, J. C. Greenfield, J. J. Gumperz, B. H. 
Hazard, Jr.. M. L. Hickman, John E. Huesman, Eliza- 
beth Huff, R. G. Irwin, J. M. Jacoby, S. Kassatkin, G. 
K. Ledyard, W. Leslau, F. D. Lessing, E. M. Loeb, W. 
H. McCullough, Helen C, McCullough, J. R. McCullough, 
W. G. Metson, Jr., R. J. Miller, F. T. Motofuji, S. W. 
Nakamura, L. Olschki, J. B. Pritchard, P. R, Quinn, M. 
C. Rogers, E. H. Schafer, Elizabeth Selden, K. I. Semaan, 
P. L..M. Serruys, Esther Shephard, D. H. Shively, H. 
E. Stevens, L. C. Thompson, Marian Ury, A. J. Van 
Patten, L. P. Van Slyke, B. E. Wallacker, S. S. Wang, 
A. Wayman, H. Wilhelm, R. F. S. Yang. 


The first session was held on the afternoon of 
April 25 in Room 125, Hilgard Hall. The follow- 
ing communications were presented : 


Edward H. Schafer, University of California (Berke- 
ley): The Stone Catalogue of Cloudy Forest 


Jacob J. Finkelstein, University of California (Berke- 
ley): The Four Kings in Genesis 14 

Michael C. Rogers, University of California (Berke- 
ley): Factionalism and Frontier Policy under the 
Northern Sung 

Alex Wayman, University of California (Berkeley) : 
Remarks on the History of the Buddhist Tantras 

Paul L.-M, Serruys, St. Mary’s College: The Tu-jo of 
Shuo wen: a Basis for Two Phases within the Archaic 
Chinese Reconstructions 

Ferdinand D. Lessing, University of California 
(Berkeley): A Dictionary of Buddhist Terms 

Woodbridge Bingham, University of California (Berke- 
ley): Iran in the History of Asia: A Question of 
Emphasis 

Edwin M. Loeb, University of California (Berkeley) : 
The Form, Function, Antiquity, and Distribution of the 
Long House in Southeast Asia (illustrated) 


The session concluded with a color movie, 
“North Indian Village,” made and presented by 
Professor and Mrs. John T. Hitchcock. 


The remaining sessions were held in Room 104, 
Durant Hall. The second session took place dur- 
ing the morning of April 26, and the following 
communications were presented : 

Chauncey S. Goodrich, Berkeley, California: Some 


Remarks on chung-ma “ seed-horse ” 
William M. Brinner, University of California (Berke- 
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ley): The Sutro Library MS. Q6l Mebhasser by Mati- 
tyahu Mizrahi; A Description and Evaluation 

Yuen Ren Chao, University of California (Berkeley) : 
Phonetic Similarity between Mandarin and Cantonese 

Jonas C. Greenfield, University of California (Los 
Angeles): Some Observations on the Absalom Story (II 
Samuel 13-19) 

Richard F. S. Yang, University of Washington: On 
the Origin of the Legend of the Eight Immortals 

Murray B. Emeneau, University of California (Berke- 
ley) : The New Sanskrit Etymological Dictionary 

Walter J. Fischel, University of California (Berke- 
ley): The Present State of Jewish Scholarship (read by 
title) 

Laurence C, Thompson, University of Washington: 
Vietnamese: the Phonetic Structure of the Saigon 
Dialect 

Wolf Leslau, University of California (Los Angeles) : 
Homonyms in Ethiopic 


Following the morning session, members and 
guests adjourned to the Men’s Faculty Club for 
luncheon. Thereafter they visited an exhibit on 
cuneiform writing at the Museum of Anthro- 
pology, and a display of ancient Egyptian mate- 
rials in the same building, arranged by Professor 
J. J. Finkelstein. 


The business meeting began at 2:00 p.m. The 
Secretary-Treasurer presented the following finan- 
cial report: 

TREASURER’S REPORT 














Cash in bank account (May 1, 1957).......... $ 63.17 
Petty cash (May 1, 1957)...........-....545- 7.31 
BALANCE on hand (May 1, 1957)............. $ 70.48 
Receipts 
Subvention from A.O.S, (April 21, 1958)... 50.00 
$120.48 
Jaependitures 
Mailing charges (addressograph, etc.) $ 9.37 
OPT rr TTT ret ree 8.81 
Banking charges ...............---. 3.00 
Mimeographing .................... 11.5 
$32.93 $87.55 
Cash in bank account (April 22, 1958)........ $69.05 
Petty cash (April 22, 1958) .................. 18.50 
BALANCE on hand this date.................. $87.55 


Respectfully submitted, 


Epwarp H. ScHAFER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Audited and approved: 
Hans H. FRANKEL, ELIZABETH HUFF 


This report was approved. The Nominating 
Committee then presented its report, and the fol- 
lowing members were duly elected as officers of the 
Branch for the year 1958-1959: 


President: Leonardo Olschki 

Vice-President: Woodbridge Bingham 

Secretary-Treasurer: Edward H. Schafer 

Members of Executive Committee: Kun Chang, James 
B. Pritchard, Edwin Reifler, Donald H. Shively, Hellmut 
Wilhelm 


Three new members were elected to the Nomi- 
nating Committee, whose composition is now as 
follows: 


Jacob J. Finkelstein, Irfan Kawar (chairman), Paul 
L. M. Serruys (terms expire 1959) 

Jonas C, Greenfield, John J. Gumperz, Richard F. §. 
Yang (terms expire 1960) 


The Committee on Resolutions offered the fol- 
lowing resolution which was unanimously adopted 
by the Branch: 


Resolved: that the members of the Western Branch 
of the American Oriental Society record its thanks and 
appreciation for the contributions of the following per- 
sons towards facilitating its sessions at Berkeley and 
for providing appropriate esthetic embellishment: 

To Professor Anna H. Gayton of the Department of 
Decorative Art for arranging an exhibit of Oriental tex- 
tiles especially for this meeting. 

To Dr, Elizabeth Huff and others of the staff of the 
East Asiatic Library for providing the necessary space 
for this exhibit and for arranging an accompanying dis- 
play of books dealing with Oriental textiles. 

To Professor John T, Hitchcock of the Department of 
Anthropology and to Mrs. Hitchcock for lending their 
own film “ North Indian Village” for a viewing by the 
Branch’s members, to Professor John J. Gumperz for 
arranging its presentation, and especially to Mrs. Hitch- 
cock for providing the instructive commentary on it. 

To Miss Dorothy A. Bennett, Mr. Lawrence E. Dawson, 
and Mr. Kammo Imamura, all of the Museum of Anthro- 
pology, for arranging a special display of ancient Egyp- 
tian material and extending the Exhibit on Cuneiform 
Writing especially for this meeting of the Western 
Branch. 

To Mr. Susumu Nakamura for making arrangements 
for our luncheon. 

To Dean Lincoln Constance, of the College of Letters 
and Science, for arranging to defray the costs of a cus- 
todian for Durant Hall, the scene of the Saturday ses- 
sions of the Branch. 

To Professor E. H, Schafer, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Western Branch, Professors Brinner and Chao, and Dr. 
Goodrich, of its Executive Committee, for the exemplary 
organization of the meeting, and to all the members of 
the Executive Committee and their wives for the hand- 
some hospitality which enables the 1958 meeting to 
close on a cheerful and heart-warming note. 
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On a motion from the floor, the following para- 
graphs were added to the above resolution and 
unanimously adopted : 

To Professor J. J. Finkelstein for his devoted labors 
which made the special exhibits in the Museum of An- 
thropology possible. 

To Miss Margaret MacMurray, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Oriental Languages, for her able and no 
longer anonymous assistance in arranging difficult de- 
tails of the meeting. 


President Wilhelm, on behalf of the University 
of Washington, invited the Branch to hold its 1959 
meeting on the campus of that university. The 
invitation was transmitted to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Branch with thanks. There followed 
some discussion of the merits of round table dis- 
cussions and symposia, with special reference to 
the programming of the 1959 meeting. The Secre- 
tary-Treasurer was instructed to circularize the 
membership, inviting their views on this subject 
for consideration by the Executive Committee. 


The third session began with the Presidential 
Address. President Hellmut Wilhelm read a 
paper on the subject of “ J-ching Oracles in the 
Tso-chuan and the Kuo-yii.” 

After this address, the meeting adjourned to 
view the exhibits of Oriental textiles and books in 
the East Asiatic Library, arranged by Professor 
Gayton of the Department of Decorative Art and 
Dr. Huff of the East Asiatic Library. 

The afternoon session resumed with the follow- 
ing communications: 


Khalil Semaan, University of California (Los An- 
geles): Arabic Contributions to Linguistic Science 

Wolfram Eberhard, University of California (Berke- 
ley): Research on the Chinese Family 

A. Bharati, University of Washington: Words for 
“Mountain” in Pauranic and Kindred Literature 

Peter A. Boodberg, University of California (Berke- 
ley): The Duchy of Lu ec. 500 B.p.: Revolution or 
Constitutional Crisis? 

Irfan Kawar, University of California (Los Angeles) : 
The Rank of “Patricius” as Misapplied to Imru’s 
al-Qays, the Arab Phylarch of Palestina Tertia (read 
by Prof. J, C. Greenfield) 








